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A Choice Library Edition 

OF 

La Chartreuse de Parme, 

The Ma«t«rplece of 

HENRI BEVLE (DE STENDAHL). 

TFlth 8S etehed ZttuatratioHm. 



THE publication of the first rendering into 
English of the gteatest work of an author 
who, although known to students of the 
best literatuie, has received but little attention 
from the majority of English readers, is of sufii- 
cient importance to justify a few words conceming 
the author and his woiks. It is remarkable that 
the gifted author, who wrote under the name of 
De Stendahl, and whose writings hâve been praised 
by such eminent writers and critics as Balzac, 
Taine, and Hayward, the English essayîst, has not 
befoie been introduced to the reading public of 
America and England through a compétent ren- 
dering of some of his principal stories. 

The period treated of in "La Chartreuse de 
Parme," is the begioning of the présent century ; 



work is rich, and people know how to interpret, 
we find there the psychology of a souI, frequently 
of an âge, now and then of a race." 

r A CHARTREUSE DE PARME. BY HENRI 
^ BEYLE (DE STENDAHL). TRANSLATED FROM 
THE FRENCH BY E. P. ROBINS. ILLUSTRATED WITH 
THIRTY-TWO ETCHINGS BY G. MERCIER FROM DE- 
SIGNS BY V. FOULQUIER, AND WITH A PORTRAIT OF 
THE AUTHOR- 

Édition de Luxe, consisting o! two hundred and 
fifty copies on Van Gelder hand-made paper, each 
set numbered and certified by the printers, Messrs. 
Théodore L. De Vinne and Company, whose name 
is synonymous with what is best in printing and 
presswork of the présent day. 3 vols. i6mo. 
Half German calf, gilt top, deckel edges. Price 
of the set, $12.50. 

Also fifty numbered copies on Japan paper, with 
duplicate impressions of the etchings, 3 vob. 
i6mo. Half vellum, gilt top. Price of the set, 
$25.00. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Jltridged front the Estay ofA. Baj/ward 

y The literary career of Henri Beyle, who 

^ wrote nnder the pseudonym o( De Stendhal, 
deserves to be conunemorated, if only as a 
cnriooâ iHoHtratioo of the caprice of criti- 
cism; or it may be cited in proof of the 
occasional readiness of contemporaries to 
forestall the jndgment of postérité, when 
there is no longer a living and Bentient 
object for their jealonBy. His habite were 
simple, his tastes were of a nature to be 
easily and cheaply gratified, and hia peconi- 
ary waats were consequently of the most 
modeBt description. He wonld hâve been 
content, he tells ns, to rnb on with four 
ihonsand francs a year at PariB ; he woold 
hâve thon^t himself rioh with six thonsand ; 
ix 
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and in an aatobiographical sketch he says, 
"The only thing I see dearly is that for 
twenty years my idéal has been to live at 
Paris in a (onrth story, writîng a drama or 
a noveL." This idéal was never realized, 
1)ecaase the booksellers and theatrîcal man- 
agers wonld not, or conld not, bid high 
enongh for dramas or novels from his pen ; 
and he was eventuaJly eompelled to aoeept 
the consnlship of Civita Yecchia, where the 
closing period of his lif e was shortened by the 
diseases of the chmate, as well as embittered 
by disappoiutment and ennni. 

There occnrred, indeed, one striking ex- 
ception to thiB gênerai indifférence. In the 
Revue Farisimne of September 23, 1840, 
appeared a long and carefnlly written article 
entitled an Éfuâe sur H, BeyU, by Balzac, in 
which La Ghartrmse de Parme was dedared 
to be a masterpiece, and its anthor was de- 
seribed as one of the fînest observers and 
most original writers of the âge. Bnt al- 
thoagh elaborately reasoned ont, and largely 
snpported by analysis and qnotation, tbis 
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honorable oatborst of enthnsiasm waa com- 
moDly regarded as an extravagance into 
which Balzac had been borried by an es- 
aggeration of generosity toward a faneied 
rival i and B^Vh conrteona letter of acknow- 
leâgment contains the foUowing sentence, 
sliowing how little disposed be was to over- 
estimate bis position or bis bopes; "Tbis 
astonnding article," he mites, " encb as no 
■writer ever before received from another, I 
hâve read, I now ventnre to own to yoo, 
witb borsts of langhter. Every time I came 
to a enlogîum a little exalted — and I en- 
eonntered sneb at every atep — I saw the 
expression of my friends* faces at reading 
it." 

Conld he awake from the dead and see his 
friends' faces now, his cbaracteristie smile of 
irony, rather tban load langhter, wonld be 
the form in wbicb his feelings migbt be 
most appropriately expressed; for those 
friends bave not waited till 1880, the earli- 
est era at which be expected to be read; 
tbey bave barely exoeeded the time pre- 
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serîbed by Horace — "nonumque prematur in 
atmttm" — for testing the soondness of a 
work, Beyle died in 1842, and féw beyond 
the limîted circle of his intimâtes then 
seemed aware that a ehosen spirit had de- 
parted, or that a well of valuable thought 
and a fountain of exqnisite sensibility had 
been dried up. An essay on his life and 
charact^, by M. Auguste Bussière, appeared 
in the Bévue des Deux Mondes for January, 
1843 ; but the ûrst paragraph was an avowal 
of the hazardous character of the attempt : 
" We approach a task which is at the aame 
time both embarrassiug and seducing — that 
of appreciating a man of talent, whose 
upright character and original qualities 
seemed to promise a greater estent of 
influence than he has exercised on his con- 
temporaries. We shall encounter in this 
mind and in this character odd spedalities, 
Etrange anomalies, contradictions which will 
explain how, after having been more vaonted 
than read, more read than realized, more 
decried than jndged, more cited than known, 
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he bas lived, if Ûie expressioD may be nsed, 
in a sort of dandestiae œlebrity, to die an 
obsenre and numarked death'. Contempo- 
raty literatore, it mnst be O'wned, bas fonnd 
before tbe tomb of one of îts moet distin- 
gnisbed cultivators only silence, or words 
worse than silence. M. Beyle dead — aU bas 
been said for bim. His remains bave not 
seen tbeir fanerai attendance swelled by 
those regrets wbich deUgbt in display, and 
whicb corne to seek under tbe f olds of the pall 
a reflection of the luster shed by the lîving." 

Unllke the noble Englîsh poet who, after 
an ordînary nigbt's sleep, awoke and fonnd 
himaelf famous, Beyle must bave slninbered 
tbirteen years, dating from the conunenee- 
ment of his last long sleep, before he conld 
hâve calcnlated on a similar surprise on 
waking, Bnt his honr bas corne at laet, and 
corne sooner than he anticipated. 

Marie-Henri Beyle was bom at Grenoble, 
on the 23d of Jannary, 1783, of a family 
whicb, witbont being noble, wos classed and 
lived familiarly witb tbe provincial aris- 
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totarany. One of his earliest preceptors waa 
a priest, who sadly nùsimâeTStood and mis- 
managed liis pnpiL " Beyle," says M. Méri- 
mée, "was wont to relate with bittemess, 
after forty years, that one day, baving tom 
bis eoat whikt at play, the abbé intrasted 
wiUi iûs éducation reprimanded him se- 
verely for Ma misdeed before bis connues, 
and told him he vas a di8gra<!e to rdigiou 
and to bis family. We langbed wben be 
narrated this incident ; but be saw in it sim- 
ply an act of priestly iyranny and a horrible 
injustice, where there was notbing to langb 
at, and be felt as acately as on the day of 
its ocenrrence tbe wonnd inâicted on his 
self-loTe." 

It was one of his aphorisme tbat onr 
parents and oor masters are owt nataral 
euemies wben we enter tbe world, the simple 
matter of fact being tbat bis OTm charaoter, 
tendendes, and a^irations bad been invari- 
ably opposed to tbe plans, wisbes, and modes 
of trhinking of bis famUy. Tbey were dearly 
wrong in endeavoting to force him into nn- 
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oongeni^ pstha of study ; nor vas he likely 
to be cored of his inbom -mlfolness or hia 
morbid sensibility by barah treatment. On 
the establishment of tbe École Centrale in 
1795 ih^ had no altematÎTe bat to send 
him there; and sach was bis qoickness or 
âiligence tbat when the day anÏTed for the 
ezamiuations in çrmimaire générale, not one 
of the papîls conld compete vîtb bim, and 
be received ail tbe prizes tbat bad been 
propoaed. 

I>armg tbe foor folloving years be sus- 
taîned bis repatation by canying ofl ail tbe 
firet piizes in ail the courses that be at- 
tended ; and at tbe end of tbat time, in 1798, 
be ooncentrated bis énergie on matbematics, 
for (according to M. Colomb) tbe strange 
reason tbat be bad a borror of bypocrisy, 
and rigbtly jndged tbat in matbematics 
it vas impossible. A more intelligible and 
more likely motive was bis landable ambition 
to be admitted into tbe Polytecbnic Scbool, 
for vbieh be was abont to become a can- 
didate, aft«r mncb anxions préparation, when 
xr 
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a sndden change took place in his prospects ; 
and we find him in 1800, at the âge of 
seventeen, a supemmnerary in the ministry 
of war. He was indebted for this employ- 
ment to the Dam f amily, which was distantly 
related to his own ; and when, early in the 
same year, the two brothers Daru were des- 
patched to Italy on pubUc dnty of an ad- 
ministrative kind, they invited Beyle to 
rejoin them there on the chance of some 
âtting occapation for him tnming np, He 
made the jonmey from G^neva to Milan on 
horsebaek, follomug so close on the traces 
of the învading army tliat he had to nin 
the gauutlet before the fort of Bard, which, 
overlooked from its insigniflcance, had well- 
nigh fmstrat«d the most brilliant of Napo- 
leon's early campaigns at starting. 

Om- yonng adventurer entered Milan at 
the beginning of June, 1800, and on the 14th 
of the same mohth had the good fortune to 
be présent, as an amateur, at the battle of 
Marengo. An armistice having been signed 
the next day, he took advantage of it to 
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vlsit, in Company with a son of 6«neral 
Mêlas, the Borromean Mes and the otlier re- 
markable objeets in the vloinity. Hnrried 
away, we suppose, by the military spirit 
wMcli animateâ ail aronnd him, Beyie en- 
tered a régiment of dragoons as qnarter- 
master, and in the cotirBe of a month 
received a commission as snblieatenant. 
He served for abont half a year as aide-de- 
camp to General Miehaud, and received the 
most flattering certificate of courage and 
eondnct; but before the expiration of a 
year (on September 17, 1801) he was ordered 
to rejoin bis régiment, then in garrison at 
Savigliano, in Piedmont, in conséquence of 
a régulation forbiddlug any offtcer under 
the rank of lieutenant to be employed as 
aide-de-camp. 

His life in a provincial town differed 
vidéLy from that of the brilliant staff-offtcer, 
whieh, between Brescia and Bergamo> with 
fréquent excursions to Milan and the Isles, 
and thîckly so-wn, says his biographer, with 
varions and romantic sensations, realized 
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his coneeptioiis of perfect happiuess. So 
Boon as tbe treaty of Amiens afforded him 
an honorable prétest for quitting au inactive 
and unezciting course of life in the army, he 
flnng np his commission, very much to the 
disgiist of his patrons, and went to réside 
wîth his parents at Grenoble. Of course 
this experiment failed, but he made himself 
sufficiently disagreeable to extort an aUow- 
ance of one himdred and âfty francs a 
month from his father, with leave to live at 
Paris, where, in Jiine, 1807, he took up his 
elevated abode {au cinquième) in the Rne 
d'AngiviUiers, and, witbout seeking for in- 
troductions or aiming at immédiate dis- 
tinction, eabnly and resolutely set aboat 
eduoating himself anew. 

Mont^qoien, Montaigne, Cabanis, Destutt 
de Tracy, Say, J. J. Eousseau, were his fa^ 
vente authors. He aiso made a caref ul study 
of A.lfieri's tragédies; and ont of his five 
francs a day he contrived to pay masters in 
English and fencing. He got on tolerahly 
well in English, althongh his instructor was 
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aa InshmaD witli a tonch oî the brogne; 
but Mb akill with the f oil wae ot so equivocal 
s descriptioii that Benoavier, the director of 
the Salle Fabien, wamed bim to bave re- 
coTirse as seldom as possible to cold ste^ 
His figure -waa 111 adapted for active exer- 
cises ; bat his nerves, which grew tremulous 
at the sligbtest tonch of émotion, were firm 
in the présence of danger. Hia eye was 
good, and he attaineâ to sneh proftciency 
\rith the pistol as to be able once, when ans- 
ions to display Ma «Irill, to bring down a 
bird npon the wing at forty yards* distance. 
The réputation thns acqnired (by a happy 
accident) was far from oseless for a man of 
Ms character, who was theu daily liable to 
be called to accoont for the indiscreet în- 
dnlgence of his peenliar hmnor. Toward 
tiie conclusion of his career he 'writes: 
" I onght to hâve been Mlled a dozen times 
for epigrams or mots piquants that cannot 
be f oi^tten ; and yet I bave received only 
three wonnds, two of wMcb are of little 
conséquence, those in the hand and the left 
ziz 
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toot" One o£ his maxims wae to seize ttie 
first occasion for a duel on entering life; 
and bis receipt for a ârst duel, whicdi he 
pronouuced infallible, runs tàus: "Whilst 
your adrersary is taJdng his aim, look at a 
tree and begin connting the leaves; one 
préoccupation will distract from another of 
a graver kiud. Whilst taMng aim yourself, 
récite two Latin versée; this will prevent 
you from fiiing too qnickly, and neutralize 
that ûve per cent, of émotion which bas sent 
so many balls twenty f eet above the mark." 
Âbout this time (1803) Beyle formed the 
curiouB projeet of writing a comedy, in one 
aet and in prose, to confute the critical 
canons of the celebrated GeofEroy. It was 
to be called Qwe/Ze Horrewr! (hi, Tami da 
despotisme pervertissmr de Vopimon piMiqvs. 
He worked at it, from time to time, for ten 
or twelve years, and then definitively aban- 
doued it. In 1805 he renewed the experi- 
ment of domestic life at Grenoble, whioh this 
time was curiously and cbaracteristically 
interrupt«d. He fell in love with an ac- 
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tress; emd oo her leaving Grenoble on a 
professioual engagement for MarseiUes, lie 
pretended a siidden inclination for com- 
merce, and became clerk to a Marseilles flrm 
of dealers in colonial prodaee, with whom he 
remained a year, when tbe lady married a 
rich Rossiau magnate, and Beyle retumed 
to Paris. Having contracted a fixed taste 
for intellectaal pureoits, he was irith diffl- 
enlty persnaded by his friends, the Dams, to 
attacb Mmself once more to their fortunes. 
He complied, however, and rejoined them in 
Gtermany, where lie was présent, as a non- 
oombatajit, at the battle of Jena, and wit- 
nessed the triomphant entry of Xapoleon 
into Berlin in 1806. A few days after this 
«vent, Connt Dam (the father) procured for 
Beyle the place of intendant of the domains 
of the Ëmperor in Bnmewîck, which he held 
two yearB, profiting by his résidence in the 
dnchy to stady the German language and 
philosophy. Hère, again, he gave signal 
proof of both moral and physical courage. 
He put down an insurrection in town, the 
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ganison of wMch had just gnîtteâ it, by the 
bold expédient of anuin^ the invalid soldiere 
left behind in a hospital, and euddeiily lead- 
ing them against the crowd. An instance 
of his energy as an administrator is thns 
related hy M. Mérimée : 

" Aooording to his wonted mode of show- 
ing himself worse than he was, he aSected 
to despise the enthusiasm that made the 
men of his epoch do such great things. 
' We had the sacred fire,' he observed, ' and 
I amongst the rest, thongh unworthy. I 
had been sent to Brvmswick, to levy an ex- 
traordinary contribution of five millions. I 
raised seren millions, and I narrowly es- 
caped being tom in pièces by the popnlace, 
who were exasperated at the excess of my 
zeal. The Emperor inquired the uame of 
the auditor who had so acted, and said, 
"Cest Um."'" 

It wonld hâve been difScolt to discover 
another anditor similarly circnmstanced who 
would hâve refrained from putting into his 
own pocket one, at least, of the two extra 
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milliouB ; and ît is far from olear that the 
Emperor woold liave trusted or respected 
Mm l68S on that aoconnt, so long as the im- 
périal demands were fully answered. Ka- 
poleon commonly kuew to a fraction the 
amonnt of the illicit gains of his fonction- 
aries, as the farnoos contracter, Onvrard, 
dÎBCovered to his cost This man was once 
foolish enongh to bet that Mademoiselle 
Georges wonld snp with him instead of 
keeping her known engagement to snp, on 
a specified night, at the Tnileriee, He over- 
came her aeruples by a bribe of two hondred 
thonBand francs, and won his wager. The 
day following he was ordered to attend the 
Emperor, and was thus qnietly addre&sed : 
" M. Onvrard, you hâve gained flve millions 
by yonr contraots for the snpply of the 
army in Spain. Ton will pay two into the 
impérial treasnry withont delay." He paid, 
therefore, eighty thonsand poonds for his 
eapric« or vanity. This state of thlngs and 
tone of feeling mnst be kept in mind in ap- 
preciating a maa like Beyle, who, a conflrmed 
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volaptoary, after deaUng with millions in 
tàmes of commotion and confusion, died in 
exile becaose be oonld never muster capital 
enongh to secure an anuuity of one hundred 
and sixty pounds a year. 

In Mb capacity of anditorbe was attached 
to the grand army during tire invasion of 
Bussia, and bad bis fuU sbare of tbe glories, 
dangers, and privations of tbe retreat, He 
■was among tbe few, says M. Mérimée, who, 
on this trying occasion, never forfeited tbe 
respect of otbers. One day, not far from 
tbe Beresina, Beyle presented bimself, shaved 
and carefully dressed, bef ore bis cbief . " Ton 
bave sbaved as osual, I see," observed M. 
Dani; "yon are a brave man [un homme de 
cœur]." In a letter from Moscow be bas 
given one of tbe mcrat grapbic and pictu- 
resqne accounts we are acqnainted witb of 
tbe fire. It conclndes thns: 

" We left tbe city lighted up by the finest 
conflagration in the world, forming an im- 
mense pyramid, whicb, like the prayers of 
t^e faithful, had ite base on eartb and 
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its snnuoit in heaven. The moon appeared 
aboyé this atmoE^bere of flame and Bmoke. 
It was an imposing spectacle, bnt one oogbt 
to bave been alone, or sturotinded by men 
of mind, to enjoy it. That which lias epoiled 
the Rnseian campaign for me is to bave 
made it vitb people wbo wonld bave com- 
mon-placed the Golosseom and tbe Bay of 
NapIeB." 

He said he bad not soffered so Tery mnch 
from bnnger doriug tbe retreat, but fonnd 
it impossible to recall to memory bow be 
bad proenred food, or wbat be bad eaten, 
frith tbe exception of a Ituup of tallow for 
wbicb be paid twenty francs, and wbicb be 
always recoUected with deligbt. Before set- 
ting ont on tbis expédition be deemed it 
pradent to take spécial précautions against 
tbe want of ready money. His sister re- 
placed ail tbe battons of a sortont by gold- 
pièces of trrenty and forty francs, covered 
Trïtb dotb. On bia retnm sbe asked if tbis 
expédient bad answered. He bad never once 
âiOQgbt of it since his departore. By dint 
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of tazîiig iÙB memoiy he recalled s vague 
impresBion of havicg giveu the old siirtoiit 
to the waiter of an inn near Wihia, witli the 
gold buttons sewed np as at "Pans. This 
incident, observes M. Colomb, is truly illus- 
trative, for Beyle was eicessively given to 
précaution, withont a parallel for forgetfnl- 
ness, and reckless to the last degree. 

He abided faithfoUy by the declining for- 
tunes of Napoléon, and did good service in 
the criais of 1814 ; bnt he was destined never 
to enjoy the reward of fais dévotion, and 
when the crash came he bore his min mth 
BO philosophical an air that many snperficial 
observera openly accnsed bim of ingratitude 
and tergiversation. The beat answer to 
snoh charçes was his refusai to apply or lay 
hinjself ont for office under the restored 
monarchy, althoi^h a fair opening was 
managed for him by his friends. 

In Angust, 1814, he left Paris for Milan, 
where he resided tiU 1S21, wîth the exception 
of vieits to Paris and London in 1817. At 
Milan he enjoyed in perfection the précise 
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iàuà of life wliicli snited him. The opéra 
was & never-failing Boorce of enjoyment; 
and there was no department of the fine 
arts from which he conld not draw both 
instraction and amusement at -will. The 
cosmopolîtan charaoter of Mb taste may 
be inferred from the manner in which he 
speakB, in a letter dated Octoher, 1818, of - 
Vigan&, the composer of balleta: 

"Every man who has an inmieose saccess 
in his own conntry Ib remarkable in the eyes 
of a philosopher. Viganô, I repeat, haB had 
tbis saccesB. For exaœple, four thoosand 
francs a year has beeu usnally pûd to the 
composers of ballets ; he hae f orty-f our thou- 
sand for 1819. Â Farisian wiU exclaim, 
'Fi, Fhffrreurl' He may speak in good 
f aith ; only, I shaU add agide, so mnch the 
worse for him. If Vigan6 discovers the art 
of ■writing geatnres and gronps, I maintain 
that in 1860 he will he more spoken of thaa 
Madame de Staël. Therefore I hâve a right 
to cal] him a great man, or at least a very 
remarkahle man, and snperior, libe Rossiui 

ZXTil 
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or Canova, to oll that yoa hâve at Paris in 
the fine arts or literatnre." 

In another letter, in whieli hé repeats and 
jnstiâea this opinion, lie says : " I pass my 
evenings with RoBHini and Montî. Allthings 
considered, I prefer eztraordinary men to 
ordinary ones." Âmong the extraordinary 
men with -nhom he associated on fATnîliar 
terms at Milan wae Lord Byron, who ad- 
dressed the follofring letter to him in 1823. 
By M. Mérimée'B kindnees we are enabled to 
give a literal copy, the itaUcs inolnded : 

" Genoa, May 29, 1823. 
" Sm : At présent that I know to whom I 
am indebted for a very fiattering mention 
in the 'Rome, NapUs et Florence en 1817,' by 
M. Stendahl, it is fit that I should retnm 
my thanks (however imdesired or nndesira- 
ble) to M. Beyle, with whom I had the honor 
of being acqnainted at Milan in 1816. Ton 
only did me too mnch honor in what yon 
were pleased to say in that work ; but it haa 
hardly given me leas pleaenre than the praise 

ZZTiii 
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itself, to become at lengtli aware (wMcIi I 
hâve done hj mère accident) tliat I am in- 
debted for it to one of whose good opinion 
I ^n really ambitioiis. So many changes 
liave taken place in tbe Milan circle that I 
hardly dare recnr to it — some dead, some 
bauiâlied, and some in tbe Anstrian dtin- 
geons. Poor PeUico ! I trust that in his 
ÎTon solitade his mnse is coneoling him in 
part — one day to âelight ns ^;ain, when both 
she and her poet are restored to freedom. 

" Of your Works I hâve only seen Borne, 
and the Idves of Haydn and Mozart, and the 
brochiire on Bacine and Shakespeare. The 
Histmre de la Peinture I hâve not yet the 
good fortone to possess. There is one part 
of your observations in the pamphlet which 
I shall ventore to reinark npon ; it regards 
Walter Scott. Ton say that ' his chu'acter 
is little «orthy of enthusiasm,' at the same 
time that you mention his productions in 
the manner they deserve. I hâve known 
Walter Scott long and well, and in occa- 
sional situations which call forth the real 
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character, and I eau assure yoa that lus 
charaeter is worthy of aâmiration — that of - 
ail men he is the most open, the most honor- 
o&Ie, the moet anmbîe. Witb Ms politics I 
hâve nothing to do ; they difFer from mine, 
whieh reuders it difficnlt for me to speak of 
them. Bnt he is perfectlj/ sincère in them — 
and eincerîty may be hmtMe, bnt she connot 
le servUe. I pray you, therefore, to correct 
or eoften that passage. Yon may perhaps 
attribnte this offlcionsaess of mine to a f aise 
afFectation of candor, as I happen to be a 
writer also. Attribnte ît to what motive 
yon please, bnt bdieve the tmth. I eay that 
Walter Scott îs ae nearly a thorongh good 
man as man can be, because I kno^r it by 
expérience to be the case. 

" If yon do me the fsvor of an answer, 
may I reqnest a speedy one T Beeanse it Ib 
possible (thongh not yet deeided) that cir- 
cnmstances may condnct me once more to 
Greece. My présent address is Genoa, where 
an answer will reach me in a short time, or 
be forwarded to me ■wherever I may be. I 
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beg you to believe me, with a Uvely recollee- 
tioii of our bidef acquaintance, and the hope 
of one day renewing it, yotir ever obligea 
and obedient Immble servant, 

"NoblBtbon. 

"P. S. — I make no excoee for -writing to 
yon in English, as I nnderstand you are well 
acquainted with that langnage. 

"À MOUBŒUE H. Betle, 
"Bue de Bichelien, No. 63, à FariB." 

In March, 1818, Beyle Tviites thus to a 
friend who was atmons tihat he sbonld 
become a candidate for office: 

" Withont bating any one, I bave always 
been exqmsit«ly abhorred by half of my 
officiai relations, etc., etc. To conclude, I 
like Italy. I pass from seven o'elock to 
midnigbt every evening in listening to 
nrnsic; tbe dimate does tbe rest. Do yon 
know tàat during the last blx weeks we bave 
been at 14° of RéaumnrT Do yon know that 
at Yenioe one lives like a gentleman for nine 
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lire a day, and that the Venetian lira is fifty 
centimes î I shall live a year or two longer 
at Mil^i, tben ae mnch at Veuice, and then 
in 1821, preseed by misfortune, I shall go to 
Gtdaro. I shaU sell the apartment, for wMoh 
I was offered ten thotLsand francs this year, 
and I shall try my fortune at Paris." 

By a strange coinoidence of untoward 
évente, which conld not hâve been eo mnch 
ae gneseed when this plan of life was 
sketched, he was eventnally compelled to 
adhère to it. His father died in the course 
of the following year {Jime, 1819), and left 
him les8 than half of the one hnndred thon- 
sand francs on which he had calcnlated ; and 
in July, 1820, he writes to annonnce "the 
greatest misfortone that could happeu to 
him," "the hardest blow he had ever re- 
ceived in his hfe." A report had got abont, 
and was generally credited at Milan, that 
he waB a secret agent of the Prench govem- 
ment. "It bas been circnlating for six 
months. I observed that masij persons 
tried to avoid salnting me. I cared httle 
abont this, when the Idnd Fhina wrote me 
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the letter wbieb I inclose. I am not angry 
with him, yet hère is a terrible blow. For, 
after ail, what is this Frencbman doing 
hereî Slilanese ramplicity will never be 
able to comprehend my philosophie Hfe, and 
that I lire hère on Ave thonsand francs 
better than at Paris on twelve thonsand." 
He bad partly bimself h> blâme for this di&- 
i^reeable position, for he was fond of mys- 
tifying people by playing trieks wità hia 
name, or by adopting odd names and sig- 
natures, as wéll as by giving connterfeit, 
shifting, and contradictory descriptions of 
bis birth, rank, and profession. Mme. Anee- 
lot {Les Sàhns de Paris) relates that he made 
it a condition, on accepting an invitation to 
one of ber soirées, that be shonld come nnder 
any name he èbose. He was announced as 
M. Cœsar Bombay, and mystified her âiends 
by describing Imnself as ptirveyor of eotton 
nigbtcaps and stocMngs to the army, which 
he said waa a higher and more nsefiil voca- 
tion than man of letters. In his Mémoire» 
<Pt(n ToKrisU he aâsumes the character of an 
iron-master. 
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"When," says M. Colomb, "he had given 
his address to a tailor or bootmaker, it was 
rarely that he gave his real name. ThÏB led 
to quid pro qttos wMcli amiised him. Thus 
he was inquired for by tnms under the 
uames ot Bel, Beil, Bell, Lebel, etc. As to 
his profession, it depended on the capriee of 
the moment. At Milnn he gave himself ont 
for a snperior offleer of drageons wbo had 
obtained his discharge in 1814, and son of a 
gênerai of artillery. AU thèse little inven- 
tions were bnt jobes; he never derived 
any advantage from them beyond a little 
amusement." 

Tbis excuse migbt bave been x>artiaUy 
admissible if, in the aristocratie society of 
Milui, he had given himself ont for an ex- 
eorporal and the son of a tailor; but the 
assumption of a superior grade cuid higher 
birth savors strongly of a censurable amount 
of petty vanity ; and such tricks were the 
heigbt of foUy in a town like Milan, where 
both the goveming and the govemed were 
naturally prone to snspect treaehery. 
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While he was yet hesitating what course 
to pnrsne, the police settled the matter 
by stunmarily ordering him to leaye the 
AuBtriaQ territory, npoD the gratuitons anp- 
poBÎtion that be was afOliated to the sect of 
Carbonari. From 1821 to 1830 he readed 
at Paris, wliere he was an established inem- 
ber of the ciroles which comprised the lead- 
ing notabUities of the period, maie luid 
ffimale. 

" It is from this epoch," says M. Colomb, 
"that bis réputation as homme cPesprit and 
eont^ir agréable [botli thèse terms are un- 
translatable] dates. Society listened with 
pleasore — with a siistained înterest — to 
that mnltitnde of anecdotes which his vast 
memory aud his lively imagûiatiou prodnced 
onder a gracefol, colored, original form. 
People recognized in the narrator the man 
who had stndied and seen mnch and ob- 
served with acnteness. Aeross the ptofonnd 
changes nndergone by the salon life since 
1789, he recalled attention, in a limited de- 
gree, to the taste which reigned at that time 
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among those wlio guided it ; he snoceeded in 
generaliziiig Uie conversatioit — a difficnlt 
and almost disused thing ia our days, wben, 
if tihree people were gathered togeûier, there 
are two couversatioiis proceeding sîmultane- 
oiisly withont auy connection; when rouis 
resemble public places open to ail corners ; 
and where aboat as much esprit is consumed 
as at a costume-bail composed of persona 
■wlio see one another for thé flrst time. 
Beyle's agreeability freqneutly enabled him 
to triiuuph over àll the dissolvents ■whieh 
tend to destroy Freneli soeiety." 

Aod a very great triumph it was, if we 
consider the period and the angry paesions 
which theu divided the company he thns 
contrived to amalgamate by the introduction 
of well-chosen topics, by bis félicitons mode 
of treating them, by his varied kuowledge, 
Ma lively fancy, and his tact. The reason 
why M. Colomb is obUged to go baek to a 
period antécédent to 1789 for bis modél of 
drawing-room lif e is that the French thence- 
forth ceased to be the gay, langhing, plea- 
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snre-seeking nation of which we hâve read 
or heard traditionally. Serions practical 
politios are a sad drawback to lively and 
élever conversation, uot merely becaose any 
dnll fellow can bawl ont the commonplaces 
of his party, bnt becanse the easy interchange 
of mind is impeded, and our thonghts are 
coQstantly reverting, in onr own despite, to 
the absorbing and beaten questions of the 
honr. Bnt the buoyant spirits and elastic 
énergies of a rising generatioii cannot be 
kept down. The stniggle of a new school 
of anthors or artists with a deoUning or 
soperannnated one affords ample scope for 
the display of wit, taste, and acquirement; 
and the oontest between olassicism and 
romanidcism, which raged furionslj dnr- 
ing the last years of the Bestoration, was 
admirably adapted to the genius of a Beyie. 
There can hardly be a fairer test of the 
position held by a man in his own conntiy 
than the contemporary impression of an en- 
lightened foreigner. In her JVance in 1829- 
30 Lady Morgan describes "the brilliant 
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Beyle" as the central figure of a group of 
notabilities at ber hoteL 

It is . . . recorded of him that, besides 
talking well himself, be oontiribated lai^ely 
to tbe social pleasores of the circles in wbicb 
be mixed, by leading otbers to talk, and 
by bringing persons of congenial minds 
together. 

" A party of ei^t or ten agreeable per- 
sons," be writes, " wbere tbe conversation is 
gay and anecdotic, and wbere weak puncb 
is banded ronnd at balf-past twelve, is tbe 
place in tbe world wbere I enjoy myself 
most. There, in my élément, I infinitely 
prefer bearing others talk to taUdng myself. 
I readily eink back iuto tbe silence of bappi- 
ness; and if I talk, it is only to pay my 
ticket of admission." 

He named balf-past twelve at nigbt be- 
canse tbe steady, regniar, formai people are 
wont to retire before that time, and tbe ûeld 
is pretty snre to be left free to tboee wbo 
live for intellectnal interconrse, and wbo 
love it for its own sake, instead of hnrrying 
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to crowd after erowd to proclaim their im- 
portance, gratify their vanlty, or parade their 
tiresomeness. He insisted on anecdotes, 
f acts, and incidents in contradiatinction to 
the vague, the declamatory, and the abstract 
style of conversation — that trick of phraee- 
making, as he termed it, which (in common 
■with Byron) he deteoted and detested in 
Corinne. 

In an existence like Beyle's, as in a Bem- 
brandt pictnre, the bright parts are broadly 
contrasted by the snrroanâing intemdty of 
shade. "My seneibility," he writes, shortly 
before his death, "bas become too acnte. 
What does but graze others wounds me to 
the qnick. Such was I in 1799 ; such am I 
etill in 1840. Bat I hâve leamed to hide ail 
this nnder irony imperceptible to the com- 
mon herd." In the midst of his social 
trinmphs he more than once meditated 
suicide; and on one occasion, in 1828, he 
appears to bave been driven to despair by 
the remi^ness of an EngHsb pnblisher, who 
had omitted to pay him for some articles 
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magazine. Under thèse circumstances we 
can hardly wonder tbat the prospect of an 
independence induced him to accept tlie 
consulship of Trieste, whieh was olotained 
for him, in September, 1830, by the friends 
who had thriven on the révolution of Jnly. 
They hâve been censnred for not doing 
more for him ; bat it shonld be remembered 
that a party is a combination of persons ^ho 
unité their tcdents and resources upon au 
uuderstanding that, in case of success, the 
power and patronage thereby acquired shall 
be shared among them. There is nothing 
neoessarily wrong in snch a league, because 
those forming it may fairly claim crédit for 
confldeuce in one auother's honesty and 
capacity, as well as for having fixed prin- 
ciples of policy to carry ont ; and the lead- 
ers hâve no right to gratify their private 
feélings at the expansé of their supporters. 
Now Beyle took no part in the proeeedings 
which resulted in the temporary estab- 
lishment of the Orléans dynafity npon the 
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tlirone. He had enconntered no danger 
and was entitled to no reward. Nay, he 
had jnst before been in confidential com- 
mtmication with the Polignac ministry on 
the délicate snbject of the Roman Conehive. 
He had made himself eztremely oseful, and 
■waBnatorallylooting forward to bis reward 
from them. So far sa his influence went, 
it had been exerted to depreciate and dis- 
conrage the exertions of the Libéral party. 
" France," he had said some time before, " is 
on the highroad to happinese. If they try to 
make her take the short enta they -will apset 
the coach." The remark was prophétie and 
does crédit to his pénétration. 

He was snpremely misérable at Trieste, 
and, fortimately for him, Prince Mettemich 
refnsed to sanction the appointment ; so he 
was transferred to Civîta Vecchia, which 
was an improvement, as admitting of fré- 
quent excursions to Home. But his letters 
are as foll as ever of longings for Parisian 
life. 

"What a perspective," he exclaims, "not 
xlt 
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to see the intellectaal people of Paria more 
than two or three times before I die ! I was 
at a ehamûng dinner yesterday, the ânest 
place in the ueigbborhood — trees, a fresh 
breeze, and thirty-three gueat», who f elt hon- 
ored by the ja^seoce of a consul ; bat not 
an idea, not a touch of depth or refinement. 
Am I destined to die sorrounâed by têtes t 
It looks very like it. I am sought after ; I 
enjoy some conBiâeration ; I hâve the lest 
slice of a fish wdgMng foarteen pounds, the 
1>est of its Mnd; I had an excellent horse, 
which did the âve miles and a half in three 
qnarters of an honr ; yet I am perishing of 
ennui How many cold eharacters, how 
many geometricians, woiild be happy, or at 
least tranqnil and satisâed, in my place ! 
But my Boul is a £re, which dies out if it 
does not flame np. I reqaire three or four 
ûubicfeet of new ïdeas per day, as a steamhoat 
requires coal." 

The ntmost indulgence he could obtain 
waB leave of absence, pnrchased by the sac- 
rifice of haJf his aalary, from 1836 to 1839. 
xlil 
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In 1838 he Câme to London, and (aecording 
to M. Colomb) struok up a pasBiug mtûnacy 
witti Théodore Hook at the Athemeum Club. 
In M&rch, 1839, on the retirement of M. 
Mole from the presidency of thé Conneil 
and the Ministry of Foreign ÂSairs, Beyle 
reluctaatly resumed his officiai duties at 
Civita Vecchia. His health hegan to break, 
and he retumed to Paris for médical advice 
in 1841. On the 22d of March, 1842, he was 
struck with apople^ in the Bue Neuve des 
Capucins, close to the door of the Foreign 
Office. He was carried to his lodging in the 
Bue Neuve des Petits Champs, where he ex- 
pired at two o'elock the next moming, with- 
out having uttered a word, and apparently 
■withont pain, in the sixtieth year of Ma âge. 
He was buried in the Cemetery of Montmar- 
tre (du Nord), and the following inscription 
was plaeed, by his own express directions, 
npon hia monument: "Arrigo Beyle, Mi- 
lanese, Scrisse, Amô, Visse. Ann. 59, M. 2. 
Mori 2. 23 Marzo, MDCCCSLII." (" Henry 
Beyle, Milanese, Wrote, Loved, Lived. 59 

yliji 
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years and 2 months. He died at 2 aju. on 
the 23d March, 1842.") 

Âccording to Beyle's own philosophical 
creed, which referred everything to self, he 
TTote and loved and lived in vain ; for his 
■writings were unprofitable, his loves were 
nnprosperous, and his life vas an nnhappy 
one. It will not be uninstmctive, nor beeide 
the porpose, Ut trace and analyze the more 
recondite causes of thèse résulta. 

Miss Edgeworth wrete the story of Murad 
the Unïucky to prove that what is popularly 
oalled ill luck is sLmply another name for 
imprudence, and that we hâve commonly 
ourselves to thank for our suecess or ill 
Buccess in life. Beyle's career might be 
plausibly adduced either for or against her 
argument. It was undeuiably iU luck that 
two dynasties should be suceessively upset 
jost as he had estabhshed a claim on each 
respectively. His acknowledged merits very 
far exceeded those of many by whom he 
was distanced in the race, and on five or six 
occasions he strikingly distingnished him- 
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self ; yet hie good hite did little or nothing 
for hiB advaiicemeiit. Fortune, therefore, 
eleàrly had sometbing to do with his disap. 
pointmente; yet we are disposed to think 
that his avowed incapacity for biding his 
time was the main cause of most of them. 
In the worldly struggle passive endurance 
is no less nsefol thMi active energy; and 
patience nnder annoyance, or persévérance 
in uncongeoial employments, bas again and 
again proved ambition's best ladder. Beyle 
was the most impatient and least tolérant 
of human beings. Whenever an occupation 
ceased to lnt«reBt him, be abandoned it ; the 
moment his acquaintance failed to amuse be 
fled from tbem. He deemed ennui the great- 
est of earthly evils, and a bore the worst of 
criminals. 

Armed with médical and légal authorities 
to the effect that deatb might be produced 
^yy ennni, and that means by wbieh it was 
illegaUy inflicted were immaterial in a judi- 
«àfll point of view, the Duc de Laragoais 
formally proseeuted a famous Farisian bore 
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for aD attempt upon his life. If Beyle had 
been tàe jndge he would hâve broken the 
accnsed npoa tàe wheel withoat mercy or 
compunction. He was not wliolly without 
excuse, for when suffering from ennui he 
nnderwent a complète prostration of the 
moral and physical faculties. 

Another of his conflrmed antipathies, if 
more excusable, was not less formidable 
as an obstacle or dangerons as a stnmbling- 
block. 

" Three or four times," he writes, in his 
fif ty-sixth year, " fortune bas ^ocked at my 
door. In 1814 it only rested with myself 
to be named Prefect of Mans, or Director- 
Gteneral of Corn Imports at Paris under 
the orders of Count Beugnot; but I was 
frightened at the number of platitudes and 
half-meannesses imposed daily on the pubhc 
fonctionaries of ail classes. . . . When I see 
a man strutting about a room with a number 
of orders at his buttonhole I involuntanly 
reckon up the number of paltry actions, of 
degrading snbmissions, and of ten of black 
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treaaoQS that be must hâve accamnlated to 
hâve reeeived so many certiûcates of them." 

This may recall Selwyn's remark on a 
ailver dinuer-service at the sale of the effects 
of Mr. Felham, the Ministor: "How many 
toads hâve been eaten off thèse plst«B ! " 

Beyle rivaled or outdid Swift in his " bâte 
of folly" and bis "scom of fook," and toot 
no paÎDS to coneeal his aversion or con< 
tempt. At the same time (like Sydney 
Smith with bis " f oolometer ") he fnlly ap- 
preciated the importance of this very nu- 
merons and very inflnential corporation. 
Thus, when msintaîuing the cause of tbe ro- 
mantic sohool sgainst the chis&icists, he says : 

"Never, in the memory of bistorians, did 
nation ondergo in its manners and its plea- 
sores a more rapid and entdre change tban 
that from 1780 to 1823 ; and people wish to 
give us the same Uterature 1 Let our grave 
adversaries look round them. The fool [sot] 
oî 1780 produced stupid and insipid plea- 
eantries ; he was always laugbing. Tbe fool 
of 1823 prodnees philosophie reasonings — 
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vague, liarckiieyed, sleep-ingpirmg ; his face 
is constautly elongated. Hère is a notable 
révolution. A eociety in wMch an élément 
80 essential and so abnndant as the fool is 
changed to tbis estent canuot support either 
the same comic or the same pathetic. Then 
everybodj aimed at making his neighbor 
langh; now everybody wiebeB to pick his 
neighbor's pocket." 

We hâve already quoted his confession oî 
an incurable tendenoy to produce enmity by 
his sarcasms. A man who habitually in- 
dulges in this mode of talking and writing 
may be esteemed for hîs manly spirit, bis 
independent bearing, his moral and physi- 
cal oonr^e, or his uncompromising integ- 
rity, but he will rarely succeed as a place- 
hnnter. 

He is admitted on ail handa to hâve been 
a man of strict honor and scrupulous in- 
tegrity. M. Colomb adds that few hâve had 
more devoted friends than Beyle, although 
he was culpably prone to neglect their in- 
tereste as well as his own. This nûses a 
xlTiii 
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fresh dîffienlty, for, generally ^>eakmg, no 
bad quality or vice carrîee îts appropriate 
pnmslmieiLt along with it more Burely than 
heartlessness. If we do not trust others 
they will not trust us ; and if we hâve no 
faiUi in friendslùp vre ueither deserre nor 
aeqnire friends. What is worae, we forfeit 
our best source of consolation when we 
throw away hope ; and we canter happiness 
in the bnd wlien we Idll enthasiafim ; 

" Like lollowing Me in créatures we disseot, 

We loae it in the moment we deteot." 

In one of Beyle's letters he speaks of him- 
sdf as simnltaneoualy conscious of two states 
of being — tie sentient and the observant or 
reasoning; and we oan fancy him Uke the 
hero in Used Up {I/Homme Blasé), who, in 
monLentary expectation of a strong ezcite- 
ment, takes ont Ms watch to connt the beat- 
ings of his puise. This constant practie© of 
mental analysis may refine the perceptive 
powers, sharpen the logîcal faculty, or sup- 
ply materîals for pBychological study ; but 
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it ohills the imaginatâou, and induces an un- 
due préférence for eensnal pleasures as the 
most solid or tte least evanescent Bources of 
enjoyinent, Snch was one of its effects on 
Beyle, who eombined proriency of f ancy with 
delicacy of thonght, and (no very rare occur- 
rence) was at the same tâme sentimental, and 
what the late Lord Ponsonby used to call 
^esAîmental. Another of its effects, not less 
marked, was to inspire him with a morbid 
dislike to verse, although he showed admi- 
rable discrimination m selecting beantifnl 
passages from Shakespeare and Dante. 

The reader will hâve observed that the 
combination of quahties irhich we hâve 
described in Beyle belongs rather to the 
analytical than to the créative order of 
mind, and entitles their possessor to rank 
higher as a critic or metaphysician than as 
a -writer of fiction. It is the very essence of 
sonnd criticism to trace impressions to their 
source ; but the poet, the dramatîst, and the 
novehst {or writer of the prose epic) most be 
swept along by the glowing etream of their 
1 
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own compositioii, or the public mil loot on 
indifferently or not notice them st alL In 
the case of the aathor before us, precifiely 
irhat we should hâve anticipated from a 
priori reasoning bas come to paas. The 
only Works of liis wbich acqoireâ any share 
of popnlarity on their first appearance were 
Borne, NapUs, and Florence (1817), Rtuxne rf 
Shakespeare (1823), and the Life of Bossim 
(1823). Beyle was passionately fond of 
miiBic. Wbeu he wrote on it he waa hurried 
away by his sabjeet ; and the ârst of thèse 
three works may be described as s masical 
tour. The Life of Bosstni speaks for itself, 
and Badne and Shakespeare was an ezcln- 
Bively critieal production, thrown ofE npon a 
saddeu impulse in the height of an exdt- 
ing controveny. Sudi an occasion was 
eminently favorable to the display of his 
peculiar talents; and he was saved, in his 
own despite, from the fatal error of writing, 
or affecting to Write, for a contemporary 
public of exceedingly narrow dimensions, or 
for a larger one that was to begîn studying 
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lùm in right eaïuest, and in a becoming- 
spirit, abont 1880. 

It 13 stated in an English book of travels 
(by the writer), printed for private circula- 
tion, that Manzoni, " haLf in eamest, avowed 
it to be his creed tbat as society became 
more enlightened it would tolerate no sadh. 
thing as literature considered merely as a 
création of art." Beyle, too, frequently acted 
on the hypothesis that this stage of progres- 
sive improvement had been reached already, 
or was snre to be reached very shortly ; for 
he takes little pains to develop, or even to 
separate, his ideas, thoughts, and images 
when they OTowd npon him. When the 
expression is irreproaehable in respect of 
deamess, the odds are that the arrangement 
is f anlty or that the f orm is snch as to creat« 
an inadéquate impression of the work. We 
do not remember another instance in whieh 
80 much curions information and masterly 
critioism, eo mueh varied and valnable matter 
of ail sorts, is presented in so loose, scattered, 
nnpretending, and unattractive a shape as in 
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his Promenades dans Borne, His friends al- 
lège that it was his dislike of Madame de 
Staël, and his horror of what he thoTight the 
sickly sentimentalities and pompons plati- 
tndes of Corinne, that hnrried him into 
the opposite extrême of pntting forth two 



"Wliatever négligence may be found in 
his Works," says M. Mérimée, "thèse were 
net the less laborioudy worked np. AU his 
books were copied several times bef ore being 
delivered to the printer ; but his corrections 
were not of style. He always wrote faat, 
changing his thonght, and troubling hùnself 
little aboat the form. He had even a con- 
tempt for style, and maintained that an 
autbor had attained perfection when readers 
remembered his ideas withoat being able to 
recall his phrases." Jnst so it has been ob- 
serred that the best-dressed person is one 
who leavea a gênerai impression of ease and 
élégance; or, as Bnmimel pat it, if John 
Bull stops to look at you, yon are not well 
dressed, but too stiff, too tight, or too fash- 
liii 
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louable. M. Tliiers, ^ain, in the éloquent 
préface to iÔB concludmg Tolomes, compares 
a perfeot style to glass, whidi we look 
through -without being couBcioaB of its 
présence between the object and tbe eye. 
Thèse respective points of exeeUenee, how- 
ever, are not attaîned TPhea the dress con- 
V6JB an impression of awkwardness, when 
the glasB troubles the view, or when the 
styla repels readers, and dégrades, instead 
of eleratiug, the thought. 

Kor are they often attained without labor ; 
and it has been pointedly observed that the 
Bambïers of Dr. Johnson, elaborate as thej 
appear, were written rapldly and seldom 
nnderwent revision, while the simple lan- 
guage of Rousseau, Tvhich seems to come 
flowing from the heart, was the slow produc- 
tion of painful toil, pausing on every word 
and balancing every sentence. Balzac con- 
éludes his fervent eulogy of Beyle by pro- 
testing against hia " habitudes de sphinx^ and 
eays of the style of his beat work, " He writes 
very much in the style of Diderot, who was 
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not a -writer ; but the oouceptioD is grand 
and poirerful, the thooglit is oiiginal and 
often well rendered. This system is not to 
be held up to imitation. It would be too 
dangerons to let anthors believe thernselves 
profonnd thinkers. It woidd oertainly be 
too dangeroiiB to let them set np for so 
many Benthams, and dépend npon a cor- 
responding supply of Dmnonts to translate 
or interpret them." 

In a letter to M. Colomb, Balzac adds : 
" Beyle is one of the most remarkable spirits 
of the âge; but be bas not paid snffloient 
attention to form: he wrote as the birds 
sing, and onr langna^ is a sort of Madame 
Honesta, who finds no good in anything that 
is not irreproachable. I au deeply grieyed 
at his sndden death. The pnming-knife 
should bave been oarried into the Chctrtreme 
de Parme, and a second édition wonld bave 
made a complète and irreproacbable work of 
it. In any case it is a wonderful production, 
le Uvre des esprife distingués." 

We concnr with M. Balzac to the estent 
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of thinking the Chartreuse de Parme a very 
remarkable book, wMoh may be fairly taken 
as Beyle's masto^ece in thé department of 
fiction. 
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EHIS Btory was ■written in the win- 
ter of 1830, at three hundred 
leagaes' distance from Paris. 
Many years before that, at the 
time when onr annies were oveminning 
Europe, chance Trilled that I shonld be domi- 
eiled for a while in the honse ol a canon of 
the Church. It waa at Padaa, a frolicsome 
city, where, as at Veniee, pleasnre ia the 
chief end of hfe, and is pnrsued with an 
ardor that does not allow one time to qnarrel 
with one*» neighbors. My stay there beiug 
protracted, the Canon and I hecame cronies. 
Revisiting Padna ahout the end of the 
year 1830, 1 at once tumed my steps t« the 
dweUing of the worthy ecclesiastic. He was 
dead, as I was qnite well aware ; bnt I wanted 
to renew acqnaintance mth the salon where 
we had spent so many pleasant hours to- 
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gether. I fotind the premises occupied by 
the Canon's nephew and his young wife, ipho 
received me wità the cordiality of old f riends, 
Some ueighbore dropped in, and it was quite 
late bef ore tbe party sepuuted. The nephew 
sent ont a servant, who retumed from the 
Café Pedroti with an excellent zamix^on. 
But what was chieây responsible for keeping 
ns ail from oor beds so long was the etory 
of the Duchess Sanseverina, to which some 
one made a chance allusion, and which the 
nephew related at length for my benefit. 

" I do not expect to find so pleasant a house 
as this in the conntry to which I am bonnd," 
eaid I to my friends, "and as a means of 
dispelling the tediiun of the long honrs of 
darknese, I mean to mannfactare a romance 
from the life of yoor charming Duohess San- 
severina. I shall adopt the style of yonr 
good old novelist BandeUo, Bishop of Agen, 
who would bave considered it nothing legs 
than criminal to omit any true incidents of 
his narrative, or fabricate new ones." 

" In that case," said the nephew, " I wiU 
lend you the jonmals of my uncle, who, in 
epeaMng of Parma, mentions some of the 
intrigues of that court in the days when the 
Dnchess's word was law there. But look out 
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for yonrself 1 The narrative is not as moral 
as it might be, and it may be the means of 
giving you a bad name, now that you French- 
men are sncb sticklers for evangelie pority." 

I give the story to tiie pablic in its origi- 
nal sbape, as I found it in tfae mannscript of 
1830, against which may possibly be rageà 
two objections : 

The first by the reader : the charact«ra are 
Italians, and as the Italian heart and the 
French heart are not constitnted qnite alike, 
it may be that they will be found less in- 
teresting on that acconnt. Th© Italians are 
sincère, honest folks, not to be scared by a 
trifle, Mtd tiierefore say what they think. 
Theîr vanity is not excessive, manîfesting 
itsélf only by flts and starts; bot when it 
does manif est itself it becomes a passion, and 
goes nnder the name of puntiglio. And to be 
poor in their eyes is not to be ridicnlons. 

The second objection eoncems the anthor. 

I mnet admit that I bave not attempted to 
mitigate the obUqiiity of the actions and 
tempéraments of some of my dramatis per- 
sonm; bnt I call Heaven to intuess that, 
mentally, I visit them -with the severest con- 
demnation. Why shonld I hâve bestowed on 
them the elevated morality and the Christian 
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grâces of our Frencb heroes and héroïnes, 
who love money above aU besides, and are 
never tempted to ein throagh motives of 
revenge or passion T The Italians of this taie 
are men and women of a différent stamp. 
Besides, it seems to me indisputable that in 
joumeying two himdred leagaes northward 
from the South we flnd new traits of charac- 
ter to depict as well as new landseapes. The 
Canon's pretty nieoe knew and was deeply 
attached to the Duehess Sanseverina, and she 
begs me to leave imaltered the noble lady's 
adventures, -which are not always Isndable. 
Jantmiy 23, 1S39. 
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LA CHAitTREUSE DE PAJEtMB 



^K May 15, 1796, General Bona- 
parte eutered tbe oity of Milan 
at the head of that victorioua 
army wMch had lately f oreed the 
pacage of the Bridge of Lodi and tanght the 
world that after the lapse of so many cen- 
turies Cœear ancl Alexauder had a successor. 
The miracles of genins and aadacity to 
which in the course of a few months Italy 
was witnes3 served to open the eyes of a 
sltunbering peojde. Only a week hefore the 
arrivai of the French the Milanese looked on 
them as no better than a horde of brigands, 
accnstomed to nin hke eheep at every en- 
counter irith the troops of His Royal and 
Impérial Majesty. At aJl éventa, tiiat was 
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what they were told three times a week in 
tiie columns of a little eheet, big as a, man'a 
hand, and printed on whity-brown paper. 

In the middle âges the Milanese were as 
brave as the Frenehmen of tiie Bevolntion, 
and eamed the distinction of having their 
■walls razed by the Gterman emperors. New 
that they were beoome good andfaithful sulh 
jects, their most important oocnpation was 
prînting sonnets on little pink cotton huid- 
kerchiefs as often as there was a marriage 
in some noble or wealthy faimly. Two or 
three years after this mémorable epoch in 
her life the yonng lady would sélect for her- 
sell a cavalier servant ; not unfreqnently the 
name of the (Hdsheo chosen by the hnsband's 
family occupied an honorable place in the 
marriage contract, Between those effemi- 
nate manners and cnstoms and the stemer 
émotions prodneed by the anexpect«d arrivai 
of the Prench army there was a wide différ- 
ence. New and more impa^ioneâ habit« of 
tbinking and aeting sprang quickly into 
existence. On the 15tb of May, 1796, an 
entire race snddenly became conseiotis that 
everything which it had hitherto admired 
and respected was snpremely ridiculons, and 
in some instances abominable. The depar- 
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tnre of the last Aostnan regùnent was eoîn- 
cident yniii the diasolatioD of th« old order 
of ideas; it beeame the mode to value life 
less highly. After centuries of hypocrisy 
and enervatmg sensations men Baw that if 
they would be truly happy they mnst love 
sometbing with gennine passion, most be 
ready to lay Aowa their lives when neces* 
sary. The Lombards, as if still nnder the 
influence of the calcnlating despotism of 
Charles Y and Philip H, had been sank in 
profonnd moral darkneBS; they cast down 
their idols from their pedestals, and suddenly 
the Hght streamed in on them. For flfty 
years and more, while Voltaire and the En- 
eyelopéâie had been illnminating France 
-with their dawning light, the monks had 
been dinning in the ears of the good people 
of Milan that to leam to read — to leam 
anything nnder the sun, in fact, that might 
be of ose to them — was 'waste of time and 
trouble ; only let them be pimotoal in paying 
their tithes to the parish priest, and not con- 
ceal from him any of their litUe peccadilloes, 
they might eonnt pretty snrely on having a 
comfortable seat in Paradiae. To complète 
the dégradation of thia once warljke nation, 
Anstrîa had for a considération released it 
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from the obligation of snpplying recruits to 
her anny. 

In 1796 the Milanese army consisted of 
twenty-four varlete uniformed in red, who, 
conjoinûy with four magniôcent Hnngarian 
régiments, preserved the pea«e of the city. 
Morala were horribly licentious, bat of pas- 
sion there was very Kttle. Not only was it 
extremely tiresome to go to the priest with 
the story of every little lapse from virtue, 
but the Milanese of thoee days were incapa- 
ble of ardent desires. The good people of 
Milan were still sabjected to cert^ small 
monarchical exactions -which conld not but 
be vexations. For instance, the Archâuke, 
who resided in Milan and goverued in the 
uame of the Emperor, hig consin, had con- 
ceived the happy and lucrative idea of en- 
riehing bimself by trading in wheat ; heuce 
a law prohibiting the peasants from dispos- 
ing of their grain until Hîe Hîghness's gra- 
naries were fllled. 

In May, 1796, three days after the entrance 
of the French troops, a yonng and rather 
eceentrio miniature painter named Gros, des- 
tined in later days to become famous, who 
had accompanied the anuy of invasion, was 
sitting in the Café des Servi, at that time the 
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fashiooable restaurant of the city. Hearîng 
some of the Iiabitués of the place disoussiiig 
the fiuaucial opérations of the Ârelidute (who 
wes enormonsly fat), he took tlie mena card, 
printed on a sbeet of ooarse yellow paper, 
and on the back of it dashed ofF a likeness 
of the corpulent nobleman ; a Freneh soldier 
was in the act of giving him a bayonet thmst 
in the abdomen, and froui the wonnd gushed 
a torrent, not of blood, but of wheat. Snch 
a thing as caricature was nnknown in that 
jealooBly despotic eountry. Gros left his 
sketch lying on the table, where it was seen 
and wondered at by hnndreds; it was en- 
graved during the night, and the foUowing 
day twenty thoosand copies were sold. 

On that eame day was pnblished an order 
taadng the city six milhon francs as a con- 
tribution to Ûie neeessities of the French 
atiny, which, after winning six pitched battles 
and snbdning twenty provinces, was destitnte 
of coats, bats, shoes, and trooseï^ 

Wherever the poor, half-starved French 
penetrated the plains of Lombardy they 
brought with them in their train rejoieing 
and gaiety, to such an eztent that it was 
, only the priests and a few of the nobility 
who f elt the weight of this subvention of six 
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millions, vrMch was to be succeeded by many 
othera. The French soldiers spent their days 
in langbing and siuging; they were mostly 
lads, imder tweaty-five yeara of âge, and 
their commander-in-clûef was only twenty- 
seren. So mueh yoath and good-natured 
jollity afforded the best of answera to the 
fnrioas dennuciations of the monts, who for 
the last six months had been thimdering 
agaiust the French from their pnlpits, stig- 
matizing them as brutes and moneters whose 
orders were to bnm and slay. If the fathers 
were to be believed, every régiment on the 
march was preceded by a guillotine. 

Âlong the roadsides in the oountry the 
French soldier was seen dandling the good- 
wife's baby before the cottage door, and 
nightly the drummers, dîsou'diiig the more 
warlike instrument for the Ûddle, organized 
little dances among the pea&antry. It was a 
difScolt matter to teach the quadrille to tha 
simple country girls, on account of the iu- 
volved ûgnres; hence the yonng warriots 
became leamers, and qniekly mEistered the 
Monférine, the Sauteuse, and other Italian 



The offlcers had been essigned qnarters, as 
far as possible, among the wealthier classes ; 
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they were eadly in need of repairs for the 
most part. To mentiou au instance : a lieu- 
tenant named Robert was billeted on the 
palace of the Marquis del Dongo. The en- 
tire -woridly wealth of this officer, who was 
an active, -wide-awake yoimg f ellow, eonsisted 
of a crown of six franco that he had been 
pùd at Fiacenza. Âfter the affair at the 
Bridge of Lodi he had réliered an Anstrian 
of&cer — the poor man was dead and had no 
fnrther nse for the property — of a magnifl- 
cent pair of naukeen troosers, and never vas 
gsj^nent more badly needed. Hîs epaolets 
were of worBt«â, and the cloth of his coat 
was sewn to the sleeves to avoid a solution 
of coatinuity between the parts ; but there 
was worse behind. The soles of his shoes 
were constructed of strips of felt eut from 
a bat, likewise a trophy of the deld of Lodi. 
Thèse improvised soles were connected with 
the nppers by bits of string that were pain- 
folly visible ; so that when the majordomo 
of the house rapped at the Lieutenant's door 
with an invitation to dine with the Marquise, 
onr gaUant warrior was horribly embar- 
rassed. The two honrs preceding the fatal 
dinner were spent by him and his orderly in 
trying to mena the coat and blacken with 
11 
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ink those infernal strings. At last the dread 
moment came. " Never in my life was I so 
Ul st ease," the Lieutenant told me subse- 
quently. " The ladies were looking f orward 
to my appearance with fear and trembling, 
and I was worse scared than tàey. I looked 
down at my shoes, and waa bo ashamed that 
I conld not walk : I waddled. The Marqnise 
del Dongo," he went on, " was at that time 
in the full Itister of her beauty ; yoa knew 
her, with her eyes, bo Boft and angelieaUy 
tender, and the mellow anbnm hair thst 
made snoh a pretty frame for the oval of the 
charming face. There was in my bedroom 
a Hérodiade by Leonardo da Vinci whieh 
was her very image. Her almost super- 
natoral loveliness prodnced snch an efFect 
on me that I qnit« forgot my appearance. 
For the preceding two years, among the 
mountains of the Genoese territory, my eyes 
had witnessed only horrors of ngliness. I 
ventnred to express my delight and admira- 
tion in a few brief words. 

" But I knew that it was not good breed- 
ing to be too lavish with my compliments. 
"While manxifactnring my fine phrases I cast 
my eyes around the marble dining-room and 
count«d twelve lacke3fs, besides numerous 
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valets de chambre, ail sttired Trith what seemed 
to me the acme of magnificence. Jnst think ! 
the rascals not ouly had good shoes, but Bilver 
buekles as welL Watching out of the corner 
of my eye, I conld see ail those stnpid looks 
bent on my coat, perliaps also on my shoes ; 
it made me furious. With a single word I 
conld bave scared the fellows out of their 
wits; but how was I to teach them their 
place without frightening the ladies I For 
the Marquise, by way of keeping her courage 
up, as she has siuee often told me, had sent 
to the convent for Gina del Dongo, her hus- 
hand's sister, who was a school-girl in thOse 
days, and later hecame the fasoînatiug Gomi- 
tess Pîetranera. THa one ever surpassed her 
in gaiety and amiabihty while in prosperity, 
as no one ever excelled her in connue and 
constancy of purpose in adversity. 

" Gina, who at that time may hâve been 
thirteen years old, thoagh she looked eigh- 
teen, a lively, fearless girl, as you are aware, 
wBB Bo afraid of giving way to nnseemly 
laughter at sight of my equipment that she 
dared not eat. The Marquise, on the other 
hand, overwhelmed me with polite but eon- 
strained attentions ; she conld not help notie- 
ing the expression of impatience and morti- 
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flcation on my coimtenance. Id a word, I 
was cuttiDg a sorry âgure : I was swallowiiig 
my resentment, which is the hardest thing in 
the world for a Frenckman to do. At last a 
heaven-sent idea flashed across my brain : I 
proceeded to tell the ladies of my distress, 
and tbe snfferings we had nndei^ne dxirmg 
the past two years among the monntains of 
the Qenoese territory, where we had been 
cooped up by the imbecility of our blunder- 
ing old gênerais. ' In that land of famine,' 
eaid I, ' tiiey paid ns in assignats that no one 
wonld take, and gave us three oimces of 
bread a day.' Before I had continued my 
story two mintites the Mnd-hearted Mar- 
quiee wae in tears and pretty G-ina was 



" ' What, Monsienr le Lieutenant,' said the 
latter, < three onnces of bread a day ! ' 

" ' Tes, mademoiselle ; bnt to m^e amenda 
there were generally three days a week wheu 
there was no distribution at ail, and as the 
distress of the peasants on whom we were 
quartered was even greater than ours, we 
used to share our bread with them.' 

"When we rose from table I gave the 
Marquise my arm as far as the door of the 
drawiug-room ; then, hastily retraeing my 
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BiepB, presented to the lackey who had waited 
ou me the erown of six francs, ail my weslth, 
to spending which I had looked f orward mth 
80 mach pleasurable anticipation. 

"A week later," Robert continneâ, "when 
it was credibly reported that the French were 
not goillotiiiing men and wornen, the Mar- 
quis del Dongo retnmed from his château 
of Grianta on the Lake of Como, whither, 
like the brave man he was, he had fled on 
the approa«h of the army, abaudoning Ms 
pretty young wife and his sister to the un- 
certain chances of war. The hatred which 
this illustrious uoblemau entertûned for us 
was equal to his fear, whieh is another way 
of saying that it was botmdless. It was 
amosing to see his whîte, fat, pasty face 
when he laid himself out to be polite to me, 
The day after his retnm to Milan I received 
three yards of doth and two hnndred francs 
out of the subvention of six millions ; I put 
my draggled plmn^e in repair and assumed 
the duties of cavalier to the two ladies, for 
the balls were about beginning," 

The Btory that Lieutenant Eobert told was 
mueh the same as that of the other French 
offleers. So far from making a laughing* 
stock of tiie distress of those brave soldiers, 
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the people of the countiy took pity on them 
and loved them. 

Thîs era of good feeliug and joyons in- 
tosieation lasted but two ^ort yearg. The 
infatoation was so gênerai and so excessive 
tiiat I find it impossible to eouvey an idea of 
it, unlesB by this profonnd and philosophie 
reflection : This people had been living in a 
state of boredom for s hnndred years. 

The gaiety and pleaaure that we so nat- 
nrally associate with the snnny South had 
reigned in bygone days at the eonrts of the 
VÎBConti and the Sforzas, tbose illostrions 
dukes of Milan. But since the year 1624, 
when the Spaniards seized the Milanese and 
ruled it with a rod of iron — harsh, tyranni- 
cal, jealons, and snBpicions masters, always 
fearing a revolt — merriment and gaiety had 
vanished from the land. The inhabitants, 
adopting the ways and eustoma of their for- 
eign lords and mlers, no longer gave them- 
selves np to the pleasures of the moment, but 
were always reody to avenge a f ancied insnlt 
with a poniard stroke. 

Between the 15th of May, 1796, when 
the French entered Milan, and sometime in 
April, 1799, when they were expelled as a 
resuit of the battle of Cassano, mirth, jollity, 
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and tmreaaoD reigned so absolntely, care and 
melancholy were banislieâ bo effectually, that 
instances can be mentioned of rich old mer- 
chants, old nBorers, and old notariés who, 
during that interval, laid aside their scowling 
faces and for a tdme f orgot the art of making 
money. 

Tme, one might hâve connted on his fin- 
gera a few familles belonging to the higher 
nobility who retired to thelr cotmtry-seats, 
as if in gnllen protest against the imiTereal 
rejoicing and good feeling. And it is equally 
tme that thèse wealthy and noble familles 
were distingnished in a manner that was not 
altogethcr agreeable to tiiem when it came 
to the allotment of the foreed contributions 
exacted for the maintenance of the French 
army. 

The Marquis del Dongo, to whom the sight 
of so mnch gaiety was disi^easing, had been 
among the flrst to withdraw to bis magnifi- 
cent château of Grianta, ontbefarthersbore 
of Como, whither the ladies now conducted 
Lieutenant Robert. This château, occupy- 
Ing a site that perhaps bas not îts equal in 
the world, on a plateau that rises a hundred 
and fifty feet above the picturesque Iake of 
wbich it commands a view in almost ît« en- 
17 
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tire extent, had beeD a feudal stroughold. 
The del Dongo family bnilt the structure 
sometime in the Ûfteeuth century — a fact 
that wfts vouehed for by the pompous in- 
scriptions which, together vith the family 
arms, were carved on innumerable blocks of 
marble. The portcullis and the deep ditch 
were still in évidence; true, the latter was 
dry, but witb its walls eighty feet high and 
six feet thick the place might hold out long 
againet an attacMng party; and that was 
why it was so dear to the heart of the timid 
and suspicious Marquis. Surrounded by 
twenty-five or thirty servants, who he be- 
lieved were devoted to him, apparently for 
the reason that he never spoke to them with- 
out swearing at them, his fears tix>ubled him 
less than at Milan. 

Thèse fears were not altogether withont 
foundation. He was in active correspon- 
dence mth an Austrian spy, stationed by 
his govemment on the Swiss frontier, ihree 
leagues from Grianta, to assist in securing 
the escape of prisoners eaptured in battle — 
a t riflin g circmnstance that might not hâve 
commended itself to the prejudiced French 
gênerais. 

The Marquis had lef t his young wife in 
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Milan, where she maoaged the affairs of the 
family and resisted aa well as she coold the 
dâmauds made by the French on the Casa 
del Dongo, as it is ealleâ in the conntry. She 
endeavored to Beenre réductions, which eom- 
pelled her t« visit those among the nobles 
who had accepted office, as well as some men 
who were not noble, but possessed great in- 
fluence. About this time an important event 
bappened in the family. The Marquis had 
arrangea a match between hls sister Oina and 
a man of great wealtb and pnrest lineage ; 
but he wore powder in his hair, on whieh 
accoant Mademoiselle Gina alwayB langhed 
inmioderately when ehe saw him ; and près- 
ently she committed the indiscrétion of elop- 
ing with and marrying Connt Pietranera. 
The Count, it is true, was a gentleman by 
birth and instinct, and attractive in manner 
and appearance, but as penniless as bis f ather 
had been before him, and, to cap tiie climax 
of his fanlts, a red-hot partizan of the new 
îdeas. He was a sous-lieutenant in the Ital- 
ian Légion — an addltional cause of disgust 
to the Marquis. 

After those two years of well-being and 
careless enjoyment, the Directory at Paris, 
BSBuming the airs of a sov^reign flrmly seated 
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on his throne, began to manifest tiie most 
implacable hatred and enmity toward ail and 
every one that showed a disposition to rise 
tibove medioority. The brainless gênerais 
whom it gave to the army of Italy lost battle 
after battle in those same plains of Terona 
that two years previously had witnessed the 
glories of Areola and Lonato. The Anstrians 
were steadily approacfaing Milan. Lieuten- 
ant Robert, promoted major and woraided 
at the battle of Cassano, came to pay a last 
visit to his friend the Marqidse del Dongo. 
The parting was a sad one ; Robert departed 
aocompanied by Count Pietranera, who fol- 
lowed the Frenoh in their retreat on Novi 
The young Coantess, to whom her bi-other 
refnsed to pay money that was her own, 
followed the army, riding in a fann-oart. 
Then commeneed that period of reaction 
and retum to the old ideas that the Milanese 
call » tredici meH (the thirteen months), be- 
oanse, in faet, as their lucl^r star wonld hâve 
it, this interregnnm of folly and maduees 
lasted only thirteen months — up to Marengo. 
Âll the old sonr-faced ascetios and devotees 
came forth from their hiding-places and re- 
snmed the direction of affairs. Presently 
those who had remainedfMthfnl tothe " good 
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doctrines " circnlated tlie report among the 
villages that Napoléon had been liiing by the 
Mamelukes in Egypt — a fate, they dedared, 
that was too good for him. 

Among those who had left the city to sulk 
in solitude among their woods and âelds, and 
now retumed thirsting for revenge, the Mar- 
quis del Dongo was distiaguisbed for hie 
virolenee. His acUvity naturally gave him 
a liigh place in the councilE of his party. 
"Those gentlemen" — well-meaning enough 
f olts when their fears were not uppermost, 
but who were always quEtking and trembling 
— managed to convert the Âustrian gênerai 
to their ideas. The latter, although he was 
not a cruel man, aUowed himself to be con- 
vinoed that severity was the best policy, snd 
gave orders for the arrest of one hundred 
and fif ty patriots, the flower of the youth of 
Italy, They were promptly deported to the 
Bouches de Cattaro, where, eonflned in sub- 
terrene grottoes, hunger, assisted by the 
dampness of the place, made short work of 
many of the rascals. 

The Marquis del Dongo was now in power ; 
and as, in addition to his many other engag- 
ing qnalities, he was sordidly avaricioos, he 
was not ashamed to boast in public that he 
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never sent a crown to bis sister, tbe Couotess 
Pietranera. As deeply in love with her hus- 
baud as on the flrst day, she wonld not for- 
sake Mm, and tbe pair were starving together 
in France. Tlie poor Marquise -was reduced 
to despair. At last she succeeded in abstract- 
ing a few small diamonds from her je-vrel- 
ease, whieh it was her hiishand's custom to 
take from her every night and lock away in 
a great iron box tbat he kept undei- his bed. 
The Marquise had brought her husband a 
dowry of eight hundred thousand francs, and 
received from him monthly the paltry stipeud 
of eighty francs for her persoual expeuses. 
During the tbirteen montbs that the French 
were absent from Milan the poor lady, on one 
pretense or other, wore mouming constantly. 
We must Gonfesa that, following the ex- 
ample of more serious authors, we hâve com- 
menced the history of our hero a year bef ore 
his birth. This important personage, indeed, 
is none other than Fabpnn ValasiTa, Matv hj'.- 
giw/i HpI D ongo, to give him the title custom- 
ary at Miî^^ He had obligingly consented 
to being bom at about the time of the expul- 
sion of the French, and when he opened his 
eyes and looked about him f ound himself , by 
the hazards that préside over such events, the 
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second son of that illustrioas nobleman the 
Marquis del Dongo, with whoBe fat, tallowy 
face, f aise smile, and bitter aversion for tlie 
new ideas you hâve aiready made acqaain- 
tance. The entire fortune of the house was 
entailed on Ascanio del Dongo, the elder 
brother, -who gave promise of being his 
father's worthy successor. He was eight 
years old and Fabrice was two when that 
General Bonapwte whom every one of dé- 
cent birth had fondly believed to be hanged 
long ago dcBoended from the Mount St. Ber- 
nard. He entered MiLan; the occasion is 
mthont a parallel in history. Imagine, if 
you can, a whole people gone wild with joy. 
A few days later Napoléon won the battle of 
Marengo. Of what followed it is unneces- 
sary to speak. The delight of the Milanese 
was nnbouDded ; but this time ît was alloyed 
with ideas of vengeance ; the kîndly people 
had been taught to hâte. A day not long 
snbsequent witnessed the arrivai of the sur- 
vivors of the patriots deported to the Bouches 
de Cattaro ; their retum was made the occa- 
sion of a national festival. Their pale faces, 
great wondering eyes, and emaciatcd forms 
contrasted strangely with the évidences of 
rejoicing that were visible on every hand. 
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leir arrivai was the signal for the flight 
of the families most deeply compromised. 
Âmong the ârst the Marquis del Dongo 
sought the shelter of hls château of Grianta. 
The heads of the great familles were wild 
witb fear and rage; but their wives aod 
dai^hters had uot forgotteu the pleasui'es 
of the former French occupatioii, and cast 
longing looks la the direction of Milan and 
the jolly dauces that, inunediately after Ma- 
rengo, were organized at the Casa Tanzi, A 
few days after the victory the Freneh gên- 
erai who bad it in charge to maiutatn the 
tranquiUity of Lombardy saw that among 
the tenautry of lie nobility and the old 
women of the country-side the great, the 
engrossing topic of conversation was not 
the gloriotis victory of Marengo, which had 
cbauged the destiny of Italy and reeovered 
thirteen fortresses in a single day, but a 
prédiction of St. Giovita, the early patron of 
Brescia. According to this inspired utter- 
anoe the luok of the French and of Napoléon 
was to end thirteen weebs to a day after 
Marengo. It may be oEFered as some slight 
excuse for the Marquis del Dongo and his 
noble companions in exile that they really 
and truly believed in the prophecy. It is 
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probable that none of tlieiii bad read balf s 
dozeu books in bis life. Tliey made tbeîr 
préparations openly for retnming to Milan 
at the end of the tbirteen weeks ; bat as tinte 
rolled on new successes were scored for 
tbe Frencb cause. On bis retom to Paris, 
Napoléon, by bis wise and moderate mea- 
sores, saved tbe conntry from révolution, as 
at Marengo be bad saved it from tbe for- 
eigner. Tben tbe Lombard nobles, in the 
secnrity of their cbâteanz, diseovered tbat 
tbey bad misinterpreted tbe words of the 
boly man of Brescia ; it was thirteen montbs 
be meant, not weeks. Tbe tbirteen montbs 
expired, aad tbe prosperity of France ap- 
peared to be inoreasing daily. 

We pass over in silence ten years of pro- 
gress and prosperity, from 1800 to 1810. 
Tbe first of tàese years Fabrice spent at tbe 
château of Grianta, developiug bis sMll st 
fisticnfFs in umneroos conflicts with tbe vil- 
lage nrcbins, and leaming nothing — not even 
bow to read. A little later be was sent to the 
Jesmt scbool at Milan. Tbe Marc[iiis, bis 
fatber, insisted tbat he sbonld be taugbt 
Latin, not from tbose old antbors who are 
continually harping on republics, but from 
a maguiftcent volume illustrated vritb more 
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thau one hundred plates, masterpieces of the 
engravers of the seventeentli centnry ; it waa 
the genealogy in Latin of the Valserras, 
Marquises del Dongo, published in 1650 by 
Fabrice, Arehbishop of Panna. As the rank 
and fortune of the Valserras were due chiefly 
to their military a«hieveinents, the engrav- 
ings were for the most part battle-scenes, and 
in them was always to be seen some hero of 
the name laying about him with his sword. 
The book j^eased the young Fabrice im- 
mensely. His mother, to whom he was as 
the apple of her eye, from time to time re- 
ceived permission to go and pay him a visit 
at Milan ; but as her lord and master never 
gave her money for the joumey, she was 
obliged to borrow from her sister-în-law, the 
Conntees Pietranera. After the retum of the 
French the Countess had corne to be one of 
the most brilliant and attractive women of 
the court of Prince Eugène, Viceroy of Italy. 
-tWhen Fabrice had celebrated his first com- 
munion his aunt obtained from the Marquis 
— still a voluntary exile — permission t« take 
him from bis school occasion^y for a holi- 
day. She fotmd him différent from other 
boys, intelligent and grave beyond Ms years, 
but a handsome, well-f ormed youngster, who 
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promised Qot to reflect discrédit on Uie ealon 
of a woman of f ashion ; otherwise as ignorant 
as he well could be — scareely able to write 
his o-wn name. The Countess, with the en- 
thuBiasm that cliaracterized ail her actions, 
pronùsed the head of the school her protec- 
tion provided her nephew, Fabrice, distin- 
gni&hed himself, and was awarded lots of 
prizes at the close of the year. The better 
to enable him to eam them she wonld send 
for him every Satnrday afternoon, and fre- 
qnently not restore bim to his mosters until 
the folio wing Wednesday or Thiirsday. The 
Jesmts, althongh petted and made much of 
by the Prince Viceroy, were in Italy only on 
sufferance, the law of the land having ban- 
ished them; and the snperîor, a man who 
knew on whieh side his bread was bnttered, 
■was qnick to eee the advantage that might 
accrue to him from his relations with a lady 
all-powerf ul at cotu-t, He carefully abstained 
from reprimanding Fabrice for his absences, 
and at the end of the year the boy, more 
ignorant than ever, if possible, carried off 
five flrst prizes. Under thèse highly gratify- 
ing circumstances the brilliant Ctountess Pie- 
tranera, attended by her husband — now a 
gênerai commaudmg one of the divisions of 
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tbe Giiards — and by half a dozen other 
bright and shining lights of the vioeregal 
court, honored the ceremony of diatiibation 
at the Jesuits' house by her présence. The 
EUperior wag highly eommended by the heads 
of the order. 

The Coimtess eonducted her nephew to ail 
those siuuptaoïis entertaimnents that distin- 
guished the too brief reign of the amiable 
Prince Eugène, She had osed her influ- 
ence to obtain for him a conunission in the 
Hussars, and Fabrice, cBt. twelve, sported the 
nniform of that corps. One day the Coun- 
teES, in the exubérance of her delight at the 
pretty figure he made, asked the Prince to 
nominate him to a position as page, which 
wa8 équivalent to promising that the del 
Dongo f amily would come over to the French 
interest. The next day it required ail her 
powers of persuasion to make the Vieeroy 
forget that she had ever made such a re- 
quest, to which the only thing wanting was 
the consent of the father of the potential 
page, and that consent had been refused 
with much bad languie. The resnlt of tiiis 
nndiplomatic business, which made the sulky 
Marquis BolMer thau ever, was that he 
manufactured a pretext for recalling yoong 
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Fabrice to Grianta. The Countess enter- 
tamed a suprême coutempt for ber brother, 
whom she regarded as a sonr, Ul-conditioned 
wiseacre who refrained from giving full 
course to iùs iustmcts of evil only because 
he dared not. But sbe idolized Fabrice, and, 
after a eileuce of ten years, wrote to the 
Marquis begging for a sigbt of her nephew. 
Her letter was never answered. 

On bis retum to tbe old stronghold reared 
by bis -warlike aneestor, Fabrice's intellectual 
acquirements might bave been estalogned 
as nU ; on tbe otber hand, he was an inimi- 
table fencer and a superb borseman. Manj 
a time Connt Pietranera, who sbared bis 
wife's fondness for the boy, gave bim a 
mount and took him with bim to review the 
troops. 

On his anÎTal at Qrianta, Fabrice, his eyes 
Btill red and swoUeii from the effect of the 
tears he had shed on leaving hie annt's âne 
salons, found only his motber and sisters to 
reeeive and embrace him. The Marquis was 
in the library, behind locked doors, with hia 
elder son, the Marehesino Ascanio. They 
were engaged in concoettng letters in eipher 
wbich "were destined to hâve the honor of be- 
ing read in Yienna ; f ather and son showed 
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fhemBelyes oiily at meal-tiines. The Marquis 
declared with great Bolenmît}' that he was 
teadiing his future successor bookkeeping 
by double entry, to the end that he might 
keep proper account of the revenues of his 
nomerous estâtes. The tmth of the matter 
was, the Marquis was too jealous of his au- 
thority to discnss such subjects with a son 
■who must, whether the father would or no, 
inherit ail those entalled properties. He 
kept the yonng maD employed in reducing to 
cipher despatches eighteen or twenty pages 
long, which f oond their way into Switzerland 
two or three tunes a week, whence they pur- 
Bued their travels to Vienna. The Marquis, 
with no great kuowledge of the subject 
himself, ventured to acquaint his legitimate 
sovereigus with the trae condition of affairs 
in the kingdom of Italy, and his letters met 
with considérable success. This was how 
he managed : wheuever a French or Italian 
régiment was changing garrison he would 
hâve a trosty agent somewhere along the 
road, who wonld coont the men; and in 
rendering his report to the court of Vienna 
he always was careful to knock off at least 
twenty-flve per cent, from the grand total. 
Thèse letters, ridiculous as they were, had the 
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merît oî dlBCrediting other and more vero- 
cions reports, and they f oiind f avor in the eyes 
of the récipients. Only a short time belore 
Fahriee's arrivai at the château the Marquis 
had received the décoration of a famoiis 
order ; it made the fif th that he displayed on 
bis manly bosom. The delight he took in 
them, however, was unpleasantly modifled 
by the circnmstance that he dared not wear 
them outside his own stndy; but he uever 
permitted himself ta dictate a despatch with- 
out having flrst donned the embroidered coat, 
Tritb ail the décorations ia place upon the 
bosom. He would bave considered himself 
guilty of disrespect had he done otherwîse. 

The Marquise was enchanted with her 
son's accomplishments and grâces of person. 
But she had maintained the custom of wrît- 
ing twiee or three times a year to the Gen- 
eral Count d'A , whieh was the présent 

style and title of our old friend Lieutenant 
Robert. The thought of being nntruthfol 
to those she loved was unendnrable to the 
Marquise ; she questioned her son, and was 
shocked to discover how ignorant he was. 

" If he appears ignorant to me," she rear 
soned to berself, "wbo am myself so ill iu- 
formed, what will Robert, with ail his leam- 
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ing, think î In thèse days no man can make 
hia way without merit." 

Another circumstauce that impressed her 
deeply was the eeriousnesE with wMch Fa- 
brice had accepted ail tlie religions doctrines 
taught Mm by the Jesuits. Although her- 
self very pious, the child's fraiaticism made 
her shudder. " Shonld the Marquis hâve the 
■wit to discover what a means of influence he 
bas there," she thought, "he will rob me of 
my son's love." She shed many tears, and 
her passion for Fabrice increased with her 



Life at the châteao, tenanted by tbirty or 
forty domestics, was a dnll aflair; hence 
Fabriee's days were spent in hunting or in 
sailing and rowing on the late. Before 
many days Jie was hand and glove with the 
coa«hmen and grooms. Thèse men were ail 
violent partizans of the Frencb, and made 
no attempt to conceal their contempt for the 
sieek and pions valets de chambre who were 
attacbed to the personsof the Marquis and his 
elder son. The subject of most of the witti- 
cisms that were discharged against those dig- 
niAed individuals was their wearing powder 
in their haïr, like their masters. 
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ËHE Marquis professed a deep- 
rooted hostility for knowledge. 
"Itwas those new-f angled ideas " 
he said, " that lost us Italj." He 
did not quite know how to reconcile tbis 
holy horror of leaming with his désire to see 
his son Fabrice complète the éducation so 
brUlianÛy begnn by the Jesuits. To be on 
the saf e side he instructed the worthy Abbé 
Blanès, the parish priest of Grianta, to tako 
charge of Fabrice's Latin studies. To "be 
able to teach the langnage the Abbé should 
first hâve mastered it himself, -whereas he 
professed for it the greatest di&dain; his 
acquiremente in that line were limited to re- 
citing by heart the prayers from his nùssal, 
whoBe meaning he commnnicated pretty ac- 
cnrately to his âock. But none the less the 
Curé "was highly respected and even feared 
in the canton ; he had always stoutly main- 
SB 
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tained that it was not in thirteen weeks, or 
yet in thirteen months, that they shoold wit- 
ness the realization of the f amons prédiction 
of St. Giovita, patron of Brescia. When con- 
versing with Menas Tchom he felt he ooold 
trost he wonld add that the nnmber thirteen 
wae to he interpreted in a manner that -rrould 
astonish many people were it permitted him 
to tell aU he knev (1813). 

The fact i& that Abbé Blanès, a man of 
primitive integrity and virtne, and by no 
means a fool, wae wont to spend hiâ nights 
up in the tower of his chnrch ; he was in- 
fatuated Trith the stndy of astrology. After 
devoting his days to ealonlating the conjunc- 
tions and positions of the stfurs, he employed 
the best part of his nights in f ollowing their 
course in the heavens. It may readily be 
conceived that a man who devot^d his life to 
wresting from futnrily the secrets of falling 
empires and of révolutions that change the 
f aoe of the globe shonld view with eontempt 
the stady of languages. " How mneh more 
do I know abont a horse," he wonld say to 
Fabrice, " for being told that his Latin name 
ia equus f " 

The peasantry regarded Father Blanès 
■with awe, as being a great necromancer; 
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he, for his part, ntîlized the fear iuspired 
by his vigile in the tower to keep tàem from 
stealing. His brother prieste of the neigb- 
boring parishes, jealous of his influence, de- 
tested hÏTn ; the Marquis del Dongo simply 
^;nored him, because he was too argumenta- 
tive for a man of his station. Fabrice adored 
bJTii ; to give him pleasure he wonld at tiiueB 
Bpend whole evenings working ont tiresome 
STuns in addition and multiplication. Tben 
he was allowed to go up in the tower ; that 
vas a great favor, which the Abbé had hith- 
erto granted no one, but he loved the boy for 
his candor and sîm|dicity. " You will be a 
man, perhaps," he Baid to him, " if you don't 
tum ont a hypocrite." 

Fabrice was fearless and enthusiastic in 
the pursnit of his enjoyments; hardly a 
year passed that he did not hâve two or 
three narrow escapes from drowning in the 
lake. He was the ringleader in ail the ex- 
péditions and forays of the peaaant urehins 
of Grianta and La Gadenabia. The lads had 
provided themselves with an assortment of 
keys, and when the night was at its darkest 
would steal down to the lakeside and piek the 
locks of the éhains that moored the boats to 
a stone or tree upon the neighboring bank. 
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It ie necessary to state that it i^ the practice 
of tàe âshermen of Lake Como to set tbeir 
Unes well out, at quite a distance from the 
store. The Une is made fast at its upper end 
to a âoat of cork and pine-wood, and from 
a slender and veiy flexible twig of bazel, set 
into tbe float, bangs a small bell, whicb rings 
and notifies tbe angler when the fish in tbe 
depths below tugs at the Une. 

The great object of tbese nocturnal expédi- 
tions, of whicb, as we bave said, Fabrice was 
leader and eommander-ia-cbief , was to go and 
inspect tbe set lines, timing tbeir visit so as 
to reaeb the objective point at the ringing of 
tbe bell in advance of tbe fisberman. Stormy 
■weatber was considered most favorable for 
tbese desperate enterprises, and tbe pirate 
crewB generaUy eœbarked when it was darb- 
est, an honr before tbe dawn. Tbe yonug- 
sterg firmly believed that they were rushing 
îuto tbe jaws of tbe nLOst imminent péril, 
which gave an added zest and flavor to tbeir 
undertaking; and as tbeygot into tbeir beat, 
following tbe example of tbeir fathers, de- 
voutly recited an Ave Maria. It frequently 
happened that jnst as tbey were about sbov- 
ing off, at the moment immediately succeed- 
ing the Ave Maria, Fabrice would e^)erienee 
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a presentiment. That was a direct resuit of 
the astrological researches of his friend the 
Abbé, in whose prognostieatious, bowever, he 
placed QO great faith. In bis ardent young 
imagination those oniens were a positive and 
infallible annonncement of sueeeBS or fail- 
nre; and so great was the moral inânence 
■whieli he exerted over his comrades tàat tàey 
ail became devout believers in présages and 
portents, so that while tbey were embarking 
if they saw a priest walbing on the bank, or 
sighted a raven flying from right to left, 
they ineontinently locked np the boat again 
and eaeh boy ran off home and went to bed, 
So, altbongh the Abbé Blanès had not com- 
municated Ms abstruse leaming to Fabrice, 
he had nnwîttingly imbued him with a boond- 
lees confidence in those signs and omens that 
reveal the secrets of the futnre, 

The Marcinis knew that any accident to 
his cipher correspondence would deliver him 
over to his sister'B merey, whence it was dé- 
sirable to keep on good terms with her. Once 
a year, aeeordingly, aboat the time of the 
fête of Ste. Angela, which was Countess 
Pietranera's birthday, Fabrice was given 
permission to visit Milan for a week. The 
remùnder of the year he spent in looking 
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forward ov back to tbose seven days. On 
tlieae grand occasions, end to cover the ex- 
pense of theae joumeys of polie^, ît was the 
Marqiiis's cnstom to give liis son the magnlA- 
cent STim of four crowns ; to his "wif e, who also 
made the trip, he gave, as usnal, nothing. 
But the day before the party was to leave, 
one of the cooks, six lackeys, and a coachman, 
with a pair of herses, were started off from 
Como, and while she was at Milan the Mar- 
quis had a eaniage always at her disposai, 
ap^d every day a dinner of twelve covers was 
prepared, 

The Marquis del Dongo's ansoeiahle and 
ïniserly way of living was certainly not di- 
verting to his family, but it had one advan- 
tage : it -rras accumulating an immense for- 
tmje for those who were to corne after. The 
•quis, who had an income of over two 
Ired thonsand francs, did not spend the 
1 of it ; he snstaàned himself on hope. 
j the entire period from 1800 to 1813 
j and flrmly believed that Napoléon 
was oi^the point of being erushed. Imagine 
his delight wben, early in 1813, news came of 
the disaater of the Beresina t At the captnre 
of Paris and the fall of Napoléon he had 
nearly taken leave of his sensés; his lan- 
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gaage toward hia wif e and sister at that time 
was simply outrageons. Ât last, after wait- 
iug fottrteen years, he had the tmspeakable 
joy of Beeiug the ÂustriaQ troopB reëater 
Milan. Actiug on orders receiveâ from 
Yienna, the Âofitrian gênerai received the 
Marqnia del Dongo mth the most distin- 
gnîshed considération; he was offered one 
of the highest positions in the govemment, 
and took it like one receiving payment of a 
debt. His elder son was given a lieutenaucy 
in one of the crack régiments of the Em- 
pire, but the younger persist«ntly refosed the 
cadetship that was tendered him. This tri- 
imiph, whioh the Marquis enjoyed with un- 
snrpassed insolence, lasted but a f ew months, 
and was succeeded by humiliating reverses. 
He had never had any aptitude for business, 
and fourteen yewrs of rural life, with his 
valets, his notary, and his doetor for com- 
panions, added to the moroseness of ap- 
proaehing old âge, had quite deatroyed what 
small abilities he may hâve possessed. Now 
iu Austria it is impossible to retain a post 
of importance without having the particular 
description of talent that is required by the 
slow-moving and comples, but not unreason- 
able, administration of that old monarchy. 
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The Marquis del Dongo's blunders Bcandal- 
ized the employées, and even interf ered with 
&e despatch of public business. His ultra- 
mouardiical utterances irritated the popu- 
lace, whom it was the govemment's désire 
to lull into a alumberous condition of forget- 
fulness. One âne day he learned that His 
Majesty had been pleased to aceept the résig- 
nation which he had tendered of his post in 
the administration, and at the same time 
had nominated him to the position of Second 
Grand Majordomo Major in the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom. The Marqnis wss bit- 
terly offended at being treated with sueh 
scaut eeremony ; notwithstanding the horror 
with which he regarded the liberty of the 
press, he wrote a long letter to " a f riend " 
and had it print«d. Then he wrote to the 
Emperor, telling him that his ministers were 
false to him and were no better than Jacobins. 
Thèse thiags accomplished, he sadly retumed 
to his chàtean of Orianta. He had one snb- 
ject of consolation. After the fall of Napo- 
léon certain persons high in place at Mjla i) 
hiced bravos to assault the Count Prima, ex- 
minister to the King of Italy, and a most 
worthy man. Coont Pietranera risked his 
life to save the minister's, who died from the 
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efEecte of a terrible beating after five honrs 
of acute suffering. A priest, the Marquis del 
Dongo's eonfessor, could hâve saved Prina 
by unlockiDg the gâte of the Church of San 
Giovanni, in front of irMch the murderers 
had dra^ed the ill-fated miniater, who lay 
bleeding and helpless in the gutter in the 
middle of the etreet ; but he contumelioasly 
refused to open his gâte, and six mouths 
later the Marquis had the gratiflcatlon of 
securing his advancement. -f- 

He hated Count Pietranera, his brother-in- 
law, who, with an income of s thousand 
francs, had the impudence to be happy, re- 
maiued constant to the objects of his lifelong 
attachaient, and was forever lauding that 
eqnal administration of justice to high and 
low which the Marquis was pleased to eall 
rank Jacobinism. The Connt had refused 
to take service in the Austrian army; the 
refusai was used agaiust him, and a few 
months after Prina's death the same per- 
sons who had hired the bravos succeeded in 
having Général Pietranwa caet into prison. 
Thereon the Countess, his wife, secured a 
passport and arranged for post-horses, with 
the intention of traveling to Vienna and lay- 
ing the trath before the Emperor. Prina'a 
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mnrderers took fright at that, and one of 
them, a consin of Mme. Pîetranera, came to 
lier houBe at midnight, an hour before slie 
was to leave for Vieuna, and handed her an 
order for her hueband'e release. The next 
day the Anstrian gênerai sent for Count 
Pietranera, received liim with ail the distinc- 
tion iin^;inable, and assnred him that there 
shotild be no fnrther delay in settling bis ar- 
rears o£ pension. Gk)od old Oeneral Bubna, 
a man mth a head and a heart, appeared 
heartily ashamed of Prina's miirder and the 
Connt's imprisonment. 

After this small tempest, due to the Conn- 
teSB's courage and resolntion, the conple 
lived — if it could be called hving — on the 
GJeneral's pension, whieh was paid more reg- 
ularly thereafter, tbanbs to Oeneral Bnbna's 
intervention. /. 

It so happened, fortunately, that for the 
last âve or six years the Countess had been 
on terms of frienâship with an extremely 
wealthy yonng man, a chum of her hus- 
band as well, who owned the ânest pair of 
English horses in Milan, a box in the theater 
of la Scata, and a eonntry-seat, ail which 
■were at her disposai whenever she saw fit to 
nse them. But the Count, though a man of 
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gênerons nature, was irascible and prone to 
blaze ont in Budden ûtB of anger, when he 
would not always goard his tongae as eare- 
f nlly as he should. One day, when he was 
bunting in eompany wlth some yonug meu, 
one of them, who had served tmder foreign 
fl^^, saw fit to make a remark reflectîng ou 
the braveiy of the soldiers of the Cisalpine 
Bepublic ; the Connt cJapped bis face, they 
foQght on the spot, and the Gonnt, who, 
among ail tbose yoong men, bad no one to 
take his part, was killed. This so-called 
duel creatëd a great deal of talk at the time, 
and tho3e who were involved in it considered 
it expédient to take a trip to Switzerland. 

Tbat parody of conrage wbich men call 
résignation — the courage of lœ imbécile 
who sabmits to being hung without open- 
ing his montb — was not the Cotintess's 
style, lûfuriated by ber husband's death, 
she wonld hâve persuaded Limercati — the 
wealthy yoong man, her friend, of whom 
we spoke recently — to make a jonmey into 
Switzerland, and there, by f^ means or f onl, 
aTenge tbe murder of Connt Pietranera. 

Limercati thonght the project toc ridicu- 
lons for serions considération, and the Goun- 
tess saw tbat ber love for bim no longer 
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existed; contempt had killed it. She laid 
faerself ont to be more attractive Uiân ever 
to the maa ; her idea was to rekindle his love 
and then cast him oâ and leave bim to fais 
despair. As this scheiue of vengeance may 
not be intelligible in France, I make faaste 
to say that in Milan, a conntry a long way 
from ours, nnreqmted love does sometimes 
produce despair. The Conntess, wbo in her 
widoVs weeds ontshone ail her rivais, began 
to coquet with the youug men of fashion, 

and one of them, the Connt de N , who 

had always declared that Limercati was a 
dtmce and unworthy the notice of a woman 
of Buch beauty and intelligence, fell madly 
in love with her. Her next move was to write 
to Limercati : 

" Will you for once act like a man of aense t 
Prétend you hâve never known me. 

" I am, possibly with a little contempt, your 
very hmnble servant, 

" QlNA PlETRANERA." 

After reading this missive, Limercati set 
ont at once for one of his châteaux; his 
love blazed up afresh ; he raved and talked 
of bloTÔng ont his bruns. The day after 
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his arrivai st his eomitTy-place he 'wrote to 
the Coantess, offering his hand and his two 
hundred thousand a year. She retumed his 
letter, the seal unbroken, by thé Cotmt de 

N 's groom. After that Limercati lived 

three years on his estâtes, visiting Milan 
every two months, but never having the 
eonrage to remain there, and wearying ail 
his friends irith the story of his passion for 
the Countess, and the detailed acconnt of the 
favors she had once granted him. In the be- 
giiming he nsed to add that she was going to 

the d — ^1 with the Count de N , and that 

she disgra«ed herself by soch a liaison. 

The truth is that the Goontess had not a 

partiele of love for M. de N , as she told 

him quite frankly when convinced of Limer- 
cati's despair. The Connt, frho was a man of 
the world, begged that the melancholy truth 
whicb she had imparted to him might go no 
farther. " If yon will but hâve the extrême 
goodness," he added, " to continue to receive 
me with the outward distinctionB accorded 
to the titnlar lover, I -will try to show yoa 
that I know my place." 

After tbis heroic déclaration the Countess 

would no longer use the Connt de N 's 

horses or opera-box. But tiie luiury in 
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irhich she had lived for the last ôfteen years 
bad become a second nature to her; this 
difficnlt, or ratàer impossible, problem pre- 
sented itself for her solation ; how to Kve in 
Milan on a pension of fifteen bimdreâ francs. 
She left her palace, bired two roome on the 
top floor of a tall teuemeut, and disehai^^ 
ail her people, even to her maid, in wbose 
place she engaged an old woman to do the 
chores. Thîa sacrificd was in reality less 
heroic and less painful than it wonld seem 
to us to be ; poverty is not considered a dis- 
grâce in Milan, and hence tâmid sools do not 
look on it as the worst of evils. Âfter some 
montbs of this prend destitatîon, dnring 
wbich she was continnally besieged by let- 
ters from Limercati, and even trom M. de 

N , who also vould fain bave married 

ber, it cbanced to oceur to the Marquis del 
Dongo, ordinarily snch a misérable slrinflint , 
tbat bis enemies migbt employ his sister's dis- 
tress as a means of ridicnling and injnring 
himself. Great beavens! a del Dongo re- 
duced to bving on the wretcbed pittance mth 
whioh the court of Yienna, against wbiob be 
had so many jost caiises of oomplaint, pen- 
sions off the widows of its gênerais ! 
He irrote to inform ber tiiat qnarters and 
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attendance worthy of his sister were avaitiiig 
her at Grianta. The mobile Gonnte^ hailed 
Trith enthnsîasm the prospect of thé change ; 
it was twenty years since sbe had been an 
ininate of the vénérable pile that rose ma- 
jesticaUy above the old chestnnts which had 
been planted in &e days of the Sforzas. 
" There," she said to herself, " I shall flnd 
repose ; and at my âge what more ean I dé- 
sire T " (As she Vf as thirty-one years old she 
thought it was time she should retire from 
the world.) "A life of peace and happiness 
awaits me on the shore of the beaatifal lake 
where I was bom." 

She may hâve been mistaken — as regards 
that ï cannot say ; bnt one thing is certain : 
the passionate creatnre who had so un- 
eeremoniously rejeoted two great fortunes 
brought happiness and rejoieing to the 
château of Qrianta. "You restore to me 
the bright days of my girlhood," said the 
Marqmse, as ^e pressed her to her boBom. 
"Yeeterday I felt I was a hundred years 
old." The ConntesB, with Fabrice for escort, 
revisited ail those romantic spots abont 
Grianta whose beanties hâve been celebrated 
by the tonrist : the Villa MeM, across the 
lake and direcUy opposite the château ; the 
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sacred wood of the Sfondrata, high np the 
slope, and the ru^ed promontory wMch, 
jutting ont boldly mto the lake, parts its two 
amiB — the voluptQOas oue of Como, and the 
other and stemer branch that ascends toward 
Leceo. Thèse scènes, so ravisMngly beanti- 
fal, that hâve their eqnal nowhere in the 
world, appealed to the Conntess in a lan- 
gaage that made her a girl of sixteeu once 
more. She conld not coneeive how she had 
allowed 80 many years to pass withont re- 
viâiting the lake. Can it be, she thonght, 
that tme happiness avoids us until old âge 
îs at handT She bought a little boat, that 
she, the Marquise, and Fabrice painted and 
upholstered with their own hands ; for, amid 
ail the splendors that surrounded them, no 
moEcy was to be had for any pnrpose. Slnce 
his disgrâce the Margnis del Dongo affected 
a more sumptuouB way of living and a more 
ostentations display than ever. For in- 
stance, to recover a fe'w rods of land from 
the lake, near the famous plane-tree alley on 
the Gadenabia side, he bnilt a mole the cost 
of which was eighty thousand francs. At 
the eitremity of the mole rose a chapel, de- 
signed by the famous Marquis Cagnolaj it 
was constmcted of bloeks of granité of 
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enormous size, and withiu Marchesi, the 
celebrated soolptor of Milan, had erected a 
cenotaph, on wbich the exploits of the dead 
and gone del Dongos were eonuuemorated 
In Humerons bas-reliefs. 

Fahrice's elder brother, the Marchesino 
Âscanio, would gladly hâve joined the ladies 
in their outings, but his aunt soused water 
over his powdered hair, and always was 
ready with some school-girl tri<à to discon- 
cert his owlish gravity. At last he ceased to 
annoy «ith the spectacle of his ngly pasty 
face the merry excnr&ioniste, who vere E^^d 
to langh while he was by. It was believed 
that he aeted as the spy of his f ather, and no 
one was inclined to ruffle the feathers of the 
old despot, peevish and nnreasonable at the 
best of times, and since his forced abdication 
nnendurable. 

Ascanio swore to be revenged. 

Violent storms are fréquent in tlioae nsu- 
aUy tranquU régions. The peaceful hea- 
vens snddenly beeome overspread with angry 
douds, the winds gather in the goi^es of 
the loft? mountains and suddenly, like nn- 
chained démons, swoop down npon the lake, 
lashing its plaeid bosom into fury. On one 
of theee occasions the party was on the lake 
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in their cockle-sbell of a boat. Aroid the 
whistling of the vind and the resounding 
thnnder, the Coimtess insi&ted on beiag pat 
ashore on a sniaU roek, scarce larger than a 
pocket-handkerchief ; she declared it would 
be great fun to see the angry waves leaping 
abont her feet and threatening to swallow 
her. In stepping from the boat she slipped 
and f ell into the water. Fabrice threw him- 
self in after her, and both were swept away 
for quite a distance. The prospect of death 
by drowning is not a pleasant one to contem- 
plate, undoubtedly, but the incident was the 
mesng of banishing ennui from the fendal 
castle. The Coimtess had taken a fancy to 
the Abbé Blanès, and was interested in his 
astrological pursnits. The little money she 
had left after the piirchase of the boat was 
expeuded for a télescope, and every night 
almost, accompanied by Fabrice and her 
nièces, she ascended to the platform of one 
of the Gkithic towers of the chàt«au, where, 
with Fabrice as lectnrer and showinan, and 
no spies to annoy them, they wonld pass 
several plea&ant honrs, 

It is trae that tbere were days when the 
CotinteBS wonld not speak a word to any one ; 
she could be seen pacing the long walk nnder 
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tIieoldcliestniit-trees,sunk in Bomber rêverie. 
Bnt the next day she woald be bright and 
langhing as before. It was the repinings of 
her sister-in-law, the Marquise, that prodticed 
thèse gloomy impressions on a miud natn- 
rally se eheerful, 

" Is ail the remainder of our youth to be 
wasted in tbis dismal old chàtean}" the 
Marquise wonld exdaim. 

Before the arrivai of the Countess she had 
not even conr^e to form a regret. 

Thus tbe wiater of 1814-15 slipped away. 
Twice, notwithstanding ber poverty, the 
Countess went to Milan tor a few days. 
The object of her visît was to witness s bal- 
let by Vigano, produced with great splendor 
at la Scala ; and, for a wonder, the Marquis 
did not forbid his wife to accompany ber 
sister-în-law. The quarterly payment of the 
little pension was dne about that time, and 
the poor widow of the Cisalpine gênerai was 
enabled to lend a few sequins to the wealthy 
Marqnise del Dongo. Those were delightful 
days whUe they lasted ; tbey had tbeir old 
friends to dine with them, and langbed and 
amosed themselves lîke cbildren. In the 
midst of that Italian gaiety, fuU of hrio and 
impromptu, they forgot the atmosphère of 
SI 
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gloom vitli wliicli the sullen looka of the 
Marquis and Ms elder bod filled the apart- 
mente of Qrianta. Fabrice, then barely six- 
teeii years old, filled his position as head of 
the family irreproachably. 

On the 7th of Mardi, 1815, the ladies were 
at home, having retnmed two days before 
from a chamiing little excorsion to Milan. 
Tfaey were walking in the magniflcent plane- 
tree alley, which had tecently been eztended 
along the shore of the lake. Â boat ap- 
peared, coming from the direction of Como ; 
the boatmeu were signaling frantically. One 
of the Marqtds's men leaped upon the mole : 
Napoléon had landed at the Oulf of Jnan. 
Enrope was innocent enongh to be snrpiised 
by tliis CTont, which did net snrprise the 
Mm^inis del Dongo in the least. He sat dowu 
and wrote his sovereign an effnsiTe letter, 
offering his services and his millions, and 
waming him afresh that bis ministers were 
Jacobins and accomplices of the coo^irators 
at Paris. 

On the 8th of Maroh, at six o'olock in the 
moming, the Marqids, wearing his embroi- 
dered coat and ail the décorations, was dictat- 
iug to his son the rough draft of a third politi- 
cal despatoh, which he afterward gravely 
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transcribed in hls own round clerkly hand 
on paper bearing the medaUion portrait of 
the sovereign. At the same moment Fabrice 
was knocking at the Coimt«es Pietranera'a 
door. 

"I am about to leave you," sud he. "I 
am going to join the Emperor, who is Eiug 
of Italy as well; he was your husband's 
friend ! My route will be throngh Switzer- 
laiid. At Menagio, last night, my friend 
Yasi, the barometer-maker, gave me bis 
passport. Œve me a few napoléons, please, 
for I bave only two in my pocket — but I ean 
make the joumey on foot if yon hare n't 
them to spare." 

The Countess wept for joy and distress. 
" Great beavens ! ixow came you to take that 
idea in your headt" sbe criedj grasping 
Fabrice's banda. 

She rose and went to the linen-closet, 
wbere she took from its place of conceal- 
ment a little purse embroidered with pearls ; 
it was ail sbe possessed in the world. 

"Take it," said she, "but for tbe love of 
God be carefuL Wbat will yonr unbappy 
mother and I hâve left to live for shonld yoa 
be taken from us t As for Napoléon sncceed- 
ing, it is impossible, my poor boy ; ovi/riends 
sa 
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■will destroy hlm ntterly this tdrne. Don't yon 
remember hearing in Milan last week tbe 
etory oî the twenty-three plots againat Ms 
lif e, from which he escaped ooly by miracle 1 
And at that time he was all-powerful. And 
yon kuow how our enemies wonld rejoiee to 
see hua removed ; France vas a nnllity after 
he had left it" 

It was in accents of the most profound 
émotion that the Countess spoke of Napo- 
leon's future destinies. "In aUowiag yon 
to go and join him," ehe continued, " I am 
offering hiin the sacrifice of ail I hâve dear- 
est upon earth." Fabrice's eyes were moist ; 
his tears burst their barriers and âowed 
abundantly as he embraced the Countess, 
but his resolution was not shaken for an 
instaut. He ezplained at length to his dear 
friend the reasons that inâueuced his action, 
and irhich, with ail respect, we can't help 
adding seem to us laughable. 

" It -was flfty-three minutes past flve o'clock 
yesterday aftemoon when, as you are aware, 
we were walMng on the lake shore in the 
plane-tree alley, beneath tbe Casa Somma- 
riva, in a southerly direction. It was then 
I first notieed in the distance the beat com- 
ing from Como, bearer of suoh glorious tid- 
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ings. As I wafi watohiug it, •wiÛi uo thonght 
of tbe Emperor in my mind, oiily envylng 
the fate of those who h&y« it in their power 
to travel, a profound motion snddeoly seized 
me. The boat tonched land ; tlie man who 
had hailed it from the mole came and whis- 
pered to my father, who changed color and 
led us aeide to announce to as the terrible 
news. I tomed toward the lake, my porpose 
being to hide the tears of joy that sprang to 
my eyes. AU at once, at an immense height 
and over my right shonlder, I beheld an 
e^le, the bird of Napoléon ; he was winging 
hîs majestie fiight toward Switzerland, and 
therefore toward Paris. I instantly said to 
myself, 'I too will cross Switzerland with 
the rapidity of the eagle's âight ; I wUl go 
ami offer the great maa — very UtUe, it is 
true, but ail I hâve to offer — tbe snccor of 
my feeble arm, He wovUd hâve pven us a 
country; he loved my ande.' At that in- 
stant, as I watehed the âight of the impérial 
bitd, for some inscrntable reason my tears 
were dried, and the proof that my idea was 
an inspiration is that my resolution was 
formed tben and there, and the means of 
carrying it into effect were made dear to 
me. In the twînkling of an eye ail the sad 
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thoagbts wliicli, as you know, embitter my 
life, especially on Simdays, were dispelled as 
il by magie. I beheld a glorions image: 
Italy rising from the mire in which the (ïer- 
mans bave so long held lier proetrate ; sIlc 
stretched fortà her bleeding arms, from 
whicb tbe broken chains were still depend- 
ing, toward ber liberator, her king.* ' And 
I,' I said to myself, ' son as yet unknown of 
that unhappy motiier, will go forth to die or 
conqner with the man whom Destiny bas 
toached with ber finger, and who would bave 
aveaged the insults that now are heaped on 
uB by the vilest and mo&t degraded peoples 
of Europe.' 

"You know," said he, lowering bis voice 
and gazing flxedly at the countess with âash- 
ing eyes — "you know tbat little chestnut- 
tree tbat my mother set ont witb ber owq 
bands the wiuter I was bom, ou tbe baok of 
the spring in the forest, a couple of le^nes 
from hère; I tbought, before proceeding 
fartber, that I would go and hâve a look at 
it. Tbe spring is not far advanced, I told 
myaelf, and if my tree bas begun to leaf t 

■ ThewordBof avisionary. HeiBgiviagi]sapTose 
paraphraae of Bome Unes by the celabrated poet 
Montî. 
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shall take it for a sign. It is time for me, 
too, to be np and doing, to cost ofE the torpor 
that bas se long beld me captive îd this cold 
and gloomy casUe. DoeB u't it seem to you 
l^at thèse old blackened walls, dow the sym- 
bols, as foimerly they were instmineiits, of 
deapotism, are the very Ukeness of surly 
winter t They are to me what winter is to 
my tree. 

" Well, it was half-past seven last evening 
when I reaohed my chestnnt-tree ; and would 
you believe it, Gina, it had leaves on it — 
beautifnl little leaves, not very big, but per- 
fectiy developed. I kissed them, taking care 
not to injure them; and tben I spaded the 
earth ap lovingly arotmd that darling of a 
tree. Filled vitb freeh transports, I started 
off at once and croaeed the monntaiu. I 
came to Menagio ; ! had to bave a passport 
to enter Switzerland. Time had âown, and 
when I found myseif standing before Vasi's 
door it was one o'clock in the moming. I 
expected I shonld hâve to knoek long before 
awakenîng him, but he was np, carousing 
with three friends. As soon as I opened 
my mouth to speak, ' Ton are going to join 
Napoléon 1 ' he cried, and threw his arms 
aronnd my neck. The others also embraced 
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me with rapture. 'Oh tliat I were not 
married I ' said one of ttem." 

Mme. Pietrauera looked at bim thonght- 
fully ; ehe thonght it her duty to interpose 
Bome objections. If Fabrice had had any 
knowle^e of the world he mnst bave seen 
tbat the Countesa herself did not believe 
a Word of the excellent aignmeuts she ad- 
dueed ; but if the lad was -wanting in expéri- 
ence he possessed abondant resolatiou : he 
wonld not so mnch as listen to her argu- 
mente. The CountesB soon rednced her 
demanda to insistiug that he shotild impart 
bis project to bis mother. 

" She will tell my siaters, and those gab- 
bling women will give away my secret bef ore 
they know it ! " cried Fabrice, with lofty 



A smile ehone tbrongh the Countess's teare. 
" Be more respeetful," said she, " in speaking 
of the sex to which you will be indebted (or 
your fortune, for yon will never find favor 
among men; yon are too fiery for tbeir 
prosaic aouls." 

The Marquise bui^t into teara on being 

informed of her aon's wild project ; ahe was 

unable to appreciate the hwoism of it, and 

nsed every effort to keep Tiim at home. 
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WheQ flually she became convinced tliat 
nothing on earth except prison-walls could 
arrest Ms departnre, Blie gave him ail the 
money she had ; theo she remembered that a 
day or two before her htisbaad had intrnsted 
her mth eight or ten small diamouds, worth 
possîbly ten tbonsand francs, for the par- 
pose of having them set in Milan. Fabrioe's 
fiisters eutered the room while the Coontess 
wae sewing the stones into the liuing of oor 
hero's eoat. He restored to the poor women 
their pitiful stock of napoléons. Hjs gis- 
ters were so delighted Trith his project, they 
kissed and hng^ed him so deœonstratively, 
that he gathered ap the few diamonds that 
had not yet foond a hiding-place, and wonld 
hâve absoonded withont more ado. 

"Tou don't mean to give me away, bnt 
you will do it with your confonnded chatter, 
sure," he aaid to the girls. " Kow that I am 
80 well supjdied vith money, it is osdess to 
take any clothes with me ; they can be had 
anyTrhere," He embra^ed those who were 
80 dear to him, and was gone, not even re- 
visittng his room. He made snch good 
speed, fearing always to hear the hools of 
pnrsning horsemen behind him, that that 
evening he was at Lngano. Thank God, he 
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waâ in a Swiss city, and need no longer fear 
to be maltreated on the lonely road by gen- 
darmes paid by hts tather. From this place 
he wrote to the old man a stilted letter, a 
boyish effort whioh, as was to be expeeted, 
only fanned the ares of the Marqais's wratli. 
Fabrice bonght him a horse and crossed 
the motmtains by the St Gtothard Pass; 
he enconutered no obstacle to delay him, 
and entered Frwice by way of Pontarlier. 
The Emperor waa at Paris. Then Fabrice's 
troubles began : he had left home with the 
ârm intention of having audience of the 
Emperor ; it had never occnrred to bim that 
there conld be any diffionlty about the 
matter. At Milan he had been accostomed 
to see Prince Eugène ten times a day, and 
might hâve spokeu to him had he diosen 
to do 80. At Paris he went regnlarly every 
moming to the court of the Tuileries to see 
Napoléon review the troops, but never eould 
get near His Majeaty. Onr hero fondly be- 
lieved that, like hitoself, every Frenohman 
had at beart the extrême péril to which the 
nation was snbjeeted. At the table of the 
hôtel where he had taken up his qnarters he 
made no mystery of his plans and his loy- 
alty; he fell in -with some agreeable and 
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suave young men, even more enthusiastio 
Bouapartists than hiniself, who in a few 
days relieved him of ail bis ready moaej. 
From diffidence, fortunately, he had not 
spoken of the âîamonds gîven Mm by his 
mother. When he woke one moming after 
a night of revelry and discovered that he had 
been viotimized, he said nothing, bnt boaght 
two good serviceable horees, engaged an old 
Eoldier as serrant, and, shaking the dnst 
from his feet as a testimony against ail 
Bmooth-tongned yonng Parisians, started for 
the army. He had no information save that 
the troops were concentrating in the vicinity 
of Maubeuge. On reaching the frontier he 
made up his mind that it was nnsoldierlj for 
him to take np his quarters onder the shelter 
of a roof, with a good flre to toast hifi feet 
by, while the troops were bivouacking in the 
fields. Ail that his servant, who was a fellow 
of sensé, oonld say avaJled nothing ; off he 
went to take his chances among the bivouacs 
ot the extrême frontier, on the road to Bel- 
gimn. He approached a battalion, îts white 
tents pitched in a âeld alongside the high- 
way. The men came to the hedge and stared 
hard at the yonng civilian, whose appearance 
had in it so Uttle of the soldier. It was 
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growing daik, the wind blew ehiU. Fabrice 
pulled np bis horse and asked if be migbt 
bave tbe bospitality of tbeir fire by paying 
for it. The soldiers looked at one anotber 
in surprise at tbe idea ot any one offiering to 
pay for sueh a tbing ; they cbeerf nlly made a 
place for him beside tiie blazing ff^te, and 
bis servant eitemporized a sbelter for him. 
But an honr later, the regimental adjntant 
coming to iuspect tbe camp, tbe men told 
bim bow a stranger, speaking Frencb witb a 
foreign accent, had dropped down on them 
from no one knew where, Tbe adjutant 
questioned our hero, who expatiated on bis 
enthusiastic dévotion to tbe Emperor in a 
very suspieious jargon, wbereon the ofSoer 
politely requested bi^ attendance on tbe 
colonel, wbo was quartered in a ueigbbor- 
ing farm-bouse. Fabrice's servant came up, 
leadiiig the two horses. The sigbt of the 
animais apparently produced something of 
an impression on tbe adjntant, for he im- 
mediately shifted his ground and began to 
question tbe domestic. Tbe latter, an old 
soldier, divining at once what was the plan 
of campaign of his inqnisitor, spoke of his 
master's inâuential protectors, adding tbat 
it snrely conld n't be tbat any one meant to 
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" do " hîm out of his handsome horsea. At 
this the adjutant called up a soldier, who 
forthwith oollared the mau ; another soldier 
took the horses in charge, while the adjutant 
stemly bade Fabrice f ollow him and keep his 
mouth shnt. 

Aiter a tramp of a good league over a 
rougb road, in an obscnrity rendered more 
impénétrable still by the camp-fires that 
were blazing on every side of the horizon, 
the adjutant tumed Fabrice over to an offlcer 
of gendarmerie, who stemly asked him for 
his pap^s. Fabrice tendered his pas&port, 
which signaled him as s dealer in barometers, 
travelmg mfh his wares. 

"The nineompoops ! " exclaimed the offl- 
cer ; " this ÎB cutting it a little too thick ! " 

He put more questions to onr hero, who 
descanted on liberty and the Emperor in 
terms so extravagant that the offioer of 
gendarmerie laughed ût to spKt his sides. 

" Parbleu ! you 11 never set the Seine on 
ôre ! " be cried. " It is giving ns our coffee 
rather strong, sending us greenhome like 
you ! " And in spite of ail that Fabrice 
could say, who sbouted himself blaek in the 
face in his efforts to ezplain that he was not 
a dealer in barometers, the officer hustled him 
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off to tiie prîsoD at B , a little town in the 

■vieinity, where oup bero anived at three 
o'clock in the moming, beside bimself with 
rage and half dead mtb fatigue. 

In that misérable prison Fabrice, at first 
astonisbed, then fnrions, and always entirely 
unable to nnderstand what was bappening 
bim, spent thirty-three long, weary days. 
He wrote letter atter letter to the offieer in 
command of the place ; and the jailer's mfe, 
a bnxom Plemîsh woman thirty-sis years 
old, nndertook to see that they reached their 
destination. But as she bad no désire to 
see so pretty a young fellow sbot, and one, 
moreover, who paid so handsomely for ail he 
bad, she scrnpnlously threw aU bis missives 
into the fire. She bad the kindness to come, 
always by night, to listen to the prisoner's 
lamentations ; sbe bad told her bnsband tbat 
the greenhom bad money, whereon the pru- 
dent jailer bad aceorded her fnll Uberty of 
action. She availed herself of her opportn- 
nities and was the rieher by a few napoléons, 
for the adjutant had only taken the horses, 
and the captain of gendarmerie had taken 
notbing at ail. One afternoon in the moutb 
of June Fabrice heard heavy cauuonading in 
the distance. So, then, they were flgbting at 
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laet ! Bis heart tlmmped agaiust bis ribs 
for impàtieiice. There was also an nproar 
in the town ; a great movement was in pro- 
gress, in factj three divisions were pass- 

ing througb B . When, about eleven 

o'clock at nigbt, the jailer's mfe came to 
sbare Ms snfferings witb Mm, Fabrice was 
even more amiable than usual; tben, seizing 
ber band : 

" Let me ont of tbis ; I pledge my word of 
boDor to retum to prison soon as the figbt- 
ing is over." 

"What do you tàke me for! Hâve yon 
got the quibus t " He looked at ber inquir- 
ii^ly ; the word quibus was a poser for bim. 
She, judging from bis silence tbat it was low 
tide vith him ûnanciaUy, abandoned her in- 
tention of demauding napoléons, and ro- 
solved to be content "with francs. 

" See hère," said she ; " if you "ve a bnndred 
francs to spare I '11 put a double napoléon over 
each of the eyes o( tbe corporal who will corne 
to rebeve guard preaently. Tben he won't 
see you skip, and ae bis régiment is to march 
in tjie moming he will be saf e." 

The bargain was completed witbout delay. 
Tbe jailer's wif e was even so Mnd as to con- 
ceal Fabrice in her bedroom, whenoe he could 
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effect his escape the more readily wlieii the 
time came. 

The uezt moming', before it was Ught, thîs 
tender-hearted matron said to Fabrice : 

"My little love, you are too yoang to be 
udxed up in this horrid business; take my 
advice and keep ont of it." 

" What 1 " exclaimed Fabrice, " it is n't 
wrong to flght in défense of one's coontry, 
is itî" 

" Very good ; l 've nothing more to say, 
Only remember that I saved yonr lif e ; they 
had you dead to rights ; yon were certain to 
be shot. But you must never speak of it to 
a living soûl, for if you sbonld my busband 
and I would lose onr place. And another 
thing : drop tbat ridiculons story about being 
a gentleman of Milan disguised as a peddler 
of barometers — it 's too thin. Now listen : I 
am going to give yon the unif orm of a hnssar 
who died in prison day before yesterday. 
Keep your montb shut as far as possible; 
bat if any one questions you so you can't 
help auBwering, say that you bave been stay- 
ing -with a peasant who picked you up out 
of the ditch iphere you were lying sick of a 
fever. If that answer does n't satisfy them, 
add that you are on your way to join your 
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régiment. Ton may be airested on acconnt 
of yonr accent ; in that case tell them tbat 
you are a native of Piedmont, a eonscript, 
and that yon passed last year in France," 
etc., etc. 

After thirty-three days of fretting and 
fuming Fabrice now for the first time nnder- 
etood the trae reaeon of ail the indignities 
that had been visited on bim. They bad 
taken bim for a spy. He diBctiBsed mattera 
vitb the jailer's belpmate, who was more 
than usnally affectionat« that moming, and 
finally, while she was bnsy with her needle 
taMng in the slack of the hnssar's gar- 
ments, told his wbole story in détail to the 
astonished woman. She bebeved it for a 
moment ; he seemed bo innocent, and was 
sucb a pretty-looking little f eUow in his hus- 
sax oniform! 

" If you bave snch a craze on yon for ûght- 
iug," sh.«i said at last, balf convinced, " why 
did n't yon list as soon as you got to Paris t 
Ail you would bave bad to do was to set up 
the drinks for the recruiting serç^ant." Tbe 
jaileress added a good deal of motberly ad- 
vice, and finally, just as day was breakdng, 
tamed Fabrice into the street, after baving 
eitorted from hîm a hundred vows never to 
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give np her name, corne what might. As 
soon as the young man was outside the 
walls o£ the little town, tradging aloug 
stoutly with his cavalry saber tncked under 
his arm, a troubleBome thought occurred to 
him. " Hère I am," he said to himâelf , " with 
the nniform and the papers of a hussar who 
died in prison, in which he was landed for 
the theft of a eow and some silver forts ! 
I hâve succeeded to his personality, so to 
speak, and that without the most remote 
désire or intention on my part ! 'Ware the 
prison I The présage is manifest : I am fated 
to see more of the prison ! " 

In less than an hour's time i^ter parting 
with bis benefactress it began to rain so 
heavily that onr newly made hussar found it 
difSeult to waïk, encnmbered as he was with 
his great boots that did not fit his feet. He 
fell in vith a peasant monnted on a skeleton 
of a horse ; he bonght the animal, complet- 
ing the transaction throagh the médium of 
signs. The jaUer's wife had wamed him to 
speak as little as possible, on account of his 
accent. 

While our friend was plodding onward 
through the rain, the army, having been vic- 
torîons at Ligny, was marching on Bmssels ; 
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Waterloo was impendiag. About noon, the 
raiii continiiing to fall in torrents, Fabrice 
heard the roar of guns ; imder the influence 
of the cheering sound he forgot for the time 
being the bitter memories of Ms unmerited 
. imprisomnent. He pressed on until the 
night was far advanced, when, as he waa 
beginning to leam -wiadom by expérience, 
he songbt shelter in the cottage of a peasant 
at some distance off the road. The man was 
cryiug and tearing bis hadr ; he dedared that 
he had been robbed of everythlng. Fabrice 
gave "him a Crown, and he managed to find 
some oats. "My horee is not snch a very 
handeome animal," Fabrice aaid to him self, 
" but for ail that some adjntant might fall in 
love with him ;" and he went and lay down 
beEdde him in the stable. The next moming, 
an hour before it was light, Fabrice was on 
the road ^ain, and by vigorons meaBures 
sueeeeded in ur^g his mount into a trot. 
Abont five o'clock he heard cannonading ; it 
waa the overtnre of Waterloo. 
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^ÂBBIGE presenUy came np with 

; some vivandières, and with a 

grateful rememljrance of the 

Mndness of the jailer's vrife at 

B atill fresh in his mind, he epoke to 

them ; he inqnired of one of their numher if 
she knew where was his régiment, the Fonrth 



" Tliere 's no need of yonr being in snch a 
hnrry to find your régiment, little soldier," 
said the eautinière, touohed by the yoimg 
man's pale face and handsome eyes. " ït 's 
my oart to a rotten apple that hsrd knocks 
will be exchanged to-day, and yonr hand 
is nt strong enough yet to man^e the saber. 
If you were only an infantryman, now, it 
woold be another matter ; yon conld blaze 
away as well as the next man." 

The intimation was not well received by 
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Fabrice, bat Idck and beat his horse as he 
might, he conld not get enough speed ont 
ot him to get away from the oart of the 
vivandière. There were moments when the 
artUlery roared so londly that they could 
not hear one another's voice ; for Fabrice, in 
his ardor and enthusiasm, had forgotten his 
resentment and resmued the conversation. 
Every word of the cantinière was a révéla- 
tion to him. He nltimately disclosed his 
entire history, with the exception of his real 
uame and his escape from prison, to this 
woman, apparently so kind-hearted. She 
was greatly astonished, and conld not make 
head or tail of the handsome young soldier's 
narrative. 

" I hâve it now I " she at lafit exclaimed, in 
a voice of trimnph. " Ton are a young cit 
in love 'with the wife of one of the captains 
of the Fonrth Enssars. Yonr hidy-love bas 
given yon the nniform that you hâve on, and 
yon are following her about from phice to 
place. You are no soldier — that 's a^ <xc- 
tain as there 's a Ood above us ; but yon 're a 
good feUotr, and now that yonr régiment is 
under are you want to be with it and not 
pass for a capon." 

Fabrice did not dispnte her assertions ; he 
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was in need of advice and iastractioii, and 
knew not wliere else to look for them. " I 
don't know the ârst thing of tlte manoers 
and ways of thèse Freneh people," he said to 
himself , " and unless I hâve some one to steer 
me I shall find my way to prison again, and 
tbey will steal another horse from me," 

" To begin with, little one," said the can- 
tinière, who was beooming more and more 
friendly, " own np that you are n't twenty 
years old ; it 's as much as ever if you "re 



It was the truth, and Fabrice gracefully 
admitted it. 

" So, you see, you are not even a conseript ; 
it 's jnst for the lady's bright eyes and noth- 
ing else ander heaven that you are so desir- 
oos to get youp sknU eracked. Peste ! she 
does n't show such very poor taste. If you 
hâve any more of those yeUow-boys left that 
she gave you, yon want first of ail to buy 
yourself another horse ; see how that jade of 
yours pricks up hîs ears at every discharge of 
the aridllery ; he 's nothing but a oart-horse ; 
he 11 be the death of yon as soon as the regi- 
ment forms line. Tou see diat white smoke 
down yonder by the hedge — that 's the infan- 
try at work, my boy ! See how you 11 feel 
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when yon hear the bullete whistling abont 
your eare ! It woold be as well for yoa to 
eat a bite whîle you hâve tlie chance." 

Fabrice followed her advice, and handing 
the vivandière a napoléon, asked her b> take 
ont her pay, 

" Oh, the pity of it ! " exelûmed the 
wotnan; "the poor weanhug does n't know 
any better than to give me a twenty-franc 
pièce! It woiild be serving yon no more 
than right if I were to pocket yonr napoléon 
and put the lash to Cocotte ; yonr old nag 
conld never catch me, What would you do, 
you gaby, when you saw me mnning away 
from youî Never show yonr gold when 
the gons are thundering; remember that. 
Hère, take yonr change," said she — "eigh- 
teen francs, flfty centimes ; your breakfest 
was thirty sons. Now pay attention : there 
will soon be plenty of horses for sale ; for a 
light animal — do you hear! — you may give 
ten francs, and in no case are you to give 
more than twenty, even thou^ it be the 
steed of the four sons of Aymon." 

The repast finished, the vivandière, who 
never ceased her ehatter, was intermpted by 
a woman who came running across the ûelds 
and leaped down into the road. 
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"Hallo theret" shouted Uiis woman; 
"hallo, Margot! Your Sisth Light Bobs 
are off yoDder to the right" 

" I shall hâve to leave you, little one ," saâd 
the vivandière to onr hero ; " but, upon my 
Word, I feel sorry for you ; I hâve ta^en an 
interest in yon, don't you know. Ton are as 
innocent as a new-bom baby ; you are going 
to get yourself mped out, sure as God is 
Ood. Corne along with me to the Sixth 
Light Bobs." 

" I know that I am very ignorant/' repUed 
Fabrice, " but I am resolved to bave a hand 
in this ôght, and I am goiag down yonder 
where that white smoke is." 

" Look at your horse ; see how he is putr 
ting back his ears ! He does n't look as if he 
had the streugth of a cat ; bat once he gets 
you down there he '11 seize the bit and mn 
away with you, and the Lord knows where 
he 11 huid you. WiD you t^e my advice î 
ÂB soou as yon corne up with the little infan- 
trymen pick up a musket and cartridge-box, 
tf^e your place among the soldiers, and do 
just as yon see them do. But I woold n't be 
afraid to bet that yon don't even know how 
to bite oflE a cartri^e." 

Fabrice, much to his mortiflcatiou, was 
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obligea to confess that liis new friend waa 
right in her supposition. 

"Poor child, he mil be IdUed iu less 
than no time, snre as sbooting ! You mvst 
corne with me," the cantinière added, anthor- 
itatively. 

" Bat I want to fight." 

"And yen shall fight; the Sizth Light 
Bobs are âghters Crom 'way back, and 
there 'U be enough to-day to give every one 
a bellyfnl." 

" But Trill it take long to reach yoor ri- 
ment T" 

"A qiiarter of an hour at the ontside." 

"With this worthy woman to connael 
me," Fabrice thonght, "my ignorance won't 
cause me ta be taken for a spy again, and 
I shall stni hâve an opportonity to fight." 
At that moment the gons began to play 
more rapidly than ever; crash followed 
crash. "It is like a chaplet of beads," 
thought Fabrice. 

" ^e infantry flre is growing hotter," said 
the vivandière, applying a eut of the whip 
to her little horse, who seemed ail the more 
alert for the flring. 

Sbe tumed sharp to the right amd took a 
by-road Ûiat led across the meadows. The 
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mnd was a foot deep ; the little cart threat- 
ened to remain faet in it Fabrice applied 
Ms shoTilder to the wheel. His horse fell 
with him twice, Presently the road, tboagh 
not so wet, shrank into a narrow pathway 
tbrongh the gorse. Fabrice advaiic«d a 
short way fartiier, and hie uag stopped 
short in his tracks ; tbere was a ooipse ly- 
îng across the path, to the eqnal horror of 
horse and rider. 

Fabrice's face, naturally pale, changea to 
a sickly shade of green. The eantinière, cast- 
ing a swift glanée at the body, murmured, 
as if speakiug to herself, "Xo one of our 
division." Then, raising her eyes to onr 
hero, she borst ont laoghing. 

" Ha ha, little one ! " she eried, " there 's 
something for you to feast your eyes on ! " 
It seemed to Fabrice that his marrow was 
congeallng in his bones. What stmck biin 
tnost was the dirty feet of the dead mau, 
who had already been stripped of shoes and 
every other article of clothiïig except a pair 
of coarse, blood-stained tronsers. 

"Come hère," said the eantinière, "Get 
ofE your horse ; yon may as well get nsed to 
snch things ûrst as last. It was in the head 
he canght it." 
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A bullet, entering at one side of the nose, 
liad escaped tlirough the opposite temple; 
the face was hideoudy disûgured ; one eye 
was open and staring. 

" Come, get oflf your horse, litUe one," re- 
peated tàe cantîmère, "and give the stifE 
your band, to see if be will retnm yonr 
polîteness," 

Fabrice, although he was near giving np 
the ghost) Bo great were his horror and dis- 
gust, Tinhesitatingly jumped down, and, seiz- 
ing the dead man's hand, gave it a v^orous 
Bhake. Tben he stood as if bereft ot the 
power of motion ; he felt that be had not the 
strength to remonnt his horse. What partio- 
nlarly nnnerved him was that glassy, staring 
eye. 

" The Tàvandière will think I am a cow- 
ard," he bitterly refleeted. Bat he conld not 
stir to save hJmself ; he felt that he mnst 
drop soon. It vas a fearfnl moment; Fa- 
brice was on the point of being very sick, 
The vivandière saw it; she jumped nimbly 
down from her little oart, and, -without a 
Word spokeu, handed him a glass of brandy, 
which he gulped down in one swaUow ; then 
lie got on his horse agaîn, and rode on with- 
ont saying a word. The vivandière looked 
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at him out of the corner of her eye from 
tiine to tiine. n£. 

" Tou will fight to-morrow, little one," she 
Baid to him st laât; "to-day yon will stay 
wîtli me. You can see that you It^ve Btill 
somethjng of the soldier's trade to learn." 

" No, I wifih to flght now, at once," replied 
our hero, vith a aomber air wIûcIl seemed to 
bis Gompanion to augur well. The service of 
the gnna was now so rapid that the détona- 
tions f ormed, as it were, a continnons bass ; 
tbere was no appréciable interval between 
one report and its Buccessor, and rising 
in shrill treble above this rmnbling, onintor- 
mpted boss, which reminded one of the roar 
of a distant waterf aJl, the sharp, crepitating 
rattle of the musketry -was plainly distin- 
goishable. 

At this point the road swerved a little from 
the straight course and entered a small pièce 
of woodland. The vivandière eaw three or 
four men belonging to onr army coming to- 
ward her, ninning as hard as they coold ; she 
swung herself dowu from her cart, and ran 
' and hid in the wood at a point distant some 
fifteen or twenty paoes from the road. The 
hiding-pUice she selected was the cavity left 
by the roots of a great tree that had been 
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blown down. " 1 11 eee T^hether I am a cow- 
ard or not ! " Fabrice said to bimself . He 
posted himseLf beside the cantiuière's aban- 
doned cart and drew bis sword. Tbe soldiers 
passed Mm by annoticed and continiieâ their 
conrBe, nmiiiiig along the road to tbe lef t oî 
the wood. 

"They are some of our fellows," eaid 
the vivandière, retuming breatMess to the 
w^on. " If yonr borse were good for any- 
thing I wonld say to you, paah forward to 
the other edge of the wood and see vhat is 
in the plain beyond." Fabrice needed no 
second hint ; he broke a shoot from a |>op- 
Ur-tree, stripped the leaves ofF it, and set to 
âogging his horse with uùght and main. The 
animal broke into a Inmbering gallop for a 
moment, bat soon came down to his nsnal 
ambling trot. The vivandière had also 
whipped np her horse. " Stop, etop ! " she 
shoated to Fabrice, Both soon reached the 
vei^ of the wood. When they came ont on 
the edge of the plain the nproar was fright- 
fnl ; on every side, to right, to left, behind 
and bef ore them, was the thunder of artillery 
and musbetry. As the clump of treea from 
which they had jnst emerged was on ground 
higher by eight or ten feet than the bup- 
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rounding cotmtry, they had a view of a 
portion of tbe battl&-ûeld ; but there seemed 
to be no one in the plain beyond the wood. 
Bounding this plain, at a distance of about 
a ttiousand paces, was a long row of sqoat, 
thick-set Trillows, above which la; a dense 
clond of whitish smoke that from time to time 
rose and drifted away in gracefnl spirals. 

" I wish I knew where to look for the régi- 
ment ! " said tbe cantinière, despoudently. 
" It won't answer to attempt to cross that 
great plain. By the way," said ehe to Fabrice, 
" if you fall in with any of the enemy don't 
waste time f encing wîth them ; give them the 
point of your saber." 

At this moment the woman canght sight 
of the four soldiers previously mentioned ; 
they were emerging from the wood into the 
plain at the left of the road. One of them 
was ridiog a borse. 

" There 's what yoa want," she said to 
Fabrice. " Hallo there, you ! " she shoated 
to the man on horseback ; " corne hère and 
hâve a glasB of brandy." The soldiers came 
forwardyL 

" Where is the Sizth Light Infantry t " she 
asked. 

" Off that way, five minâtes from hère, in 
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front of tàe canal that skirts the wlllows — 
Colonel Maçon bas jnst been killed." 

"Wm you take five francs for your 
horseî" 

" Five francs ! you must be jokiug, little 
mother — an ofBcer's charger that I wlll sell 
for five napoléons bef ore I am fifteen minntes 
older." 

" Give me one of your napoléons," she said 
to Fabrice. Then, stepping up to the man 
on the horse, " Come, ofl with you, quick," 
said she. "Hère 's your napoléon." 

The mau dismounted, Fabrice leaped gaUy 
into the saddle ; the vivandière removed the 
doak and portmanteau from the other 
qoadruped. 

" Lend a hand, you ! " she said to the 
soldiers. " Kice chaps you are, standing by 
and never ofEering to raise a hand while you 
see a lady worMng ! " 

But the new aeqoisitioD no more than felt 
the portmanteau on his baek than he began 
to rear, and Fabrice, who was a good horse- 
man, needcd ail bis strength to restrain bim. 

" That 's a good sign ! " said the vivandière ; 
" tbe gentleman bas not been used to carry- 
ing portmauteans." 

" He 's a general's charger," cried the man 
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vho had sold him. " He 's worth ten napo- 
léons if he 's worth a penny." 

" Hère 'e twenty francs for you," said Fa- 
brice, wbo could not restrain his delight at 
feeling between bis legs au ammal with some 
life in him. 

Jvst tben a cannon-baU in its flight eut 
diagoiially through some willows not far 
away. Fabrice thought it a pretty sight to 
see tbe leaves and twigs fly upward to right 
and left, shom from their stems as neatly as 
if tlie opération had been performed by a 
pruning-knife. 

" Âha ! the firing is getting aronnd in this 
direction," said the soldier, as he pocketed 
his twenty francs. It was in the ne^hbor- 
hood of two o'clock. 

Fabrice's faculties were engrossed in fol- 
lowing the détails of the grand spectacle, to 
him so new and interesting, when some offi- 
cers of rank, attended by an escort of hns- 
sars, galloped across one of the angles of the 
broad meadow at the edge of which our hero 
was stationed. His horse began to whinny, 
reared two or three times in succession, and 
tugged violently at the bit in an effort to ob- 
tain the mastery. "Very well, hâve your 
own way ! " said Fabrice to himself . 
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The horse, finding that he was free to do 
as he pleased, dashed ofl like the wind, and 
quickly overtaking the party, fell in among 
the ranks of the escort. Fabrice saw by 
their tmifonns that four of the offlcers were 
of the highest rank. Shortty afterward Eome 
worda let fall by the husBar who rode next 
to him infonned our hero that one of the 
gênerais was the famous Marshal Ney. His 
happinees was complète; still he had no 
meanB of knowlng which of the four was 
the Marshal ; he would hâve given his ears 
to know, bnt remembered that he had been 
wamed to keep his mouth ahat, The escort 
halted previoua to oroBsing a wide ditch that 
the rain of the preceding day had âlled with 
water ; it was bordered by great trees, and 
was the left-hand boundary of the meadow 
at the edge of which Fabrice had bought his 
horse. Most of the hnssars had dismounted ; 
the bank was steep and very slippery, and 
the water was three or f onr f eet beneath the 
surface of the meadow. Fabrice, in his 
martial distraction, was thinking more of 
Marshal Ney and glory than of his steed, 
which, being a fiery animal, jnmped into the 
canal, distributing the water about him in 
gênerons showers. One of the gênerais 
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was splashed from head to foot. "D — n 
the brute I " he cried. Fabrice was deeply 
oflended. "Can I call him to acconntt" he 
asked bîmself. In the meantime, to prove 
that he was not a dufler, he pat his horee at 
the opposite bank ; but it was between five 
and six feet high and almost perpeudicular. 
Fiuding that would not answer, he turued 
his horse's head np-stream, the water rising 
to hJH aaddle-bow, and at laet found a place 
where the eattle came down to drink ; avail- 
ing himself of the comparatively easy aecent, 
he gaiued the fields on the other side of the 
canal. He was the flrst man of the escort to 
cross, and trotted prondly np and down the 
bank; the remainder of the hussars were 
strnggliug ineffectnally in the canal, not 
particularly pleased with their position, for 
in places the water was five feet deep. Two 
or three horses took fright and made an at- 
tempt to swim, which gave rise to fearful 
splashing and confusion. A sergeant was 
the flrst to perceive the manœnver perf ormed 
by the greenhom who had so little the air of 
a soldier. 

" XJp-stream, to Uie left ! " he cried. " There 
îs a landtcg-place there." And after a while 
they ail got across. 
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When Fabrice resched the other bauk he 
foTinâ the officers there before him ; the ar- 
tillery seemed to be thanâermg more loudly 
thaii ever; it vas with difficulty he heard 
the gênerai whom he had besplashed so 
Uberally as he screamed m his ear: 

" Where did you get that horseî" 

Fabrice was so takeo abacb that he an- 
swered in Italîan : 

" Vho comprato poeo fa" {I boughthim a 
short while ago). 

" What 's that you say î " shouted the gên- 
erai. 

But just then the racket became so deaf- 
ening that Fabrice was nnable to reply. We 
mtist admit that our hero eut a very nn- 
heroic figure at that moment ; not that his 
fears troubled him, but he was annoyed by 
the tremendous din that threateued to burst 
in his ear-drums. The cavalcade put spurs to 
their steeds and galloped off. Their course 
was across a plowed fleld that lay beyond the 
canal and was thickly atrewn with eorpses. 

"The redcoats! aee the redcoats!" the 
horsemen oî the escort shouted joyously, 
Fabrice f ailed to understand at flrst ; then 
he looked again and saw that the lai^er 
portion o£ the dead waa unifonued in red. 
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There was a etrcamstance that gave Mm a 
chill of hoiTor: he noticed that many of 
those nnhappy redcoats were still alive; 
tbey were evidently sapplicating aid, and 
no one thonght of stopping to give it them. 
Our liero, who was of a hiunane nature, 
strove to gnide his moant so that he shonld 
not trample on any of the mangled forma. 
The eseort came to a hait; Fabrice, his 
facnlties concentrated on the ghsstly scène 
before him, gave no attention to the order 
and eontinued to gallop onward. 

" Will you hait, you infernal idiot ! " 
screamed the sergeant. Fabrice saw that 
he was twenty paces to the right and in ad- 
vance of the gênerais, and direetly in the 
Une of vision of their âeld-glasses. As he 
wheeled his horse to retum and take his post 
among the other hussars, who had halted a 
few paces to the rear, he saw the tallest and 
stontest of the gênerais addressing his neigh- 
bor, likewise a gênerai, apparently in terms 
of objurgation; he was swearing like a 
trooper. Fabrice could not control bis curi- 
osity, and in spite of the caution of bis friend 
the jaileress he mnstered up a few words in 
the best Freneh he was master of and asked 
his neighbor : 
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"That gênerai who is scolding bis com- 
panion — who is he!" 

" Pardi l it 'a the Marahal ! " 

" What marshal t " 

"Marslial Ney, stupid! Where eau you 
hâve been serving aJl your lifeî" 

Fabriee, ordinarily so quick to t^e offense, 
let tbe sneer pasB unanswered ; lost in boyish 
admiration, he vas feasting his eyes on the 
famous Prince of La Mostowa, " the bravest 
of the brave." 

The cavalcade started ofl again at a sharp 
gallop. They had not gone far when Fabrice 
■witnessed what struck him as a very ex- 
traordinary spectacle ; it was a plowed field, 
some twenty paeea in advance, whieh seemed 
saddenly to hâve become endowed with lite 
and motion r the furrows were full of water, 
and the soft earth that formed the ridges 
was flying abont hère and tbere in small 
blaek fragments, propelled to a distance of 
three or four feet in their fantastie flight. 
Fabrice made a mental note of this remark- 
able phenomenon ; then his thonghtsreverted 
to the MarshaJ and his glories. He heard 
a sharp cry behind him. Two hussars had 
been hit by bnllets and had fallen from their 
saddles : bef ore he could tum to look at them 
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the escort was twenty feet away, The most 
horrible sight he eaw, he thought, was a 
wonnded horse struggliog violently in liie 
middle of the plowed field with bis feet en- 
taugled in hia own entrailâ ; he wa^ tryiag to 
rise and follow hls mates. The mud about 
him was dyed red with his blood. 

" Ah ! hère I am utider fire at last," he said 
to himself with Batisfaction. " I hâve smelled 
powder; I am a bona-flde soldier." The 
cavalcade was then careering along like the 
wind, aJid our hero saw that it was the 
bnllets that set the solid earth sMpping 
about in that umisnal fashion. It was in 
vain that be looked to see wbence they 
came ; he saw the white smoke of a battery 
playing on them at long range, and amid 
the doll, continnon^ roar of the artiUery it 
seemed to him that he conld distingnish the 
sonna of cannonading mueh nearer at band ; 
he conld make notbing of it. 

About that time the ofBcers and tbeir suite 
descended into a narrow byway, some five 
feet below the level of the snrronnding 
country, and fiUed with water. The Mar- 
sbal stopped and again surveyed the Ûeld 
througb his glaas. Tbis time Fabrice had a 
good look at him ; he saw that he was very 
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taie, with a large head covered with a shock 
of red hair. "We bave no men of that 
complezion in Italy," he said to himself . " I, 
with my pale face and cbestnnt hair, shaU 
never look lîke that," he aorrowfuUy added. 
The meaQÎug of thèse words was, " I shall 
never be a hero." He gave a look at the 
hnsBars; ail, inth a single exception, had 
blond mnstaches. If Fabrice looked at the 
bug^ars, tbey did not fail to retnm the com- 
pliment. Tbeir looks made him blush, and 
to conceal his embamissment be tumed bis 
glances on the enemy. He bebeld a long ar- 
ray of red-coated gentry ; but wbat siu^rîseâ 
him most was that the men ail appeared bo 
small of stature. Tbeir apparently endless 
Unes of brigades and divisions seemed to bim 
no higher than the neighborîng hedges. A 
striug of red-coated cavalry trotted ont and 
approacbed the sonken road along which the 
Marshal and his snite were pnrsning tbeir 
way at a walk, splasbing throngb the mnd. 
The gmoke cnt off the view in îhe direction 
in wbich tbe party was advancing ; now and 
then tbe dun cnrtain parted snf&ciently to 
disclose some galloping horsemen. 

Ail at once Fabrice beheld four men bear- 
ing down on them at tbeir borses' best speed 
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from tbe direction of the enemj. "Ah I we 
are going to be attacked," he Baid to liimself ; 
then he saw two of the men ride up and ad- 
drees the Marshal. One of the ofBcers of the 
Bmt« galloped off toward the enemy, f ollowed 
by two hussars of the escort and the four 
men who had just come up. After crossing 
a small ditch in company with the remainder 
of the band, Fabrice found himself riding 
at tbe side of a sergeant whose face wore an 
e^ressîon of good nature. " I muet speak 
to that sergeant," he said to hiuiself ; " per- 
haps they irill stop looking at me," He re- 
flected for a long time, 

" Monsieur," he finally said to the sergeant, 
" this is tbe first battle I ever witnessed ; but 
tell me, is it really and truly a battle 1 " 
" Slightly. But who raay you be t " 
" I am the brother of a captain's wife." 
" And wbat is the name of tbat captain ï " 
Our hero was dreadfully embarrassed ; it 
had not oceurred to him that he might be 
asked that question. As Inck would hâve it, 
the Marshal and bis escort just then struek 
into a gallop again. "What name oan I 
give him t " he thought. At last he hit on the 
name of the proprietor of the botel wbere 
he had lodged when at Paris ; he drew up 
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alongBide the sei^aut and yelled ynth. the 
fnU force of hls liuigs: 

" Meunier ! " 

His oompanion, f ailing to cateli liis ^isver 
on acooimt of the roar of the gong, repljed, 
" Ah, indeed ! Captam Tenlier T Well, I am 
florry to hâve to tell you that he is dead." 

" Gtood enoagh ! " Fabrice mentally re- 
marked. " Captaiu Tenlier — I muât do the 
afflicted aet. O heavens, what do I hear ! " 
he cried, and puUed a long face. They had 
left the snnken road and were crossing a 
small plain ; they were riding ventre à terre; 
the ballets were coming thick and faet 
^ain ; the Marshal directed his course to- 
ward a cavalry division. The party was 
snrrounded on every aide by dead and dy- 
ing men, but the spectacle had lost much of 
its horror for our hero ; he had other things 
to think of . 

During a hait tiiat the escort mode he 
caught sight of the équipage of a cantinière, 
and losing eight of ail other considérations 
in his affection for that respectable corps, 
away he galloped to interview the lady. 

" Stay where you are, d — n you ! " the 
sergeant yelled at him. 

"What business is it of hie, anywayT" 
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thought Fabriee, and kept on his way. As 
he stmck the spurs into his horse lie had 
had some hope that it nûght be his oblîging 
cantinière of the moming — the horses and 
little earts having a sort of family resem- 
blanee to one anotber ; but the proprietress 
was a person of qnite another stamp, and 
Fabrice thonght ber cross-lootiiig and onat- 
tractive. " What a bandsome man he was 1 " 
our hero beard ber saying as he approaehed. 
A siekenmg spectacle was in store for the 
new-fledged soldier; tbe surgeons were at 
work amputating the leg of a cuirassier, a 
bandsome yoimg fellow five feet ten incbes 
tall. Fabrice shut bis eyes and tossed off ' 
foor glasses of brandy in succession. 

" Ton take to it kindly, young fellow ! " 
remarked the cantinière. Tbe brandy in- 
spired bim with an idea ; it would be a good 
notion to pnrcbaee tbe good will of bis coin- 
rades of tbe escort 

"Give me the remainder of tbe bottle," 
he eaid to tbe cantinière. 

" Do you know wbat the remainder of the 
bottle will eoet you on such a day as tbis T " 
sbe repUed "Ten francs — not a centime 
less." 

As be came trotting baek to the escort, 
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" Aha ! " saîd the sergeant, " that 's why you 
ran away from us, ehT — to fetch us a nipî 
Let 's hâve it." 

The bottle went the rounds ; the last man 
threw it np in the sir af ter he had had bis 
drink. " Thanks, comrade ! " be cried to 
Fabrice. Every eye was tnmed on him 
"vrith an expression of kindness and good- 
fellowship. Fabrice felt as if a load of a 
bnndred pounds had been lifted from his 
beart; it was one of those sensitive hearts 
tbat, to be ligbt and cheerful, must hâve the 
friendship of every one that cornes near it* 
So at last be was no longer looked at askance 
by his companions; there was a bond of 
union between them ! Fabrice drew a deep 
breatb, then in a firmer voice said to the 
sergeant : 

"And if Captfdn Tenlier is dead, where 
am I to look to find my sisterî" He eon- 
sidered himself a perfect MachiaveUi for 
saying Teulier înstead of Mennier. 

"That you wiQ be able to find ont this 
evening," replied the sergeant. 

The cavalcade started off agaln, this time 
in the direction of the infantry divisions. 
Fabrice was light-headed — he had drunk 
too mneh brandy — and reéled a little in his 
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saddle. Tbe favorite maxim of an old coach- 
man of bis mother's occurred to him oppor- 
tunely : " When you hâve been crooking tlie 
elbow too often look between your horstfa 
ears and do as yonr neighbor does." The 
Marshal lingered for qmte a tiine in the 
vicinity of some régiments of cavalry, which 
he directed to charge ; bat for an honr or two 
OUT hero had only an indistinct conscious- 
ness of what was going on around Mm. He 
felt very tired, and when his horse gaUoped 
he sank back in his saddle as if he were a 
man of lead. 

Ail at once the sergeant bawled to his men, 

" Don't you see the Emperor, you ! " and 

straightway the escort set np an 6ar-ïç)lit- 
ting yéll," Vive VEmpereur ! " As may be sup- 
posed, OUT hero stared with ail his eyes, but 
ail he could make ont was a crowd of gal- 
loping gênerais and colonels, atteuded by a 
nnmeroos escort. The long streaming horse- 
tails that the dragoous of the suite wore in 
their helmets prevented him from distin- 
guishing faces. "So I was unable to see 
the Emperor on the battle-fleld, and ail be- 
canse of those cursed nips of brandy ! " The 
reâection restored bim to his sensés. 

They rode down iuto another road that 
M 
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vas awash; tlie horses wished to stop and 

" Then that was the Emperor wlio passed 
up yonder î " he said to his neighbor. 

"To be sure — the one in the plmn coat. 
How happened it that you did not see him T " 
the conirade good-nataredly replied. Fa- 
brice had half a mind to ride after the 
Emperop's eseort and take his place in it, 
What a glorious thing it wonld be in after- 
years to be able to say that he had fought 
in the soite of that bero I It was for that 
pnrpoBe that he had corne to France. " I can 
do it if I choose," he said to himself, " for I 
bave really no reason for serving where I am 
save the will of ray horse, who took it in his 
head to run after the Marshal and his svdte." 

What determined him to remain where he 
was was the circnmstance that his compan- 
ions, the hnssars, looked on him kindly ; he 
was begiuning to consider himself the bosom 
friend of the men with wbom he had been 
riding for the last few honrs. He beheld 
existing between Mm and them the noble 
friendship of the heroes of Taseo and Ariosto. 
Should he join the Emperor's eseort there 
wonld be new acguaintances for him to 
make; perhaps they wonld even give him 
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the cold slioQlder, for those other cavatry 
were âr^ooDS, while be, as well as ail those 
who rode in the suite of the Marshal, wore 
the hussar nniform. The manner in vhieh 
he was treated now raised our hero to the 
seventh heaven of beatîtnde ; he would hâve 
acliîeveâ impossibilities to serve his eom- 
rades ; his soûl was steeped in bliss. Ëvery- 
thing seemed cbanged to bim now that he 
was among friends; be was itcbing to ask 
questions. " But I am etill a bttle bow-come- 
yon-so," be said to bimself, " and I must n't 
forget what my good friend tbe jailer's wife 
told me." On emerging from the sunken 
road he notieed tbat Uarsbal Ney was no 
longer with tbem; tbe gênerai whom tbey 
were following now was tall and tbiu, with 
a long lean face and a terrible eye. 

This gênerai was none other tban the 

Gount d'A , tbe Lieutenant Robert of 

1796. What wonld bave been his deb^t 
coula be bave known that Fabnee del Dongo 
was 80 near ! 

Fabrice bad long since eeased to see the 
eartb cnunbling and âying about in small 
black pellets nnder the action of tbe bullets. 
Tbey had corne up in the rear of a régiment 
of cuirassiers. He could bear tbe balls pelt- 
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îng against the cairaaseB, and sav several 
men drop. 

The sim was already low and about to set 
wlien the escort, emer^ing from a snaken 
road, ascended a gentle slope and entered a 
tilled field. Fabrice heard a strange little 
soTind right at hîs side ; he tumed hia head ; 
fonr men were down together with their 
rnoonts ; the gênerai himself had been pros- 
trated, but iras rising, bis nnif orm ail covered 
with blood. Fabrice looked at the prostrate 
hussars : three were stiU moving their limbs 
convulsively, the fourth was screaming, " Pull 
me ont ! " The sei^ieaiit and two or three men 
had dismonnted to assist the gênerai, who, 
leaniug on an aide-de-camp, was endeavor- 
ing to move beyond reach of the heels of bis 
chai^r, whioh was lying ou ita back and 
laabing ont furiously. 

The sei^eant came forward toward Fa- 
brice. At that moment our hero heard some 
one behind and quite near him say, " It is the 
only one fit to carry him." He felt himself 
seized by the feet; tbey were lifted ont of 
the Btimips at the same time that he waa 
grasped aronnd the body just beneath the 
anus ; he was moved along backward over 
his horse's cronp, then bis captors let him 
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drop, and he strack the groimd in a eitting 
posture. The aide-de-camp seîzed the horse 
by the bridle, -while the gênerai, assisted by 
the sei^eant, climbed into tàe saddle and 
rode off at a gallop, f ollowed by the six other 
men. Fabrice rose, boiling with anger, and 
started in purenît, shouting, " Ladri ! ladri ! " 
(Thieves! thieves!), It was a queer spec- 
tacle to see him chasing robbers on a battle- 
âeld. 

The General Count d'A and his escort 

vere soon lost to sight behind a clump of 
willows. Fabrice, beside himself with rage, 
came to another clnmp; he fonnd himself 
eonfronted by a deep ditch, whieh he crossed. 
On reaching the farther bank he began to 
swear again on catching &ight of tlie gênerai 
and his followers disappeariug among the 
trees in the remote distance. "Thieves! 
thieves ! " he shouted, this time in Freneh, 
Diagnsted and siek at heu^, less from the 
loBs of his horse than £rom the perâdy mth 
which he had been treated, he sank down on 
the grass at the edge of the diteh, weary and 
fajnt with bnnger. Had he been relieved of 
his property by the enemy he would not hâve 
minded it, but to be chonsed in that manner 
by the sei^eant and the hnssars whom he 
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had eome to regard as broUiers — it broke 
}iis heart'. He rested bis back againet a tree 
and wept bot tears. After a qnarter of an 
bour of tbis weakness he perceived tbat the 
ballets were beginning to reaeh the damp 
of trees beneatb whieh he was resting. He 
rose and looked about bim; tbe meadows, 
bounded by a canal and a row of pollard 
willows, seemed familîar to him. He saw a 
body of Infantry erossing the ditcb and eu- 
terîng the plaln a qnarter of a league în 
front of Mm, " I should hâve been asleep 
presentiy," he said to himself ; " it won't do 
to be made prisoner." And he set off at a 
brisk pace across the ûelds. As be advaneed, 
bowever, be recognized tbe nniform of tbe 
régiments by which he had feared to be in- 
tercepted ; they were Frencb. He ebanged 
bis conrse and obliqaed to tbe right to meet 
them. 

In addition to bis mental dîstreas at bar- 
ing been so basely betrayed ajid plandered, 
tbere was anotber and more material pang 
which made itself felt more acutely every 
moment — he was suffering from hunger. 
Great was bis deligbt, therefore, after walk- 
ing, or rather nmnîng, ten minutes, to ob- 
serve that the infantry, which had alsobeen 
09 
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advaneiug at a smart paee, had halted as if 
to take up its positioa. A fev minutes later 
he fonnd himself among the men ot the ex- 
trême right mng. 

"Comrades, eould you sell me a bit of 
bread?" 

"Hear the fellow once — he must take us 
for a lot of bakers ! " 

The sneer and the roars of laughter with 
wbieh it was received covered Fabrice with 
mortification. So that noble and gênerons 
impulse wbieh, as he had gathered from 
Napoleon's . proclamations, led men to seek 
glory for glory's sake was but an empty fic- 
tion ! Pale as a sheet, he aank down npon 
the grass, The soldier who had spoken, and 
who was standing a few feet away cleaning 
the lock of bis mosket with bis bandker- 
chief, came forward and threw bim a pièce 
of bread ; tbeu, seeing that he did not take 
it from the ground, raised it and placed it 
between his lips. Fabrice opened his eyes 
and ate mecbanically, powerless to speak. 
When at last he looked around biin and 
would bave recompensed the soldier, he 
found hiniBclt alone ; the troops nearest bim 
had retired a distance of a buudred paces 
and resumed their mareh. He rose weaiïly 
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and followed them. He entered a wood : he 
was ready to drop with fatigue, aod was al- 
ready casting bis eyes about Mm in searcb of 
a eonvenient spot, wben imagine bis joy at 
recognizing, flrst tbe borse, tbeu tbe wagon, 
and £ually bis good friend, tbe kind can 
tinière of tbe momiug. Sbe came ronning np 
to bim, and was ^armed by bis appearaoce. 
"Try to see if you can't walk a bit, little 
one," sbe said to bim . " Are you bnrt T and 
where is your fine borse ! " Tbna qnestion- 
ing and comforting bim, sbe conducted bim 
to tbe cart, into wbieb sbe belped bim to 
climb. Soarce was onr bero beneatb its wel- 
come sbelter than, yielding to bis fatigae, be 
sank into a profoimâ slumber. 
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IV 

^OTHING haâ power to vake him 
— neither tàe soand of the âring 
that snrrounâed them on every 
eide aor the trot of the little 
horse, to whom the cantinière applied the 
lash with vigor, The régiment, whieh, af ter 
firmly believlng ail day that it was par- 
ticipating in a glonoos victory, had been 
suddenly attacked by swarme of PmsBian 
cavalry, was retiring in disorder toward the 
French frontier. 

The lieutenant-colonel, a handsome yonng 
man, somethiug of a coxcomb, -who had suc- 
eeeded to the commaud on Macon's death, 
had been ridden down and sabered in the 
charge; the old white-headed major who 
took his place had halted the régiment. 
" Héll and fury ! " he screamed to his men, 
" in the time of the Bepnbhe we waited to 
retreat nntil the enemy foreed ns to it 
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Stand yoiir gronnd, défend every ineh, aa 
long as there 's a man o( you left ! " he 
eried, with many an oath. " It 'b French soU 
those bloody Pmssiaiifi will be invading 
neit!" 

The litUe cart came to a sndden stop, and 
Fabrice awoba The snn had set; he 'was 
Borprised to eee tiiat it was nearly dark, 
The soldiers were ranning to and f ro in s 
confusion at which onr hero wondered. They 
seemed to hâve lost ail their martial air. 

" Wbat is it ï " he said to the vivandière. 

"Nothing — oh, nothing. We are licked, 
my poor boy ; the Fnissian cavalry is saber- 
ing us — that 's ail. The old numskuU of a 
gênerai supposed it was ours. Corne, lend a 
hand hère ; Cocotte'B ti-ace is broken ; help 
me to mend it." 

There were reports of mnsketry not far 
away. Our hero, feeling bright and wdl 
after hls nap, eaid to himself, " Gome now, 
I hâve n't done a stroke of âghting aU. day 
long ; ail I hâve done was to soour abont the 
fields in the suite of a gênerai. — I mnst go 
and fight," he said to the cantinière. 

" Don't worry on that ecore ; yon 'U hâve 
fighting — more than you désire! We are 
dished, I tell yon. — Anbry, my lad," she 
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sboDted to a passiug corporal, " keep an eye 
to the little cart when you hâve a chance." 

"Are you going to flghtt" said Fabrice, 
addressing Aubry. 

"No; I am going to put on my dancing- 
pomps to be ready for the bail." 

" I am with you." 

" Look ont for the little hnssar, Aubry ! " 
cried the cantinière ; " the young bourgeois 
is a good eue." The Corporal stalked away 
without answeriug. Eight or ten soldiers 
came up on a run ; he condaeted them be- 
hind a great oak stUTOiuiâed by an under- 
growth of brambles, where he posted them 
in open order, each man at least ten paces 
from hia neighbor. 

"Now, you fellowa," said the Corporal — 
and it waa the first time he opened hia 
mouth — "mind that yon don't fire -without 
orders; remember you 've but three car- 
tridges lett." 

"I wonder what he is going to doT" Fa- 
brice asked himself. At last, when he and 
the Corporal were alone together, he said to 

" I bave no musket." 

" Silence t Out yonder in the plain, fif ty 
paces to the front, you will find plenty of our 
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poor lads who fell tmâer the sabers of tiie 
enemy. Take from one of them bis miisbet 
and cartridge-boz — bat first be certain that 
he is quite dead — and make liaste back, bo as 
not to receive the fire of our party." Fabrice 
departed nmoing, and quickly retnmed with 
a muaket and cartridge-box. 

"Now load youp mnsket and take your 
post behind this tree, and remember that yon 
are not to fire nntil I give the order, — Mother 
of God ! " s^d the Gorporal, intermpting him- 
self, "he does n't eren know enongh to load 
his gnn ! " He helped Fabrice, meanvbile 
continning his admonitions: "If yoa see a 
Prussian cavalrynian bearing down on yon 
with bis saber, keep the tree between yon 
and him, and wben he is within three f eet let 
him hâve the contents of yonr barrel ; you 
shonld n't fire Tintil yon can ahnost touch him 
with yonr bayonet. 

"Tbrow away that great clnmsy saber!'' 
cried the Corporal; "nom de IHeu, do you 
want it to trip yon upT Oh, the apologies 
for soldiers they send ns nowadays ! " And 
so saying, he took the saber and hurled it 
wrathfully into the bushes. 

"Now wipe off the flint with your hand- 
kerchief. But did yon ever fire a gunT" 
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" I am a hunter." 

" The Lord be praised for that ! " replied 
the Corporal, with a sigh of relief. " Bear in 
mina that yon are not to are until you get 
the Word." And away he went. 

Fabrice was glad at heart. " At last I am 
going to fight in eamest," he said to himaelf ; 
" I am going to shoot to kiU ! This mom- 
ing they were peppering away at as, and ail 
I did was to expose my precious person to 
be shot — which is a one-sided sort of game." 
He looked about him on every side with great 
cnriosity. Presently he heard seven or eight 
shots Ëred quite near him, bnt as he had 
received no order, he remained tranquil be- 
hind bis tree. The dEirkness was descending 
rapidly; he conld almost hâve believed he 
was ambushed on la Tramezzina Mountain, 
over Grianta, hunting bears. An expédient 
occurred to him that he had often employed 
in Mb hunting-excursions : he took a ear- 
tridge from his box and separated the bail 
from the charge. "If I see bim I must nt 
miss him," he said, and rammed the second 
bail into the barrel of his gun. He heard 
two more shots, this time close beside his 
tree ; at the same time he saw a cavaliyman 
in blue nniform gallop past his front from 
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right to left. "He is not witlim three feet," 
he said to himself, " but at that distance I 
can't miss him." He kept Tiim coTered for 
an instant and flnally pulled the trigger; 
horse aud rider went down togetber. Our 
hero imagined he was at the chase; lie 
dashed forward from his concealment to in- 
spect the game he had bronght doim. He 
waiâ bending over the man, who seemed to 
be at his last gasp, wben ail at once two 
Prussian drageons bore down on him at foll 
tilt, braudishing their sabers. Fabrice ran 
for the wood with ail the speed he iras capa- 
ble o£; to assist his âlght he threw away 
his musket. The Frnssians were close at 
his heels, when he dodged into a plantation 
of yoimg oaks, thick as a man's arm, whieh 
adjoined the wood, The cavalrymen's pur- 
suit was delayed for a moment, bat they 
pnshed their way throngh the plantation and 
resumed the chase in a clearing on the other 
side. Âgain our hero was in imminent dan- 
ger of being overtaken, when he took refuge 
in a cliunp of trees, At thia jnnctore bis 
hair was almost singed by the fire of half a 
dozen mnskets discharged directly in front 
of him. He stooped; as he rose he fonnd 
himself confronted by the Corporal. 
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" Did you Ifill your man î " asked Aubry. 

" Tes, but I bave lost my mnsket." 

" Mnskets are plenty enough aroand hère. 

You are a good b , for ail your simple 

air; you bave eamed your day's pay, and 
thèse fellows hère bave just missed the two 
dragoons who were porsuing you and coming 
straigbt for them ; I did not see tbem. It is 
time for us to be makiDg tracks ; the régi- 
ment must be half a mile away, and we are 
liable to be surrounded and eut ot{." 

While speaking thns the Corporal was ad- 
vanciug swiftly at the head of his little party 
of teu. At a distance of two hundred paces, 
as they were entering a small field, they met 
a wounded gênerai, sustained by bis aide-de- 
camp and a servant. 

" You will leud me four of your men," said 
be to the Corporal, " to carry me to the am- 
bulance ; my leg is fraetnred." 

" To b witb you ajid your broken leg," 

replied the Corporal, "you and ail the other 
gênerais ! You hâve betrayed the Emperor 
to-day Eimong you." 

" "Wbat ! " said the gênerai, in a fory, " do 
you refuse to obey my ordersT I would 

hâve you know that I am General B , 

commanding your division." He weiit on in 
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a violent etrain. The aide-de-camp drew his 
sword and threw himself on the soldiers, 
■whereon the Corporal prodded hîm in the 
arm with his bayonet and drew off his men at 
the donble-qnîek. 

" May the eeoundrels ail ebare bis tate and 
meet with broken legs and anns as well ! " 
shonted tbe Corporal, seasonlng his worde 
■with numerous expletives. " A pack of nin- 
conipoops ! Sold to the Bonrbone, body and 
soiil, every mother's sou of them, and traitora 
to tbe Empepor ! " 

Fabrice listened with amazement to tins 
frightf al accusation. 

Abont ten o'clock at nigbt tbe little band 
came np with tbe repment at tbe eutrance 
of a considérable village composed of sev- 
eral uarrow streets; but Fabrice noticed 
that Corporal Aubry seemed to avoid tbe 
officers. " We eau go no farther," said tbe 
Corporal. The streets were blocked with in- 
fantry, cavalry, baggage-wagons, guns, and 
caissons. The Corporal presented himself 
at the issues of three of the streets, but 
found it impossible to advance more than a 
dozen paces. Every one was swearing and 
stonning. 

" Anotber traitor in command hère ! " ex- 
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claimed the Corporal, " If the enemy has 
secae enough to tnm the village we shall 
ail be caught like so maay rats iu a trap. 
Follow me, you fetlows." Fabrice gave a 
look ; there were but six soldiers remainiiig 
■ffith the Corporal. They made their way 
through a wide gâte loto a lai^ f arm-yard ; 
from the farm-yard they gained access to a 
stable, wbose back door let them ont into a 
garden. There they were lost for a time, 
waadering aimlessly from one side to the 
other; but at last, squeezing through a 
hedge, they found themselves in a great 
field of rye. In less thMi half an hour, 
guided by the shouts and confused Bounds 
that reached their ears, they were once more 
on the highroad, beyond the village, The 
ditches were âlled with muskets that had 
been thrown away ; Fabrice was enabled to 
provide himself witJi a weapon. But the 
road, although it was a wide one, was bo 
erowded vrith fugitives and vehîcles that in 
a half-hour'e time Fabrice and his party had 
barely adranced flve hundred yards. They 
were told the road led to Charleroi. As 
eleven was atriking from the village elock : 
" We '11 try ît across flelds once more," said 
the Corporal. The band now comprised only 
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Fabrice, the Corporal, and three soldiers. 
Whea they had left the road a mile or ao 
behiiid thent: 

"I 'm knocked up; I can go no farther," 
said one of the men. 

" That 's my case too," said another. 

"That's no news — we 're ail in the same 
beat," replied the Corporal ; "but follow my 
direetione and yoa 11 be ail right." He saw 
ftve or six trees beside a shallow diteb in the 
middle of a great field of wheat, " To the 
trees ! " he said to his men. " Lie down 
there," he added when they had reached 
them, "and make no noise. But before 
sleeping, who among yoa has aome breadt" 

" I hâve," said one of the men, 

" Give it hère," said the Corporal, anthor- 
îtatively, He divided it in five portions and 
kept the smallest. 

" Before it is daylight," he said, eating his 
bread the while, " yon will hâve the enemy's 
eavalry upon yon. We mnst n't let onrselves 
be sabered. One man has no show agaiust 
eavalry in thèse broad plains, bnt five can 
proteet themselves. Remain witb me, stick 
close together, don't fire until yon can see 
the white of yonr mau's eyes, and to- 
morrow night I promise yon shall be safe 
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in CharleroL" Thë Corporal awoke them an 
honr before dawn and bade them reload 
their arms. The nproar on the highway 
went on nnintemiptedly ; it bad lasted ail 
night. It was like the mwffied sonnd of a 
distant cataract. 

" It reminds one of s herd of cattle that 
hae been stampeded," Fabrice innocently re- 
marked to the Corporal. 

" Hold your toogue, greenhom ! " the other 
indignautly repUed. And the three soldi^s 
who, together with Fabrice, eomposed his 
army, looked at the young man angrUy, as 
if he had blasphemed. He had insulted the 
nation. 

"That 's queer!" onr hero reflected. "I 
hâve noticâd the same thing at Milan, amoiig 
the Viceroy's troope ; they never run from the 
enemy, of course not ! One is not to speak 
the truth to thèse Frenchmen lest he woond 
their tender susceptibilities. Bnt as for their 
cross looks, I don't vaine them a farthing, 
and 1 11 let them see I don't." Their route 
was still parallel to and some flve hundred 
yards distant from the highroad along which 
the torrent of fugitives was streaming. A 
le^nie farther the little band came to a path 
which ran into the main road and was filled 
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urith rectunbent and sleeping Boldiers. Fa- 
brice bought a f airly good horae, for whieh 
he paid forty fraiica, and selected a long, 
straight, heavy eword from wnong the piles 
of weapons with which the ground was 
strewn. "This irill be beat," he said to 
himself, " since I am told to use the point." 
Thns eqnipped, he put spurs to his mount 
and soon rejoined the Corporal, who had 
porsued his way. He settled MmseLf in his 
stirrups, laid his hand on the hilt of his 
good sword, and said to the four Frenchmen : 

" Those fugitives on the highway resemble 
a herd of cattle — aherd of — stampeded — 
cattle." 

It was in vain that Fabrice emphasized 
the Word "cattle"; his comrades had quite 
f oi^tten that the word had proved offensive 
to them only an honr before. And therein 
Ues one of the eontrasts between the French 
and Italian tempéraments : the Frenchman 
is quick to forget and does not bear malice, 
and doubtless is the happier for it. 

We shaJl not attempt to deny that Fabrice 
thonght very well of himself after his dis- 
cussion on cattle. The men whiled away the 
time on the march with ligbt conversation. 
When they had covered a couple of leagnes, 
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the Corporal, afitonished to see nothing of the 
hostile cav&liy, said to Fabrice : 

" You are onr cav^ry corps — ride over to 
that farm-hoiise yonder on the hill and ask 
the farmer if he will sell ns sometMng to 
eat ; tell Mm that we are five. If he hési- 
tâtes, give him five francs on account from 
yonr pocket — but you won't be a loser; we 
will reeover the money after we hâve break- 
fasted." 

Fabrice looked the Corporal in the face. 
What he beheld there was au imperturbable 
gravity and an air of truly moral superior- 
ity ; he obeyed. Everything occurred as the 
commander-iu-cbief had predicted, only Far- 
briee would not allow the rustic to be plun- 
dered of the five-frane pièce that he had given 

" The money is mine," he said to his com- 
rades. " I am not paying for you ; I am pay- 
ing the man for the oats he f ed to my horse." 

They had been presemg ou in silence for 
two honrs when the Corporal, lookiug over 
at the highway, joyfully exclaimed, "There 
is the régiment ! " They quickly gained the 
road ; bnt alas ! arouud the eagle there were 
not two himdred men. Preseutly Fabrice 
canght sight of the vivandière. She was on 
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foot; her eyes were red and swollen, and 
tears fell from them every now and then. 
Fabrice looked for Cocotte and the little 
cart in vain. 

" Lest, gone, plundered, stolen ! " cried the 
vivandière in response to our hero's glance. 
He, without fnrther worde, jnmped dowu 
from his horse, took him by the bridle, and 
said to the vivandière, " Get np." He had 
not to tell her twice. 

" Shorten the stirrups," ehe said, 

When she was settled in the saddle she 
proceeded to tell Fabrice the story of the 
night's disasters. After a tcrribly long nar- 
rative, but which was eagerly listened to 
by otir hero, who, to tell the truth, hardly 
nnderstood a word of it, but was moved by 
considérations of friendship for the vivan- 
dière, the latter added : 

"And to think it was Frenclunen who 
plimdered, beat, and ruined me — " 

" What ! then it wasn t the enemy î " inter- 
mpted Fabrice, with an innocent air that ac- 
corded charmingly with his pale, grave face. 

" What a stupid you are, my poor child ! " 
said the vivandière, smiling amid her tears ; 
"but aU the same you 're awfully niée." 

" However that raay be, he brought down 
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hia Pmssiati like a little man," saîd Corporal 
Aubry, who, in the gênerai confnsion, founâ 
Mmself ou tbe other side of the horse ridden 
by the cantinière. "But he has a pi-oud 
stomach," the Corporal went on. Fabrice 
made a movement of diBsent. " And what 
isyournameî"eontinuedUi6Corporali "for 
if there is to be a report I want to put you 
in it." 

" My name is Vasi," replied Fabrice, witli 
a qneer look — " I mean Boulot," he quickly 
added, correctiug hJmseLf. 

Boulot was the name of the owner of the 
descriptive Ust that the jailer's wife at 

6 had given him; he had stndied it 

carefnlly on the march the previous day, 
for he was beginning to reflect a little and 
be less careless. In addition to the hussar 
Boulot's descriptive papers he had abont 
him the Italian passport by virtue of which 
he could lay claim to the noble name of 
Vasi, peddler of barometers, When the Cor- 
poral reproached biin with being proud he 
was on the point of retorting, "I proud! 
I, Fabrice Valserra, Marehesino del Dongo, 
who am stooping to bear the name of a Vasi, 
peddler of barometers ! " 

While he was abandoning himseU to cer- 
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tain reflectioiia and eaying to himself, "I 
moBt be oarefnl to rememlaer thst I am 
Boulot, otberwise the prison yawns for me," 
the Corporal and the cantinière had been ex- 
cbanging a few words in relation to him. 

" I hope yon won't oousider me inqnisitive," 
said the cautinèire ; "the questions I am go- 
ing to ask you are meant for yonr own good. 
Who are you, really 1 " 

Fabrice did net anewer immediately ; he 
vas refleotiug that he shonld never find truer 
friends to whom to apply for connsel, and 
he vas sadly in need of oonnsel. " We are 
abont entering a garrison town, the gover- 
nor 'will want tO know who I am, and if my 
answers show that I don't know a sonl in the 
Fonrth Hussars, whose unif orm I wear, it is 
more than likely that I shall make aeqnain- 
tance with the inside of a prison." As an 
Anstrian subject Fabrice was aware of the 
importance that atteehes to a passport. The 
memberâ of his family, though noble and 
strict Catholics and belonging to the party 
in power, had more than twenty times 
been snbjected to annoyance on account 
of their pafisports; he was therefore not 
at ail offended by the cantinière's question. 
But his knowledge of French was imperfect, 
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and aa he was ronsacking Ms mind for ap- 
propriate terms in which to answer, the can- 
tinière, impelled by enriosity and in order 
to indnc« him to speak, added, "Corporal 
Anbry and I are going to give yon some 
good advice for yonr guidance." 

"I hâve no doubt," Fabrice replied. "My 
name is Vasi, and I am from Genoa; my 
sister, noted for her beauty, married a cap- 
tain in the army. As I am not yet seven- 
teen, eha sent for me to come to her, that I 
might see something of France and aoquire 
a little polish by contact with the world. 
Kot finding her at Paris and knowing she 
was with the army, I followed her, and hâve 
songht her everywhere withont succeedîng 
in finding her. The aoldiers, distrusting me 
on account of my accent, cansed my ^rest 
I had some money about me ; I bribed the 
gendarme, who gave me a nniform and a 
descriptive list and said to me, 'Sfeip ont, 
and swear never to disclose my name.' " 

" How was he oalled î " inqnired the can- 
tinière. 

"I pledged myself to secrecy," Fabrice 
replied 

"Right," said the Corporal. "The gen- 
darme was a scamp, but the comrade should 
lis 
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not betray Mm. And what is tlie name of 
the captain, your sister"» busbanâ t If we 
knew TTho he was we might try to flnd him 
for you." 

"Teolier is his name, captain in the 
Fourth Hossars," replied our hero. 

" So," said the Corporal, with considérable 
Bhrewdness, "yonr foreign accent indnced 
the soldierB to take you for a spy î " 

" The Word was an outrage ! " cried Fa- 
brice, with âashii^ eyes. " To call one a spy 
who loves the Emperor and the French as I 
do! That insuit vexed me more than ail 



" There is where yoa are loistaken — it was 
not an insuit ; it waa a misapprehension, and 
a very natural one, on the part of the soldiers," 
Anbry gravely replied. 

He proeeeded to explain with some pedan- 
try that in the anny every one must belong 
to a corps and wear a uniform, failing which 
you are lîable to be looked on and treated as 
a spy. " The enemy is eonstantly sending 
them among us; ail means are considered 
fair in war." The scales dropped from 
Fabrice's eyes; he saw for the first time 
that he had been takdng an erroneous view 
of the évente of the last two months. 
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" Bat the little one mnst tell vb the whole 
story," Baid the cantinière, vhoBe curiosity 
seenied to grow by what it f«d on. Fabrice 
obeyed. Wbeo he had finished : 

" It is dear euOT^h," said the cantinière, 
gravely, to the Corporal, " that the child is no 
soldier. We are going to hâve a rongh time 
of it now we are beaten and betrayed ; why 
should he remain to get hirnself knocked on 
the head gratis pro Deo t " 

"And ail the more," said the Corporal, 
" that he does not even know bow to load his 
pièce, either in twelve motioDS or at wilL It 
was I wlio put in the chaîne that broaght 
down the Pmssiafi," 

" Besides, he shows bis money to every- 
body," added the cantinière. "He wiU he 
robbed of every penny he has when he is no 
longer with ns." 

"The ûrst non-commlssioned offlcer of 
cavalry that he falls in with," said the Cor- 
poral, " will lay hands on him and sell him 
for what he can get, to pay his tavem score. 
Llke enongh he will be disposed of to the 
enemy's crimps. The best thing he can do 
is to enlist in onr régiment." 

" No, thank jrou, Corporal ! " Fabrice cried ; 

" it is more comfortabie to ride. Besides, I 
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don't knoTT how to load a musket, and you 
h&ve seen that I do know how to handle a 
horse." 

Fabrice was very proad of tbis little 
epeeeh. We shall not attempt to give a 
detailed acconnt of tbe long discussion as to 
bis future deetiny tbat ensued between the 
Corporal and the o^itinière. Fabrice noiàced 
that in the eonrse of the conversation tbey 
referred over and over to tbe varions in- 
cidents of bis fitory: how tbe gendarme 
had sold bîm a descriptive list and unîform, 
tbe snspieions of the soldiers, the manner in 
wbich he had come to ride in the Marsbsl'B 
escort, tbe confiscation of bis horse, etc. 

Witb féminine cnriosity tbe cantînière 
constantly retnmed to tbe way in wbich be 
had been relieved of the horse tbat she bad 
helped bim to buy. " Tbey seized yon by tbe 
feet, yoa say, sUpped yon over tbe animal's 
taîl, and domped yon on the groundî" 
"Wbat good is tbere in hai^ing so on a 
matter with wbich we are ail perfectly ac- 
quaintedî" said Fabrice to bimself. He 
bad yet to leam that that le the Frencb 
lower classes* metbod of acquiring informar 
tion. 

"How mach money bave yont" the can- 
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tînière abniptly asked. Fabrice did BOt 
hesitate to auswer ; he f elt he could rely on 
the woman's honesty of purpose : that is 
one of the finest traits of character among 
the French masses. 

"Altogether I may hâve left thirty na- 
poléons in gold and eight or ten Ûve-franc ' 
pièces." 

" Then yonr way is clear bef ore yoa " said 
the eantiniëre. "Abandon this d^eated 
army, pass eut by the flank, and take the 
first traveled road that you eome to on yonr 
right; keep yonr horse moving, and put 
spaoe between you and the army. As aoon 
as you bave a chance, buy yonrself a suit of 
mufti. Wben you bave covered eight or ten 
let^^ues, and t^ere are no more soldîers to 
be seen, sell your borse and travel post to 
some quiet town wbere you can rest for a 
week and recnperate on a diet of beefsteak. 
Be sure not to let on that you hâve been 
■with the army ; the gendarmes wonld haul 
you in as a déserter, and it would require 
more cunaing than you possess, poor boy, to 
outwit those i-ascoUy gendarmes. As soon 
as yon bave your civilian togs on, tear up 
your descriptive list and résume yonr real 
nîune; give ont that you axe Vasl — And 
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'wbence had he better say he hails?" she 
asked, toming to the Corpor^. 

"Prom Cambrai on tbe Scheldt; it is a 
quiet, pleasant little city, you know, and bas 
a cathedral and tbe tomb of Fénelon." 

"Jiist tbe tbing," said tbe cantinière. 
" Be silent as tbe grave abont yonr partici- 
pation in tbe battle, and never lisp a word of 

B , or of tbe gendarme wbo sold yon the 

nnifonn. Yon had beat retum to Paris by 
■way of Versailles ; pass tbe barrier of the 
capital loungingly, witb your bands in yonr 
pockets, as if you were a conntryman visit- 
ing tbe cily t» see the sights. Sew yom- 
napoléons into tbe belt of yonr tronsers, and 
when yon bave to pay for anything take ont 
the exact snm and no more. I can't bear to 
think of yonr being robbed and swindled ; 
bow would you ever manage witbout money, 
you wbo know so little of the worldfj^ 

Thus the good woman rambled on in- 
definitely ; the Corporal, unable to get a word 
in edgewise, approved her suggestions by 
nodding bis head. Ail at once tbe dense 
masses that filled the higbway began to 
show signs of nneasiness ; ûrst they pressed 
forward more rapidly, then, leaping tbe 
shallow ditcb to the lÀ of the road, took to 
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tlieir heels and scattered among the fields. 
" The Coasacks I the Cossaoks ! " vas the uni- 
versal cry. 

" Take hack yonr horse ! " exclaimed the 
cantmière. 

" Heaven f orbid ! " replied Fabrice. " Take 
him — heisyoïirs. Be off ! gallop ! ây ! WiU 
you accept the meaoB to buy another cartt 
The half of what I hâve is yours." 

" Take back yonr horse, I say ! " the 
cantmière aDgrily cried, and prepared to 
dismoimt. Fabrice drew his saber. " Stay 
where you are ! " he shouted, and with the 
flat of his sword struck the animal a sharp 
blow on the hannch ; it started off at a gallop 
in pnrsuit of the fugitives. 

Our hero tumed his eyes npon the hîgh- 
way; but now it was crowded with three 
or four thousand persons, dosely packed ae 
peasants at a religious ceremony. Hardly 
had the cry " Cossaeks ! " been raised when it 
■was utterly deserted ; the gronnd was strewn 
■with diakoes, nraskets, and swords discarded 
by the fugitives. Fabrice, greatly puzzled, 
ascended a dight eminence, thirty or forty 
feet higher than Hie surrounding country, to 
the right of the road ; he looked to right and 
left np and down the highway and across the 
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■plein in front, bnt conld see no sign of the 
Gossacks. "Queer people, thèse French- 
men ! " he said to Mmself . " Sinoe I am to 
retreat bj the right I may as well be ntov- 
ing," he reflected; "those folks may hâve 
more reasons for running than I know of," 
He pieked up a musket, looked to see that ît 
was loadedf fresbened the priining, cleaned 
the âint, then selected a well-filled cartridge- 
box, and ag^ cast a searching look aboat 
him in every direction. There was not a 
sonl save him in the plain but recently so 
denselj popnlated. In the extrême distance 
he saw the last of the fugitives disappearing 
among the trees, stlll nmning as if their lives 
were at stake. " That is mighty strange ! " 
he said to himself. And remembering the 
Corporal's manœnver of the day before, he 
went and seated himself in the middle of a 
wheat-field. He did not go away, becanse he 
wished to see his friends the cantinière and 
the Corporal once more. 

There he ascertained that he had only 
eighteen napoléons instead of thirty, as he 
had supposed ; bnt he still had some small 
diamonds that he had hidden in the lining 

of his hnssar boots that moming at B in 

the chamber of the jailer's wife. He stowed 
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away his napoléons in the safest place he 
could tliinlc of , pnzzling his brains t« aceount 
for their sudden shrinkage. " I wonder ii 
ttat is a portent of evilt" he asked himself. 
His chief concem was that he bad forgotten 
to ask Corporal Aubry this question ; " Hâve 
I witnessed a real battle t " It seemed to hîm 
tbat he had, and conld he hâve bat been ab- 
solntely certain of it he woold hâve been as 
happy as a lark. 

"However," he saîd to himeelf, "I waa 
tbere under the uame of a prisoner, I had 
that prisoner's papers in my pocket, and, 
-vrhat 's worse, his eoat npon my back. That 
looks very bad for my future ; what wonld 
Abbé Blanès hâve aaid of it 1 And that Ul- 
starred Boulot died In prison ! The business 
bodes no good ; I f ear me I am f at«d to know 
more of jails than I désire." Fabrice wonld 
hâve given a great deal to know whether or 
not Boulot was really goilty; in reeaUing 
the circumstanees of the c^e it seemed to 
Tiim that the jailer's wlfe had told him that 
the hnssar had been arrested not only for 
steahng silver spoons, but also for robbing a 
peasuit of hia cow and then beating the poor 
man within an inch of his life. Fabrice did 
not donbt that he was to be incarcerated some 
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day for a mme bearing some resemblanoe to 
tàat of the IiiiBsar Boulot. He Uiongbt of bis 
old friend Cnré Blanèe ; wbat would be not 
bave given for ten minâtes' convereation 
witb him! Then be remembered tbat be 
bad not written to bis aont siuce be left 
Parie. " Poor Gina ! " be said to bimself . 
Ând tears stood in bis eyes, wben ail at once 
be beard a f^t rastling sound quite near 
him. It was a soldier, wbo bad removed tbe 
bead-stalls from tbree balf-starved borses 
and wafi treating tbem to a feed of wbeat. 
He beld tbem by tbe balter. Fabrice flew op 
like a partridge from bis f orm ; tbe soldier 
was half scared to deatb. Our hero per- 
ceiTed it and yielded to tbe temptation of 
playlng tbe bold bnssar. 

"One of those borses bdongs to me, 

yoQ ! " be cried ; " but I am -ïrilling to 

pay yon ftve francs for your tronUe in 
brînging bim bere." 

"Wbat are yon giving met" said tbe 
man. Fabrice immediately covered bim 
witb bis mosket at a distance of six paces. 

" Let go tbe borse or I '11 blow yoor brains 
ont!" 

Tbe soldier's mosket was slang across bis 
back ; be gave a twist to get it in Ms banda. 
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" Stir an indi and you are a dead mau ! " 
Bhoated Fabrice, runniug in on Mto. 

" Q-ive me tte five francs, thén, and take 
one of the horses," the man snlkily replied, 
after be had cast a mstful look np and down 
the deserted road. Fabrice, transferring bis 
weapon to bis left band, witb tbe rigbt tbrew 
bim tbree âve-franc pièces. 

"Now dismount. Put the bridle on the 
black, and move farther off witb the otber 
two. Lift a huid and 1 11 blow a hole in 
you." 

The soldier reluctantly obeyed. Fabrice 
walkeâ up to tbe borse and pa^sed the bridle 
over bis left axm, never taking bis eyes ofif 
the soldier, wbo moved slowly away. Wben 
he was at a safe distance, Fabrice sprang 
bghtly into the saddle. His new acquisition 
was a splendid animal, but seemed to be weak 
from want of f ood, Our bero retumed to tbe 
bigbway, wbere there was still no one to be 
seen ; be crossed it and directed bis course 
toward a Uttle bollow on bis left, wbere be 
hoped to flnd the eantinière ; but on reach- 
ing tbe smnmit of a gentle rise ail he conld 
see for more thau a league's distance was a 
few straggling soldiers. " It is written that 
I am never to see ber more," be said, witb a 
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sigh — "the brave, good woman ! " Corning 
to a farm-house on the right of the road, 
vithont Btopping to unsaddle he porchaBeâ 
a feed of oats for his poor steed, who was bo 
famished that he endeavored to devoor the 
manger. An hotir later Fabrice was trotting 
aloQg the highway in the vague hope of 
meeting with the cantinière, or at aU éventa 
with Aubry. Thus pressing on continnally, 
and peering into every bush, behind every 
rock, he came at last to a snllen stream over 
which was a narrow bridge of wood. Be- 
fore it and on the right of the road was an 
isolated house, displaying the sign of the 
White Horse. " There 's where 1 11 eat my 
dinner," Fabrice mentally observed. A cav- 
ahy ofBcer, with Ma arm in a sHng, stood at 
the end of the bridge ; he was monnted and 
wore a sorrowfnl conntenance ; near him 
were three dismonnted eavalryuien, engaged 
in filling their pipes. J 

"There are some ^olks," said Fabrice to 
himself , " who look to me as if they would 
like to buy my horse for even less tban 
he cost me." The wounded of&cer and the 
three dismonnted men eyed him as he ap- 
proadied, and seemed to be waiting for him. 
" I onght to keep to the right bank of the 
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stream instead of crossing the bridge ; that 
is what the eantinière advieed me to do. — 
Yes, but if I mn away to-day I sball be 
asbamed of myself to-morrow ; besides, my 
liorse h&a good legs, while the of&cet's prob- 
ably is tired ; if he tries any of his tricks on 
me I '11 cat and nm." Keasomng ihns, Fa- 
rioe pioked np Ms horse and came forward at 
as deliberate a pace as possible. 

" AdvaDoe, liassar ! " oried the offîcer, in a 
tone of commuid. 

Fabrice went forward a few steps and 
stopped. 

" Are you thiukiiig of relievlng me of my 
horse î " he said. 

" We bave not the slightest idea of snch a 
thing; advance." 

Fabrice looked at the oflBlcer ; he had whîte 
mustaches, and the most honest, straight- 
forwBrd air conceivable. The handkerchief 
that sustained his left arm was stained with 
blood, and his right band aiso was wrapped 
inabloodybandage. "It'sthefootmen,then, 
who will grab my horee's bridle," Fabrice 
muttered to himself ; but on looMng at them 
more closely he saw that they too were 
woonded. 

" I chai^ yon on yoor dnty as a soldier," 
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saJd the offieer, who wore a colonel's shoulder- 
straps, "to moimt guard at this post and 
tell eveiy movmted man you see, bnssars, 
dragoons, and ohaeseurs, tliat Colonel le 
Baron is within the inn yonder, where he 
reqmres ail to join him." The old Cqlonel 
seemed ntterly heartbroken ; the fret -vrords 
he spoke had eSeeted the conqnest of our 
hero, who modestly and sensibly replied : 

" I am 8o yOTing, sir, perhaps they wonld 
not listen to me ; would it not be better to 
give me your instmctions in imting î " 

" He i& right," said the Colonel, looMng at 
him attentively. " Ton bave a rigbt hand, 
la Kose ; write out the order." 

Withont a word la Eoae drew from his 
pocket a small memorandTun-book, wrote a 
few lines, tore ont the leaf and handed it to 
Fabrice. The Colonel repeated his instruc- 
tions, adding that at the end of two hours 
the sentry Bhonld be relieved by one of the 
three wounded cavalrymen of his party; 
with ■which words he entered the inn with 
his men. Fabrice looked aftcr them as they 
retired, standing motionless at his post on the 
Ittidge, deeply impressed by their déjection 
and silent sorrow. "They make one think 
of enchanted genii," he said to himself. At 
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last he opened the folded paper and read the 
order, conceived in the following terme ; 

" Colonel le Baron, Sixth Dragoons, com- 
manding the First Brigade of the Second 
Division of cavalry of the Fourteenth Corps, 
hra*eby directs ail monnted men, dragoons, 
chasseurs, and hussars, not to pass the 
bridge, and to join him at the Inn of the 
"White Horse, near the bridge, where his 
headquarters are established. 

"For and by order of Colonel le Baron, 
woonded in the right arm. 

" La Kose, 



Fabrice had occupied his post barely a 
half-hour when he saw coming toward him 
nine chasseurs, six monnted and three on 
f oot ; he communicated to them the Colonel's 
instructions. "We will eome back t^ain," 
said fonr of the moanted men, and away 
they went across the bridge at a aharp trot. 
Then Fabrice addressed himself to the two 
others. Taking advantage of the warm 
discussion that ensued, the three footmen 
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slipped acroBs the bridge. One of the two 
mounted chasseurs wIlo rem^ned aakeâ to 
see the order, and rode off with ît, saying : 

" I want to show it to my comrades, who 
will certainly retum; stand fast and wait 
for them," And ofE he went at a gallop, his 
comrade f ollowing him. It had ail happened 
in a twinkling. 

Fabrice, greatly esasperated, ealled aloud, 
and one of the wounded eoldiers appeared 
at a irindow of the White Horse. The man, 
who wore a sergeant's chevrons, eame down, 
and as he spproached Fabrice, shoiit«d : 

"Draw yonr sword! yon are on sentry." 
Fabrice obeyed, then said, " They hâve car- 
ried away the order." 

" They are sore over the affair of yester- 
day," the other gloomily replîed. "I will 
give you one of my pistols; if another at- 
tempt is made to nui the guard, fire it in the 
air ; either the Colonel or I wiU come to yonr 



Fabrice had noticed an expression of sur- 
prise on the sergeant's face when he told of 
the theft of the order ; he saw that a Per- 
sonal indignity had been ofEered him, and 
resolved to submit to no sudi trifling in the 
future. 
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Armed with the sergeant's pistol, Fabrice 
had proudly resomed his post, when he saw 
seveii mounted hossars bearing down on him . 
He had placed himself so as to command the 
eutrance of the bridge ; he repeated to the 
new arrivais the Colonel's orders, whieh did 
not Beem to please them ; the most eDterpris- 
ing tried to force a passage. Fabrice, re- 
membering his friend the vivandière's advice 
to Tise the point and not the edge, leveled his 
long, straight sword and made aa if he -vroidd 
hâve tran»9xed his too impetuons adversary. 

" Oh, the villain, he wants to murder ns ! " 
cried the hnssars. " As if we were not mtir- 
dered enough yesterday ! " AU drew and f ell 
in a body on Fabrice ; he thonght he was a 
dead man, bnt he remembered the sergeant's 
contempt, and resolved not to be the object 
of it a second time. Fàlling back slowly 
npon the bridge, he kept thmsting vith the 
point. He cnt such a qneer âgore stmgghng 
mth his long, strught eavahy saber, fax too 
heavy for his strength, that the hnssars soon 
saw the kind of enemy they had to deal 
with; after that they endeavored not to 
vonnd him, but to cnt the coat off his back. 
Thns it happened that Fabrice reeeived 
three or four trifling cuts npon his arms. 
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He, faithfnl to the précepte of the cantinière, 
still kept lungmg witli the point As luck 
wonld hâve it, one of thèse throsts wçunded 
a hussar in the hand ; infnrîsteâ at beiug 
touched by such a tyro, the man responded 
with such vigor that Fabrice received the 
point of hiâ weapon in the npper thigh. 
The accident -vras in part attributable to the 
martial ardor of our hero's chaîner, who 
manif ested no caution at aJl, but insisted on 
earrying his rider into the thickest of the 
fray, The assailants, when they saw Pa- 
briee'8 blood flowing, began to think they had 
carried their sport too far, and crovding their 
vietim up against the rail of the bridge, rode 
off at a gallop. As soon as Fabrice was at 
liberty he discharged his pist<>l in the air to 
attract the attention of the ColoneL 

Fonr mounted and two unmounted hos- 
sars, of the same régiment as the others, 
were approaching the bridge, and were two 
hnndred paces distant from it when the 
pistol-shot was âred. They had been close 
observers of the events npon the bridge, and 
Bupposing that Fabrice had fired at their 
comrades, the fonr movmted men swooped 
down on him at a gallop, yeUing and bran- 
dishing their swords. It was a realistio rep- 
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resentAtion of a ehoi^. Colonel le Baron, 
Qotiâeâ hj thé pistol-^ot that sometMng 
■was ami^ threw open the door of the inn, 
darted ont upon the bridge just as the hns- 
sars were eoming np, and commanded them 
tohalt. 

" Colonels don't go with os any longer ! " 
said one of them, nrging his motint forward. 
The irate Colonel suspended the admonition 
that was at his tongne's end, and with his 
bandaged r^ht hand seized the horse hy the 
bridle on the off sîde. 

"Ton mntinons rasoal!" he said to the 
hnsear ; " I know yon ! Ton helong to Cap- 
tain Henriet^s troop." 

" Very well ; then 1 11 take my orders from 
Captain Henriet Captain Henrîet was Idlled 
yesterday," he added with an ngly sneer, " and 
be d — d to you ! " 

So saying, he attempted to force a passage 
and crowded his mount np against the old 
Colonel, who fell in a sitting posture on the 
floor of the bridge. Fabrice, who was a few 
feet away, bat facing the inn, sporred for- 
ward and made a vicions drive at the fellow 
with the point of his saber. Fortunately the 
Colonel in falling had retained his hold on 
the off rein of the hnssar's horse ; the animal. 
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responding to the poU on his bridle, made a 
moTement to oue &ide, so tàat Fabrice's long 
blade, instead of spitting the fellow like a 
bam-yard fowl, only grazed his fiki-n and 
tore his cavaliy jacket. Like a fnry the 
bossar tomed and with ail bis strengtih 
délivered a backhanded blow which eut 
tbrongh Fabrice's sleeve and woiinded him 
severely in the arm. Our hero fell to the 
groand. 

One of the dismoonted hussars, seeing 
the two defenders of the bridge disabled, 
thoaght it a favorable opportnnity to possess 
himself of Fabrice's horse; he accordingly 
leaped to the animal's back and started to 
cross the bridge. 

But the sergeant-major had corne nmning 
from the inn ; he had seen his colonel f^ 
and believed him to be sorely hurt. He ran 
after Fabrice's horse and drove the point of 
his BWord into the back of the vonld-be 
robber, who dropped like lead. Tbe bassars, 
baviug now no one to oppose them save 
the dismonuted non-eommissioned ofBc«r, 
clapped spnrs to their steeds and were 
qnicklj lost to sight. 

The sergeant-nt^or approacbedtbe wonnd- 

ed. Fabrice had ab-eady risen to bis f eet ; he 
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was snffering litUe pain, but was weak from 
los8 of blood. The Colonel was elower in 
getting on bis legs ; be was stnimed by Ms 
fall, but bad received no hiirt 

" Tbe old wound in my haud is ail that 
tronbles me," he said to tbe sergeant. 

Tbe hnBsar that tbe eergeant had wonnded 
was breathing bis last. 

" He got bÎB déserte, the devil take him ! " 
said tbe Colonel "But look to tbe Httle 
yoTmg man whom I exposed so inconsiâer- 
atély," be said to tbe sergeant and tbe two 
otbers of bis party, who now came ranning 
up. " I will remain on the bridge and see 
what I can do myself to stop tb(»e lunatics. 
Take the Uttle yoong man into the inn and 
bind up bis arm — use one of my sbirts." 
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ptLL thèse occurrenceB had scarcely 
icupied a minute. Fabrice's 
I woiindB were oothing; bis arm 
£ bandaged mth strips tora 
from the Colouel's sMrt. It was proposed to 
prépare a cliamber for him in the inu. 

"But while I am well eared for in the 
inn," said Fabrice to the sei^eant, "my 
horse in the stable will tire of beiog alone 
and go ofl with another master." 

" Not so bad for a eonscript ! " said the 
sergeant. And Fabrice was laid on clean 
straw in the manger to which bis horse was 
fastened. Then, as Fabrice was very weak, 
the good-natured " non-eom." brought him a 
bowl of hot wine and remained to cheer Mm 
with a little conversation. Some compli- 
œentary remarks that he let fatl raised our 
hero to the seventh heaven. 
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It was daylight when Fabrice woke next 
moming ; the horses were whinnying loudly 
and makmg a f earfnl racket ; the stable was 
full of smoke. At flrst Fabrice could make 
uothing of the uproar, and even failed to 
recognize bis surroundings ; at last, half 
strangled by tbe smoke, he perceiveâ that 
tbe building was on fire ; he was on horee- 
baek and ont of the stable in short order. 
He tomed and looked ; the smoke was pour- 
ing from the two second-floor Windows and 
the roof was eoneealed by swirling black 
clouas. A band of a haudred fugitives had 
eome to the White Horse during the night, 
whooping and halloing like mad ; the âve or 
six that Fabrice saw were drunk as lords ; 
one of them made an attempt to stop him, 
sboutiug, "Where are you going with my 
horse î " 

When Fabrice had goue a half -mile or so 
he stopped aud looked aronnd ; no one was 
following him; the honse was in a bright 
blaze. He recognized the bridge ; the beat 
in his tightly baud^^d arm reminded him 
of his wound. " And the old Colonel — I 
wonder what bas become of him ! He gave 
his shirt to bind up my arm." Onr hero was 
as cool and reasonable as his best friend conld / 
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hâve desired that moming ; the blood he had 
lost had eliminated every partide of romance 
from his nature. 

" To the right, and keep moving ! " he aaid 
to himself. He resolved to follow the course 
of the atream whieh, after passing imder the 
bridge, flowed away from the road to the 
right. He remembered the counsel of the 
good oantLoiëre. " What a kind, gênerons 
womanl" he refleeted; "what a noble and 
disinterested character ! " 

After an hour's jonmeying he fonnd him- 
self growing weak. " Corne, corne, am I go- 
ing to f aînt T That wîll never do," he said to 
himself. "If I faint FshaUberobbedof my 
horee and perhaps of my clothes, and with 
my clothes goes my little treasure." He had 
not the strength to goide his horse, and wm 
doing his best to maintain his egnilibrium, 
when a peasant, who was digging in a fleld 
beside the highway, noMcing his pallor, came 
f orward and offered him bread and a glase of 
béer. 

"I thought yon must be one of the 
■wonnded of the great battle, seeing how 
white you were," said the peasant. Never 
was relief more opportune. As Fabri^ 
chewed bis dry emst, houses and trees 
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seemed to réel before Ms eyes. When he 
was a little more hirnself agadu he thauked 
his benefactor. "And wliere am lî" he 
aaked. The peasant told liim that some 
two miles farther on lay the village of 
Zonders, where he would flnd good accom- 
modations. Fabrice rode on to the village, 
hardly eonscions of what he was doing ; ail 
Ms faculties were devoted to keeping on his 
horse. He saw a wide gateway yainmig in- 
vitingly bef ore him ; he entered : it was the 
ini of the Cunycomb. The mistress of the 
house, a woman of enormons proportions, 
came running up ; she smnmoned assistance 
in a voice fuU of compassion. Two young 
girls assisted onr hero to alight; he was 
scarcely ofF his horse when he faJnted dead 
away. A sui^;eon was called in, who bled 
the patient. For that and the following 
days Fabrice had but an indistinct idea 
of what was done with him ; he slept almost 
continuously. 

The wonnd in the thigh threatened to 
eapporate. When he had his facîilties again 
he m^ed that eare be taken of his horse, and 
frequently repeated that he had money and 
wonld pay handsomely, to the offense of the 
kind landlady and her dangbters. He was 
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beginning to mend — tliftn^s to the admira- 
ble nursing he bad received during tbe two 
Teeks he bad been on bis back — wbeii be 
noticed one evening that his bosteBses were 
greatly distnrbed. Presently a German offl- 
cer entered hia chamber ; the wornen and the 
offlcer eonversed in a langaage which he did 
not understand, bat he conld see that he 
was the subject of their diseonrse ; he f eigned 
Bleep. Shortly afterward, when he thought 
tbe Gterman was gone, he anmmoned his 
landladies. 

^ " That offlcer came hère to tabe my de- 
scription and inscribe me on his roll of 
priaoners, did he notî" The hostess, with 
tears in ber eyee, admitted the tant. 

" There is money in my dolman," he said; 
"take it and buy me civilian clotbing. I 
irill mount my horse and be gone this 
oight. Ton saved my life once by taking 
me in when I was at the point of dyiug on 
the highway — save it again by procoring me 
the meaus to rejoiu my mother." 

The landlady's danghters trembled for 
Fabrice ; they bnrst înto tears, and, althongh 
their hnowIe^;e of Frendi was ot the slight- 
est, approached his bed to question him. 
They corried on a discussion in Flemi^ 
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with tlieir mother, but at every instant their 
honùd, tender eyea were tnmed on oar hero. 
He gathered, as near as he could make ont, 
that his flight would be a serions menace 
to them, but that they ■were willing to ineor 
the risk. He thanked them effusively, mth 
joined hands. Â Jew of the neighborhood 
fnmished a complète suit of clothing; but 
when he brought it home at t«D o'ekick that 
eveuîng, the yotmg ladJes, compariug the 
coat with Pabriee's dobnan, saw that esten- 
sive altérations wonld be neeessary. They 
set to work at once ; every minute was pre- 
cious. Fabrice showed them where some 
napoléons were concealed in the nniform, 
and requested them to sew the coins into the 
newly purchased garment^. A 'pair oiafrif 
bootfi had been brought home^ tojether 
with the clothing. Fabrice nnhiteitatihgly 
enjoined the honest girls to ,cnt open the 
huasar boots at a place he indîoated, ancl Ms 
dîamonds were safely transferred, to ajdace 
of conceahnent in the new pair. , 

Owing to loss of blood and the résultant 
weakness, Fabrice, strangely enongh, had 
quite f orgotten his French ; he used Italian 
in addressing his hostesses, who, on their 
part, spoke a kind of Flemish patois, so that 
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conversation was can-ied on almoBt entirely 
by means of signs. When the young girls 
saw the diamonds, although they were not 
in the least covetous of the stonoB, tlieir 
enthusiasm for the yoimg man knew no 
"bounds ; they thongbt he must be a prince 
in disguiae. Anîken, the yovmger and more 
nnsophisticated of the two, kissed him then 
and there. Fabrice, for his paxt, thonght 
them charming, and wben at midnight the 
surgeon allowed him a few awallowa of wine 
in view of the fatigues of the approaching 
jonrney, he was ahnost minded not to go. 
"Wbere could I be more eontented than 
hère î " he asked. Abont two o'dock in the 
moming, however, he rose and dressed. As 
he was about to leave bis room his Mnâ hos- 
tess Informed him that his horse had been 
removed from the stable by the 6erman offl- 
cer, who had paid a visit to the house a few 
hours before. 
^ " He did that, to a wounded man, the dirty 
beggar ! " cried Fabrice, with an oath. The 
^ yonng-Italian was not enough ot a philoso- 
pher to remember the cireomstauces under 
wbieh he himself had bought the animal. 

Ânikeu told him, with tears in her eyes, 
that a horse had been hired for him ; it 
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wonld hâve pleased her better that he ehould 
not go. The porting was affectmg. Two 
stont young fellows, relatives of the hos- 
t«6S, lifted Fal>rice into the saddle and 
walked by his àde to Bustaiu him ou Mb 
horse, while a third preceded the little pro- 
cession by a few himdred (eet and acted as a 
vedette to guard against snspicions prowlers 
on the road. After traveling two honrs the 
party halted at the house of a person who 
waa cousin to the hoBtess of the Currycomb. 
8ay what he might, the young men who had 
accompaDÎed Fabrice tiius far -wouLd not 
leave Mm ; they declared that no one koew 
the paths throagh the woods as they did. 

Theyproceededontheirwayagain. When 
day broke, f ortunately the plain was covered 
with a dense fog. About eigbt o'dook in the 
moming they were near a small town ; one of 
the yoong men left the party and went for- 
ward to arrange for post-horses. The saper- 
intendent had sent Mb amimals off to a place 
of eafety and got together a collection of 
wortUess n^s, with whîch he had filled 
bis stables. A boy was despatched to the 
marshes, whence he presently retumed with 
a pair of capital horses, that were hamesaeâ 
to the rickety cabriolet in which Fabrice 
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took bis seat. He had regained much of bis 
Btrengtb. The parting with the yoong men, 
the hostees's relatives, was tonchiiig in the 
extrême ; with ail his urgent pressing Fa^ 
briee was nnable to prevail on tbem to ac- 
eept a gratolty. 

" Sitnated as yon are, sir, you bave more 
need of money than we," said tbese good 
feUows. Ât last tbey started on their re- 
tom, famished witb letters in wbicb Fabrice 
— to whom the excitement of tbe joumey bad 
acted as a tonîc — bad endeavored to express 
to bis landladies bis appréciation of ail their 
kiudness. Tears stood in tbe young man's 
eyes as be wrote, and no one need wonder if 
Httle Aniken's lett^ contained some lover- 
like expressions. 

The remainder of tbe joumey was un- 
eventful. On reacbing Amiens bis tbigb 
was causing him muob pain ; tbe country doc- 
tor had not taken pains to properly deanse 
tbe wounâ, and an abscess bad formed. 
During the two weeks that Fabrice spent 
on bis back in tbe inn at Amiens, kept by 
a fawning and graeping laudlord, tbe allies 
bad invaded France; and Fabrice became 
quite anotber man, so profonnd were bis re- 
flectàons on tbe events in whicb he bad 
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been a participant. He was stdll a child on 
one point: was what he had witnessed on 
that mémorable day a battle? and was that 
battle Waterloo î For the flrst time in his 
life he tonnd pleasure in reading; he de- 
voured ail the accounts of the battle in the 
newspapers, in the hope of meeting witb de- 
scriptions that tallied with the loealities he 
had ridden over in the suite of Marshal Ney 
and of the other generaL During his so- 
joum at Amiens he wrote almost daily to his 
Mnd friendfi at the Currycomb. As soon 
as he was wéll enoagh he moved on Paris, 
where he fonnd at his hôtel twenty letters 
from his mother and his amit entreating 
him to come home at once. -The Countess 
Pietranera's most récent letter contaiued cer- 
tain enigmatical expressions that troubled 
him gready ; it was a death-blow to ail his 
sentimental dreams. His tempérament was 
saeh that a Word, a hint, snf&ced to conjore 
np the most dreadful calamities before his 
mental visicm ; his imagination did the rest 
and depictâd those calamities with a wealth 
of horrible détail. 

" Be sure not to sign yonr letters when yon 
Write to us," saîd the Coontess. "On your 
retom yon mnst not come at ârst to Lake 
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Como; stop at Lttgano, on Swies groonâ." 
He was to enter that little city mider the 
name of Cavi ; at the principal inn he wonld 
find the Countess's head valet de chambre, who 
wonld tell him what to do. Hiâ aunt con- 
dnded with thèse wordB : " Be sileat as the 
grave in regard to the prank you hâve been 
indnlging în, and, above ail, keep no papers, 
written or priuted, about yonr person ; yon 
wiU be surroonded in Switzerland by the 
friends of Ste. Margaerite.' If I can se- 
cnre money enongh I will send some one to 
Oeneva, to the Hôtel des Balances, and you 
shaU hâve ail the détails that I cannot write 
and that ît ia haperatively necessary you 
should be possessed of prior to your arrivai. 
But, for the love of Heaven, do not linger a 
day longer at Paris ; you wiU be recognized 
by our spies." Fabriee's imagination pro- 
oeeded to paint the Trildest and most fantas- 
tic pictnr^ for him, and the only occupation 
that interested him was trying to guess what 
oould be the momentous matters that his 
annt had to impart to him. He was twice 

• M. PeUicohnagiventhianameftEuropeaneeleb- 
ritf ; it is the uaote of tbe street in Milan wbere 
tbe headqiiarters and prisonB of the police are sit- 
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arrested dnriiig his jonmey tbrongh France, 
but was able to secore his release ; he owed 
thèse uapleasant expériences to bis Italian 
passport, and to his description as a dealer 
in barometers, which did not accord well 
with his yonthfnl face and bandaged ann. 

Ât laet, on reachiug Milan, he fonnd a 
confidentia] man of the Coimtess,who told 
him on her behalf that he, Fabrice, had been 
denonnced to the police of Milan as having 
been the bearer to Napoléon of proposais 
^reed on by a vast conspiracy of malcon- 
tents in the former kingdom of Italy. Why 
had he traveled nnder an assnmed name, the 
accusation ui^;ed, had not snch been the ob- 
ject of his joumeyî His mother, in his dé- 
fense, would endeavor to sustain the follow- 
ing propositions : first, that he had never 
been outaide of Switzerland ; secondly, that 
he had left home unexpectedly as a resolt of 
a qnarrel irith his élder brother, 

The taie warmed Fabrice's heart with a 
sentiment of pride. " I was a species of am- 
bassador to Napoléon ! " he swd to himself ; 
" I had speech of that godiike man ! Wonld 
to Gkid it had been so ! " He bethought h i rn 
of his ancestor eeven times removed, the 
grandson of hiin who entered Milan in 
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Sforza's suite ; who had the honor of being 
âecapîtated by the great Duke's euemies, who 
made him prisoner on his way into Switzer- 
lajid, -wMther he was bonnd with proposais 
for the loyal cantons and to recroit troops. 
He beheld before him the woodcut in the 
family genealogy commemorating the ex- 
ploit. On qnestioning the vàkt de chambre, 
Fabrice f onnd bim to be very sore over a dé- 
tail which ânally escaped him, notwithstand- 
ing the f act that the Conntess had repeatedly 
enjotned him to suppress it. It was Ascanio, 
his elder brother, who had denonnced \^^m 
to the police of Milan. Fabrice was visited 
with something akin to an attaok of frenzy 
oa leamlng the cruel intelligence. For aper- 
son entering Italy from Gfeneva the way Ues 
throngh Lausanne; he was for starting at 
once on foot, and thns coverlng ten or a 
âozen lef^ues, although the diligence plying 
between Geneva and Lausanne was to leave 
two hours later. Before leaving Geneva, in 
one of the wretched cafés of the place, he 
became iuvolved in a quarrel with a yonng 
man, who, as he daimed, had lookcd at bim 
strangely. Wbich was quite tme : the Gene- 
vese, a phlegmatic, staià young fellow, whose 
thoughts were ail of money, believed him to 
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be a lunatic ; Fabrice on entering had east 
maniacal looks on every one in the place, 
and tlien upset over Ms trousers the ciip of 
coflee with which he had heen served. Fa^ 
brice's behavior in the wrangle that ensued 
would not hâve been ont of place in the aix- 
teenth centnry ; instead of suggestiug a duel 
to the yoimg Genevese, he drew his poDiard 
and fell on him with intent to make an end 
of him. Fabrice, in his moment of passion, 
had forgotten aU he had ever leamed of the 
lawB of honor, and retomed to the condition 
of man in a state of nature. 

The eonfidential emissary whom he f ound 
in Lugano added to his fury by giving him 
f iirther détails. As Fabrice was greatly loved 
at Orianta, no one would hâve thought of 
breathing his name, and but for his brother*» 
fratemal conduct every one would hâve 
f eigned to believe that he was at Milan, and 
the attention of the police of that small city 
would never hâve been drawn to his absence. 

" It is beyond a doubt that the offlcers of 
the customs hâve been given a description of 
your person," said bis aunt's emissary, " and 
if we follow the main road you will surely 
be arrested at the frontier of the Lomhardo- 
Venetian kingdom." 
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Fabrice and hie men were thoroughly ao- 
guainteâ with every path anâ sheep-track on 
the mountaîu that lies between Lugano and 
the Lake of Gomo ; tàey difigtdsed tàernselves 
as huaters — that is to say, as smu^lers — 
and as tbey were three, and stout, resolute- 
looking fellows besides, the cnstoms officers 
whom tiiey met troubled them no fnrtlier 
thau to bow to thon. Fabrice bo arranged 
matters as not to reach the château tmtil 
about midnight ; at that hour hÎB father and 
ail the powdered valets de chambre would 
hâve been long abed- He olimbed down into 
ihe deep moat, and efleoted an entrance into 
the château through a small window in the 
cellar; his mother and amit -were waiting 
for him there; presently his eisters came 
hurrying to welcome him. There were tears 
and transports of tendemess in long and 
nninterrupted séquence, and those people 
who considered themselves so misérable had 
scaredy begnn to talk reasonably when the 
light of day shone in on them to wam them 
that time was flying.y 

"I hope your brother does not sospect 
yom" retum," said Mme. Pietranera; "nntil 
to-night I had not spoken to him since Mb 
extremely landable performance, a oircum- 
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stance which, I believe, somewhat hart Ms 
amour propre. TMb evening at supper I did 
condescend to speak to ^im ; I had to manu- 
facture some sort of pretext to conceal my 
delight, which othemiBc might hâve aronsed 
his snBpicions. Then, when I saw that he 
was elated by the feîgned reconciliation, I 
took advantage of Mb exubérance to maike 
him 'drink potations pottle-deep,' and I 
don't think he will feel like lying in am- 
bosh to-night to pnrsue his favorite pastime 
of playing the epy." 

" We ehall hâve to qnarter onr dear hussar 
in one of the rooms of your snite," said the 
Marqnise to her sister-in-law ; " he eannot 
go away agun inunediatély. In this flrst 
moment of gladness we ttte not as calm as it 
behooves ne to be, and we mnst devise ways 
and means to hoodwink that terrible police 
of Milan." 

This arrangement was carried into effeet, 
but on the sacceeding day the Marqnis and 
his elder son remarked that the Marqnise 
was conetantly in her sister-in-law's apajt- 
ment. We ^all not pause to depict the 
transports of joy and tendemess by which 
those happy women eontinned to be moved. 
If jealousy and snspicion are too prone to act 
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OQ the ardent Italian nature, and if a glow- 
iug imafi^stion too frequently makes moon- 
tains ont of moIe-biUs, asoribing to triâes 
an undae importance, on the other liand the 
joys of the people are mucb more intense and 
lasting than are ours. It is no exaggeration 
to Bay tliat the MarqoiBe and the Gonntess 
were bereft of reason at that time ; Fabrice 
was obliged to tell his atory again and f^ain ; 
finally it was reeolved to make a trip to Milan 
and tiiere conceal their common joy, so difft- 
cult it appeared longer to évade the vigilance 
of the Marqnis and hîs son Ascanio. 

They took the boat osed habitnally by the 
f amUy to convey them to Como ; to do other- 
wise woold hâve aroused suspicion. But 
on reachiug the port of Como the Marquise 
suddenly remembered that aie had left be- 
Mnd her at Orianta papers of the ntmost 
importance. Shé immediately sent the boat- 
men back to the chàtean; by thÎB course 
they wonld be nnable to report to their 
master how she and her companion spent 
their time at Como. Immediately on de- 
barking they engf^d one of those ahabby 
veMcles that stand for hire in the square 
near the old médiéval tower over the Mi- 
lan gâte. They set ont at once, giving the 
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driver no time to speak with any one. A 
little less than a mile beyond the town they 
fell in with a yoang hnnter, an acqnaintance 
of the ladieB, who, in tàe kindnesa of his 
heart and becanse they had no maie atten- 
dant with them, offered to be their escort as 
far as the gâtes of Milan. Ail went well, 
and the ladies were convereing merrily with 
the young Ninu-od, when, at a bend where 
the road deâects to tum the pretty Mil and 
wood of San O^iovanni, three gendarmes in 
disguise jnmped ont and aeized the bridles of 
the horses. "Ah, my hueband has betrayed 
ns ! " cried the Marquise, and straightway 
fùnted. A sergeant who had thua far re- 
mained in the background came reeling up 
to the carriage, and, in a voiee that be- 
tokened a récent vîsit to the pot-house, 
said: 

" I regret the duty that I hâve to perf onn, 
but I arrest yon, General Fabio ContL" 

Fabrice thonght that the sergeant was 
joking at bis expense in calling bim gênerai. 
"111 make yon pay for it,my boy," he said 
to himself. He kept his eye on the gen- 
darmes, on the lookont for a favorable 
moment to jump down and escape across 
the fields. The Countess smiled — she wonld 
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hâve Bmiled at the evil one, I think — and 
Bsid to the officer : 

" Why, my dear eei^ant, it cant be that 
you take tbie infant of sizteen for General 
Contât" 

"Are yoa not the G^eral's daughterî" 
asked the Bergeant. 

"Behold my father," «ûd the Coontess, 
pointing at Fabrice. Tbe gendarmes langhed 
hearlâly. 

" Show yonr passports and let's hâve no 
more words," rejoined the sergeant, nettled 
by the nniversal hilarily. 

"The ladiee never bring their paasportB 
when visiting Milan," aaid the coachman, 
with a cold and philosophie air ; " they hâve 
corne in from their châteaa at Grianta. The 
one is Madame the Coontees Pietranera, the 
other is Madame la Marqnise del Dongo." 

The discomâted sergeant passed around 
by the horses' heads and held a conncil of 
war with his men. The conférence had 
laated some five minutes when the Coontess 
Pietranera requested tiie gentlemen's permis- 
sion to move the carri^e f orward a f ew steps, 
where it would be in the shade ; although it 
was only eleven o'elock, the beat was stiâing. 
Fabrice, who was keeping an eye ont with a 
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view to hia escape, beheld coming toward 
tb«m, along a narrow £elâ-path tliat de- 
bouched iuto the dusty highroad, a girl of 
foorteen or fifteen years vho was weeping 
silently behind her handkercliief. A gen- 
darme in unifonn aocompauied her on either 
Bide, and f ollowing her at a distance of three 
paces, likewise escorted by two gendarmes, 
walked a tall, lean man, who sUdked along 
with the conscions dignity of a prefect in a 
procession. 

" Wlere did you pick them up T " afiked the 
sergeant, who by tbis Urne was completely 
drnnk, 

" They were making for the woods, with 
no more sign of a passport than you hâve 
haïr on yoiu- hwid." 

The sergeant appeared to hâve qoite lost 
his head ; he had flve prisoners on his hands 
instead of the two he needed. He walked 
away a few paces, leaving one man to gaard 
the majestic captive and another to watch 
the horsoB. 

" Stay where you are," said the Gountess to 
Fabrice, who had alighted ; " the matter will 
be arranged." 

A gendarme cried, " Never mind ! they are 
lawfnl prize ail the same, 80 long as they 
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liavent passports." The sergeant diâ oot 
seeni eqnally certain; the name of the 
CouutesB Pietranera cansed him a certam 
imeasmess ; he had known the Qeneral, of 
whoBe death he was not aware. " The Gen- 
eral is Dot tàe kind of man to foi^et it if I 
arrest his wife withont good reasoD," he 
said to Mmself. 

Ehiring thia délibération, whioh lasted for 
quite a while, the Conntœs had entered into 
convereation with the yotmg lady, who re- 
mained standing in the dust of the road be- 
side the calash ; she had heen struck by the 
diild's heanty. 

"The glare of the son will make yoo 
ill, mademoiselle. Thia brave soldier," she 
added, tuming to the gendarme who stood 
at the horses' heads, "will doahtless atlow 
you to take a seat in hère with ns." 

Fabrice, who had been strolling in the 
vicinity of the carriage, came forward to 
help the young lady in. Hot foot was al- 
ready on the step, her himd reating on Fa- 
brice'B arm, when from his station behind the 
carri^e the old man shouted, in a voice that 
he tried to make imposing : 

"Bemaiu in the road; I forbid yon to 
entOT a carriage that is not yonra ! " 
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Fabrice did not Lear the order ; the girl at 
tempted to retareat from her position on the 
carriago-step, and the resnlt of Fabrice's oon- 
tinuing to urge her in the other direction was 
tbat she lost her footing and fell back into 
his anus. He smiled, she blushed deeply ; 
they stood for a moment gazing on each other 
after the young lady had releaaed herself . 

" She wonld make a eharming prison com- 
panion," Fabrice refleeted ; " what prof unditj 
of thought under that f air brow ! She shonld 
be capable of loving." 

The sergeant came toward them with an 
important air: "Which of theee ladies is 
Cleha ContiT" 

" I," repUed the girl. 

" And I," exdaimed the old man, her eom- 
panion, " am General Fabio Conti, Chamber- 
lain to His Most Serene Highness Monsei- 
gnenr the Prince of Parma ; it is indécent 
that a man of mj station Bhonld be tracked 
and arrested like a robber." 

"Were you not insolent to the Inspeetor 
of Police when he asked you for your pass- 
port as you were embarkîng at the port of 
Como day bef ore yesterday î Well, to-day, 
yon see, he has au opportuuity to retum the 
compliment." 
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"Mj boat had left the landiug; I was 
pressed for tàme ; the weather looked tlireat- 
eniug ; a mau who vas not in uulform called 
to me from tbe wharf to put back ; I gave 
him my uame and continned my voyage." 

" And tliis moming you attempted to run 
away from Como." 

"It is not necessary for a man in my 
position to take ont a passport every tirae 
he frislies to viBÎt the lake. I was told this 
moming at Como that I would te atrested 
at the gâte; I came ont on foot with my 
dai^ht^ ; my expectation was to meet with 
a carriage that would taike me hack to Milan, 
where my first step wUl certainly be to lodge 
a complaint with the gênerai in conunand o£ 
the province." 

The sergeant looked as if a great weight 
had been taken from bis mind. 

" Well, General, consider yourself ander 
arreet ; I will see that you reach Milan. — 
And you, young man, who are you 1 " aaid 
he to Fabrice. 

"He is my son," replied the Countess, 
"Aseanio, son of the General of Division 
Ketranera." 

"Without a passport, madame!" said the 
sergeant, in a much meeker tone. 
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" He bas no oeed of oue at bis a^ ; he bas 
never traveled exeept in my charçe." 

During this brief colloqny Oeneral Coûta 
was plsying tbe rôle of offended dîgnity 
witb tbe gendarmes. 

" Less ff ords," said one of them ; " you are 
nnder arrest — tbat ends it ! " 

"Tou irill be lueky," said tbe sergeant, 
"if we permit yon to bire a borse from 
some peasant ; if we don't you will bave to 
trudge througb tbe dust at our borseB* beels, 
for aJl yon are cbamberlain of Parma," 

Tbe (ïeneral began to BweM". 

" Hold yonp tongae, will you I " tbe gen- 
darme replied. "Wbere is your nniformf 
Any rogne can say he is a gênerai ; tbat 's 
easy enongb." 

Tbe General fairly boiled witb rage. In 
tbe meantime matters in tbe calash were 
proceeding much more smoothly. 

The Coonteas had been ordering the gen- 
darmes abont as if tbey were ber own people. 
Sbe bad just sent one of them off -witb a 
raown to procure wine and a pitcber of cold 
water from a bouse of entertainment tbat 
was visible a couple of bnndred yards away. 
Sbe bad managed to quiet Fabrice, wbo bad 
been arguing tbe expediency of his eeeking 
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refuge in the wood tbat orowned an adjoio- 
ing hill. "I bave a pair of trnsty pistols," 
he said. She had obtAÎned the îrate Oeneràl's 
permission to bis danghter's occapying a seat 
in the carriage. The aged -warrior, who was 
fond of talking of himself and his fajnily, 
availed hiuifielf of tàe opportanity to Lofonn 
the ladies that his daughter was only twelve 
years old, haviug been bom on the 27th of 
October, 1803, but that every one took ber 
to be fonrteen or fifteen, so great was her 
mental development. 

"A very common man," the Coxintess's 
eyes said to the Marquise. Thanks to Mme. 
Pietranera, everything was happily arranged 
after a half-hour's chafFering. A gendarme, 
who found he had business in a neighboring 
village, hired bis horse to Général Gonti after 
the Countess had whispered to him, " It will 
be worth ten francs to yoa." The sergeant 
started off alone with the General ; the other 
gendarmes remained behind under the grate- 
fol shade of a tree in company with four 
huge bottles, or small demijobns, of wine 
tbat the Coontess's meseenger, with the as- 
sistance of a peasant, had brought back from 
the hoBtehy. délia Conti was didy author- 
ized by the doughty Chamberlain to aceept a 
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seat in the ladies' earriage for lier retnm to 
Milan, and no one so mnch as thonglit 
of arresting the son of the brave General 
Pietranera. After they had started, the flrst 
few moments were deroted to an exchange 
of compliments and remarks on récent occur- 
rences. When thèse topics were exhansted, 
délia had leisnre to obsOTve the expression of 
deep f eeling with wMch the Coontess spoke to 
Fabrice; surely a lady so yoong and beauti- 
ful conld not be his mother, Her coriosity 
was particnlarly excited by repeated allusions 
to some daring, heroic, and supremely dan- 
gerons exploit that he had recently acbieved ; 
but notwithstanding ail her intelligence, the 
young Clelia could not understand what it 
was aU about. 

She looked with surprise at the yonthfnl 
hearo, whose eyes still seemed to blaze with 
the flre of action. As for him, he was a little 
awed by the remarkable beanty of the twélve- 
year-old girl, and his glancesbrought a blush 
to her cheeks. 

Ât a let^ae's distance from Milan, Fa- 
brice, remarMng that he was going to pay 
a TÏsit to his uncle, took his leave of the 
ladies. 

" If I ever bave a chance," he said to Clelia, 
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" I mean to go to Paxma to Tisit your fa- 
mous pictiire-gallerieB ; do you think you ■will 
remember my name so long as that — Fabrice 
del Don go î " 

" Good ! " said the Conntees ; " that 's the 
way yon préserve your incognito ! Please 
remember, mademoiseUe, that this young 
scapegrace is my son, and that his name is 
not del Dongo, but Pietranera." 

Late that evening Fabrice reënt«red Milan 
by the Benza gâte, which opens on a popnlar 
promenade. The despatch of the two mes- 
sengers to Switzerland had ^±auBt«d the 
small hoards of the Marquise and her sis- 
ter ; f ortouately Fabrice had a f ew napoléons 
left, and one of the diamonds, which they re- 
Bolved to sell. 

The two ladies were known and loved 
throughout the city; the most influential 
persons of the Anstrian and ultra-religions 
party went to Baron Binder, the Chief of 
Police, to speak a good word for Fabrice. 
" They conld not coneeive," thèse adrocates 
said, " how any one could look with serious- 
ness on the thoughtleBS prank of a boy of 
BLsteen, who had mn away from home after 
a quarrel with his elder brother." 

" My business is to look at everything se- 
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riously," gently replied the Baron, a maa. of 
ability and refinement. He was then engagea 
in organizing tliat police force for wbich 
Milan is fanions, with the object of prevent- 
ing a révolution like that of 1746, wlien the 
Austrians were expelled from Genos, This 
force, destined to become so notoriouB st a 
later day through the adventures of Messrs. 
PeUico and Andryane, was not essentially 
cruel ; it executed cruel laws inflexibly, but 
with modération. It was the wish of the 
Emperor Francis II to terrorize those daring 
Italian im^pnations. 

" Give me attested proof of what the yonng 
Marchesino del Dongo has been and is do- 
ing from day to day," said Baron Binder to 
Fabrice'» friends, " from the moment of bis 
departore from Grianta on the 8th of March 
down to bis arrivai last evening in thia city, 
where he is in biding in one oï the roomB of 
bis mother's apartment, and I shall be only 
too glad to treat hîm ae a froUesome and 
bigh-spirited yomig man about town. But 
if yon cannot fomish me with bis daily 
itinerary since he lef t Grianta, is it not my 
duty to arrest Mm, notwithstanding hÏB birth 
and the respect I entertain for the friends 
of his famîlyt Should I not detain him in 
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prison imtil he bas given me proof tbat he 
was not sent os bearer of despatcfaes to 
Kapoleon on behalf of tbe disaffected among 
HiB Royal and Impérial Majest/s subjects 
in Lombard; t Bear in mind, too, gentle- 
men, that if be snoceeds in clearing himself 
on this point, he will remain under tbe 
cbarge of baving gone abroad -without a 
regnlar possport, and of traveling under an 
assnmed name." 

This cmelly logical statement was de- 
livered witb aU tbe marks of déférence and 
respect tbat the Cbief of Police owed to tbe 
station and rank of tbe Marquise del Dongo 
and of tbe friends vbo bad intervened on 
her bebalf. 

Wben tbe Marquise was iuformed of tbe 
Baron's auswer sbe was reduced to despair. 

" Fabrice wiU be arreeted ! " sbe tearfully 
exclaimed, "and once he is consigned to 
prison, God knows wben he will be released. 
His fatber will caat him off ! " 

Mme. Pietranera and her sist«r-iu-law took 
connsel witb two or three intimate friends, 
and in spitâ of ail tbey could say the Mar- 
quise was of tbe opinion that her son ahonld 
fly the city tbe foHowing nigbt. 

"But Ûie Baron knows tbat Fabrice is 
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here,"said the Conntess. " He is not a bad- 



" I know that, but Iiis first tbought is to 
please the Emperor." 

"Bat, don't you see, if he thought it 
would help Imnto put your son in prison, 
Fabrice would be tbere ab-eady. It will be 
sbowing offensive mistmst to instigate Fa- 
brice to escape now." 

" Bnt the very f act of bis admitting that 
he knows where Fabrice is is équivalent to 
sajâng, ' Send him away ! ' No, I shall know 
no peace so long as I am eonfronted by the 
dreadful prospect that to-morrov, the next 
honr, my son may be looking ont from 
behind prison-bars. Whatever ambitious 
designs the Baron may be cherishing," the 
Marquise continned, " he knows well enongh 
that there is no botter vay of serving thenL 
than by keeping on the right side of a man 
of my husband's position and influence ; the 
best proof of that is the strange frankness 
with which he admits that he knows where 
to lay hands on my boy. More, he oom- 
placently détails the two offenses laid to 
Fabriee's chai^ by the terms of bis un- 
worthy brother's deuunciation ; he tells ns 
that those offenses cany with them tbe pen- 
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alty of imprisonuieiit. Is not that the same 
thiog as eaying that if ve prefer the penalty 
of banishmeut it is for us to choose ! " 

"If yon elect baDishmeut," the Gountess 
nrged, " we sball never see him sgain alive." 
Fabrice, who, with an old Mend of the Mar- 
quise, now a coimselor to the tribunal erected 
by Aastria, was présent throughoat the con- 
férence, was strongly inclined to " take the 
key of the fields " ; and that same evening, in 
fact, he left the palace, concealed unâer the 
aeat of the earriage that eonveyed his aunt 
and motber to the theater of la Seala. The 
coachman, who was not to be trusted, went 
as nfinal to spend his evening at the wine- 
shop, aad whîle the lackey, s man on whom 
they could rely, stood at the horses' heads, 
Fabrice, in the disguise of a peaeant, shpped 
from the earriage and left the city. The 
next moming he crossed the frontier unmo- 
lested, and a few hours later was at a little 
property' that bis mother owned in Pied- 
monyliear Novara — at liomagnano, to be 
exaô^ where Bayard met his death. 

It may be imag^ed irith what attention 

the ladies in their box at la Scala listened 

to the play, The only object of their going 

there waa that they might be free to eonsolt 
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with some of their foîends ot the Libéral 
party, whose appearanoe at the Palace del 
Dongo migbt hâve been viewed Tritli sus- 
picion by the police. In the privacy of the 
box it v&B âetermined to adopt a new course 
with Baron Binder. It wss entirely ont of 
the question to think of offering money to 
this perf ecUy upright magistrate and man ; 
besides, the ladies vere very poor : t^ey had 
forced Fabrice to take with him what re- 
mained of the proceedB resnlting from the 
sale of the diamond. 

It was of the utmost importance, however, 
to know ail that the Baron had to say. The 
CoTintess'B f riends reminded her of a certain 
Canon Borda, a rather agreeable young man, 
who had once been a suitor for her favor and 
had exhibited himself in a snfflciently nneu- 
viable light : being repnlsed, he had informed 
General Pietranera of his frife's friendship 
for Limercati, when for his pains he had 
been ignominionsly driven from the house. 
Nowadays the Canon was a nightly attendant 
at the Baronne Binder's whist-parties, and as 
a matter of course was on terme of intimacy 
with the husband. After a long and hor- 
ribly painful mental couâict, the Countess 
deeideâ it was her dnty to go and see this 
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Canon, and early the following moming, be- 
fore he had left his honse, she sent in her 
name. 

When the Canon's solitary man-servant 
annonnced the Conntass Pietranera, the ec- 
elesiastic was so ag^tated tbat he could 
scarcely E^ak ; he made no attempt to re- 
pair the disorder of a very simple moming 
eostanie. 

"Show her in, and leave the room," he 
aaid, in a faint voiee. The GonntesB entered ; 
Borda threw Miuself on bis knees before 
her. 

"It is in this posture that an nnhappy 
■wretch should reoeive yonr commands," said 
he to the Cotintess, who in the semi-disguise 
of a piqnant négligée was that moming ir- 
resistibly attractive. Her prof ound grief for 
Fabrice'» flight, and the effort it cost her 
to appear in présence of the man who had 
treated her se vilely, combined to give an 
inexpreseible Inster to her eyes. 

" It is thuB I will receive yonr commands," 
eaid the Canon, " for it is dear yon hâve a 
service tO ask of me ; otherwise yon would 
not hâve honored with your présence the 
poor abode of an nnhappy madman who, in 
his transports of love and jealousy, behaved 
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tocard you like a dastard wheii in bygone 
days he Baw that it was not in his power to 
win yonr favor," 

Thèse words were sincère, and ail the 
more ereditable to tàe Canon that he was 
now poesessed of great influence. They af- 
fected the Countess even to tears ; her fac- 
nlties had been frozeo by hamiiiatîOD and a 
sensé of fear, which were now succeeded for 
a moment by tendemese and some measore 
of hope, fVom a state of wretched dépres- 
sion she passed in a moment ahnost to 
elation. 

"Ton may kiss my hand," said sbe, ten- 
dering it to the Canon, " and rise. I am hère 
to sue for pardon for my nephew Fabricio. 
This is the truth, the whole truth, as I would 
tell it to my best friend. He is a boy, only 
a Httle past sixteen, and bas been gidlty of 
an egregious f olly. We were at Grianta, on 
the Lake of Como, where one evening we 
were informed that Napoléon had landed at 
the Gnlf of Jnan. The next moming Fa- 
brice set out for France, having previonsly 
eecured the passport of one of bis low-bom 
friends, one Vasi, a dealer in barometers. As 
he has n't much the look of a peddler, he had 
not advanced far into Freneh territory bef ore 
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he was arrested ; bis enthusiastic professions 
nttereâ in bad Freocb made bim suspected. 
He managed to escape and reacb G«neva ; we 
sent 8ome one to meet him at Lngano — " 

"At Geneva, you meui/'said tbe Canon, 
witb a smile. 

Tbe Conntess completed tbe narrative. 

" I will do ail tbat a buman being can do 
to serve you," tbe Canon eamestly replied. 
" I place myeelf entirely at your commsnds ; 
I -will carry my dévotion to tbe lengtb of im- 
prudence. Tell me, wbat am I to do wben 
tbis poor apartment sball no longer kuow 
tbe celestial vision, tbe remembrance of 
wbieb will remain with me tbrougb life î " 

" I wisb you to go to Baron Binder and 
tell bim tbat you hâve known Fabrice since 
bis birtb, tbat you used to play with liim 
wben a baby in his cradle at the time when 
you were a visiter at our bouse, and that you 
entreat bim, in tbe name of the friendship 
that exists between you and him, to put ail 
his spies to work to see if Fabrice, before his 
joumey into Switzerland, ever had the least 
thing to do with those Libérais whose doings 
he watches so closely. If the Baron is well 
served, be cannot fail to see that the matter 
amounts to nothing more serions tban a boy- 
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ÎBh prank. Ton know that I had a eeriee of 
priute of Napoleon'B battles in my rooms in 
the Palace Dngnani ; it was in speliing ont 
the legends of those engravings that my 
nephew leamed to read. Wben he was 
ooly a little chap of five my poor busband 
osed to tell him the story of those battles ; 
we would put the Count's helmet on hie 
head, and the ehild would go abont the 
honee dragging bis great sword behind 
him. Well, one fine day be hears that my 
husband's god, the Emperor, is on French 
soil once more ; he starts to join him, like 
the yomig rattlepate he is, but fails in the 
attempt. Ask your Iriend the Baron with 
what penalty he thinks sneh a boyish indis- 
crétion shonlâ be visited." 

" There is a thing that I was near forget- 
ting," said the Canon ; " you shall see that 
I am not altogether unworthy of your for- 
giveness. Hère," said he, tnmbhng over the 
papers on his table — " hère is the accusation 
of that rascally coUtorto [hypocrite] — see, 
there 's his signature, Ascamo Vaîserra âel 
DoNQO — who ia at the bottom of ail this 
bosincBS ; I picked it up yesterday at police 
headqnarters, and took it with me to la 
Scala in the hope that I might ând a chance 
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of letting you see it throogh the medimn of 
Bome of the friends who hâve the entrée to 
yonr box. A copy of the document has 
been in Yîenna this long time. There is 
the enemy t^inst TThom we mnst be on our 
guard," The Canon and the CkiiintesB read 
the paper over together carefnlly, and it was 
E^reed that a copy shonld be made dnring 
the day and forwarded to Mme. Pietranera 
by a tmstworthy person. It was irith a 
light heart that the ConnteBS retnmed to 
the Palace del Dongo. 

"Onr ci^evant black sheep tnniB ont to 
be an honest gentleman atter ail," she aaid 
to the Marqnise. " To-night at la Scala, at 
a qoarter to eleven by the theater dock, we 
are to tum every one ont of onr boi, extin- 
gnish the candies, and lock the doorj at 
eleven the Canon will corne in person to tell 
us what he has accomplished. That is the 
plan we hit on as least lihely to compromise 

The Canon was a maji of tact and sensi- 
bUity ; he was pnnctual at the rendezvons, 
where he manif ested a gennine Mndnesa and 
an imreserved frankness such as are met 
with only in conntries where vanity does 
not omsh the life ont of ail other senti- 
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mente. His denunciatioii of the Oonntess to 
her husbaiiâ, Oeuerat Pietranera, had beea 
tiie remorse of Iiis lif e, and now he was glad 
to hâve an t^portunity to make atonement. 

When the Countess left bis honse t}iat 
moming, " She is in love witt her nephew," 
he had said to himeelf, for his passion wae 
not healed. "With her pride, to think she 
should hâve stooped to come to me ! When 
poor Fietranera died sbo ref osed my ofEers of 
service, thongh couched in the politest terms 
and presented by Colonel Scotfci, her former 
lover. To thinb of la belle Pietranera liv- 
ing on flf teen hnndred francs a year 1 " con- 
tinned tbe Canon, pacing his cbamber with 
long stridea — "and tben takiug up ber 
qnarters at G-rianta with tbat abominable 
old cnrmudgeon del Dongo ! But the rid- 
die ÎB easy of explanation now ! It can't be 
denied tbat young Fabrice is a fellow of 
many attractions — tall, well built, always 
with a langh on his face, and, better tban aU, 
a certain dreamy, volnptnous look — a coun- 
tenauce quite after the manner of Correggio," 
the Canon bitterly added. 

"Tbere 's the différence in âge — butthat 
does nt connt for much. Let 's see, Fabrice 
was bom after the Freneh invasion — in '98, 
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I think — and the Coimtesa is Boniewhere in 
the neighborhood of twenty-Beven or twenty- 
eight — and the prettiest and most adorable 
woman in ail Italy. In this conntry so rich 
in beauties she beats them ail ; the Marini, 
the Gherardi, the Euga, the Aresi, the Ke- 
tragrua — none of those wornen ean hold a 
candie to her. They were living happily 
in their nest on the shore of beantifnl 
Como Trhen the young man took it in his 
head to Join Napoléon. — Say what they wUl, 
there is still some manhood left in Italy, 
thank God ! Dear conntry ! — No," contin- 
ued the jealous man, "it is impossible to 
put any other construction on her coudnct, 
her willingness to vegetate among the fields 
where daily and hourly she bas to endure 
the sight of that disgusting Marquis del 
Dongo and his bopeful offspring the Mar- 
chesino, with bis tallowy face, who promises 
to be worse even than bis progenitor. Well, 
I will do ail I can to serve her. At least I 
fihall bave the reward of seeing her otber- 
wise than through my opera^glass." 

Borda explained the condition of afEairs to 
the ladies with great cleamess. Binder was 
at heart most favorably disposed toward 
them ; be was pleased that Fabrice bad left 
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tbe cotintry before tbe reoeipt of orders that 
miglit be expeoted from Vienna, for the 
Baron had no anthority to décide matters 
of Ms own motion : in this as in aU other 
cases he had to await orders. He despatched 
daily to Yienna an abstract of ail tbe cases 
on tbe doeket ; tbeu be waited. 

The following program wae laid down for 
Fabrice in exile at Romagnano : 

First, he was not to fail to attend mass 
daily, was to seleet as his confessor a man 
of intelligence devoted to the caiiBe of the 
monareby, and was to be careful to profess 
only the most irreproachable sentiments. 

Second, he was not to fréquent the Com- 
pany of any n>«Ti who had the réputation of 
being a philosopher, and when the opporta- 
nity offered was to speak of révolution with 
horror and as unjustiSable under any cir- 
cmnstiuices. 

Third, he was not to show himself in the 
wine-rooms and cofEee-honses, was never to 
read newapapers other than the officiai ga- 
zettes of Milan and Turin, and generaUy 
■was to eachew ail reading-matter printed 
since 1720, with, at the ufanost, an exception 
in favor of the novels of Sir Walter Scott. 

Fourth, and lastly, the Canon added. 
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ratàer malicioosly, " He mnst sélect a pretty 
woman of tlie neighborhooâ (from the 
rauks of the nobility, of course) and make 
love to her ; that will show that he bas not 
the snllen and seoretive diapositîoii of a con- 
spirator in embryo." 

Before goiug to bed the Gountese and the 
Marquise wTote Fabrice two interminable 
letters, in whieh with charming pains they 
set doim ail Borda's counsels. 

Fabrice had no thonght of conspiring ; he 
loved Kapoleon, and, as a noble, coosidereâ 
himself entiUed to a lat^r share of happi- 
ness tban otber men, and looked down on 
the boni^eols. He had never opened a book 
eince he left collège, where Ms reading had 
been confined to the works recommended by 
the Jesnits. He set np bis quarters at some 
distance from Romagnano, in a magnihcent 
palace, one of the créations of the celebrated 
architect San Micheli ; bnt as it had not been 
inhabited for thirty years, the rain foimd its 
way lato ail the apartmeuts, and there was 
noÇ a window that wonld shnt, He toob 
possession of the farmer's horses and rode 
them mereilessly ail day long ; he said little, 
but kept up a great thinking. The reeom- 
mendation that he shotdd take a mistress 
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from au oltra femily appeared to him sound, 
and he f ollowed it to the letter. He seleeted 
as his conf essor an intrigning yonng priest 
who was aiming at a biahopric (like the eon- 
f essor of Spielbei^ *) ; but he woald f oot it 
three leagues and shroud liimself in what 
he considered impénétrable mystery for the 
sake of reading the Constitutionnel, which he 
regarded as sublime. " It *s as Eue as auy- 
tbing in Daute or AMeri ! " he would of teu 
esclaim. Fabrice resembled the yonth of 
France in this, that he gave mach more of 
his time and thought to his horse and news- 
paper than to his devoutly inclined mistreas. 
But he had not yet acquired the faeulty of 
imitation, and made f ew or no friends in the 
considérable town of Romagnano ; his sim- 
plicity was attribnted to pride ; the people 
knew not what to make of him, The curé 
stated his impression thus : " He is a yoonger 
son, out of sorts because he is uot the elder." 

■ See the cnrioua Mémoire of M. AndrTane, whioh 
read like a atorj'booh and nill endoi'e ae long as 
TtioitOH. 
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VI 

SE will fraukly admit that Canon 
Borda's jealouay was not entirely 
■withont foondation. On his re- 
tnm from France, Falodoe ap- 
pecired to the Goimtess Pietranera nmeh in 
the light of some handsome foreigner that 
she had met and known at a previous stage 
of her existence. Had he addreBsed her in , 
the laugnage of a lover she would not hâve (^ 
repnlsed Mm; had she not alreadj a pas- ) 
sionate, almost boundless admiration for bis \ 
character and personî But when Fabrice ) 
embraced her it was with Bach innocent 
gratitude mid frank affection that she wonld 
hâve been ashamed to attribnte to him any 
other sentiment than s love almost filial. 
" The truth of the matter is," the Countess 
reasoned to herself , " that whUe friends ^ho 
knew me six years ago at the court of Prince 
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Ëcgeiie may still regard me as pretty, and 
even yonng, for him I am a etaid, respectable 
womaD — and, if to my mortification I mnst 
admit it, an old woman." The Conntess 
dieated hersetf as to the time of life at 
which she had arrived, bnt not in the way 
in which women generally do. " At my âge, 
moreover," she added, "perhaps we are apt 
to esa^:erate a UttJe the ravages of time ; a 
man further along in life — " 

The Conntess was pacing her drawii^- 
room; she stopped before a mirror and 
smiled at her refleetîon. It becomes ne- 
cessary hère to state that the Conntess Pie- 
tranera's heart had within the last few 
months been serionsly invaded, and by a 
strange person, A short time snbsequently 
to Fabriee's departnre for France, the Conn- 
teee, who, mthont acknowledging it to her- 
seU, had begun to entertain feelings of 
fondness for the yonng man, aank into a 
prof ound melancholy ; ehe went abottt her 
daily occnpationB listleesly, and life seemed 
a bnrden to her. She said to herself that 
Napoléon, in hlB désire to draw eloser the 
ties between himself and his Italian sabject«, 
would make Fabrice Ms aide-de-camp. " He 
ÎB lost to me I " she tearf nUy exelaimed ; " I 
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shâll see liim uo more. He will write to 
me, bnt ten years hence what shall I be 
to himî" 

- Such waa her frame of mmd when she 
nudertook a jonrney to Milan; it was her 
hope to obtain there foller intelligence of 
Napoleon's movements, and perhaps also, as 
a conséquence, of Pabrice's. Unconsciously 
to itself her active mind was beginning to tire 
of the nneventful life she vas leading in tbe 
country. " It is not living ; it 's merely stav- 
ing o£E death," she eaid. That she shonld 
hâve to look f orward to the daily prospect 
of contemplating ail those powdered heads 
— her brother's, her nephew Ascanio's, and 
their valets'! What pleasnre wonld there 
be in rowing on the lake withont Fabrice T 
Her sole comfort and consolation lay in the 
friendship that existed between her and the 
Marquise ; but for some time pa^t her inter- 
eourse with Fabrice's mother, older thaa she 
and with gloomy views of life, had lost much 
of its or^;inal spontaneity. 

Sneh was Mme. Pietranera's mifortnnate 
position : with Fabrice away she had Uttle 
to look forward to in the future ; her heart 
felt the need of novelly Mid consolation. 
On reaohing Milan she beeame an assiduous 
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fréquenter of the opéra; she ■would go and 
sit for hours, ail by herseLf, in the box of 
Oeneral Scotti, her quondam admirer. The 
few men wliose Society she conrted for the 
sake of obtaining news of Napoléon and the 
army struck her as vnlgar and stupid. On 
her retum home she would seat herself at 
her piano and improvise ontil three o'cloek 
in the moming. One night at la Scata, in 
the box of one of her lady friends, whither 
she had gone in qnest of the latest French 
news, some one presented to her Connt 
Mosca, of Parma, where he was minister ; 
he seemed an agreeable man, and spoke of 
France and Kapoleon in a way that gave her 
hearfc new causes of hope or fear. The nezt 
night f ound her again in the eame box ; her 
new-made friend put in his appearance there, 
and she had another evening of pleasnrable 
conversation. She knew not when, sinœ 
Fabriee's departure, she had spent a few 
honrs so agreeably. The man who had sne- 
eeeded in amusing and interesting her, 
Connt Mosca délia Eovere Sorezano, was 
at that time minister of war, police, and 
.finance to that famons Prince of Parma, 
Ëmesto IV, so notorious for his severities, 
that the Libérais of Milan called cmelties. 
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Moeca was a man of from forty to forfy- 
five ; he had prominent features, a maimer 
perfectiy devoid of assrmiptioD, and a eharm- 
iog air of simplieily and gaiety tbat prepos- , 
sessed one in Ms f avor ; he wonld hâve been 
good-Iookiug still had not his freakish master 
obliged him to wear powder in his bair as a 
gnaranty of bis politlcal orthodoxy. When, 
as in Italy, people are not tonchy on tbe 
Bcore of vanity, intimades develop quickly 
and personalities are not eschewed in con- 
versation. If any one abuses bis privilèges 
in tbis respect tbe remedy is to ont bim aie 
nest time you meet him. 

" Wby, pleaae, do you wear powder, 
Countî" asked Mme. Ketranera the third 
time tbey met. "Powder, forsootb! and 
you a young and faecinatiug man, wbo 
fougbt ou OUI side in Spain I " 

"Tbe reason is tbat I stole nothing in 
Spain, and a man muet live. I was enam- 
oured of glory in those days ; a Mnd word 
from our commander, Gteneral Gouvion Saintr 
Oyr, wae méat and drink to me. At the f ail of 
Napoléon it bo chanced tbat wbîle I bad been 
devouring my substance in bis service my. 
father, a man of Uvely ima^nation, wbo in 
bis mind's ^e saw me aiready a gênerai, was 
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building a palace for me in Parma. In 1813 
I f oimd that my worldly possessioiis consisted 
o£ an nnfinislieâ palace and a peneion." 

"A pension — of thirty-five hnndred fraueB, 
like my hosband'Bf " 

" Count Pietranera was gênerai of division. 
I was only a poor chef tPescadron ; my pen- 
sion never exceeded eight hnndred francs, 
and even so I eould never get it paid me 
nntil I became nùnister of finance." 

As there was no one with tbem in the box 
bnt its owner, a lady of Libéral opinions, the 
conversation continned m the same tone aS. 
freedom. In reply to his companion's ques- 
tions Goimt Mosca spoke of his life at 
Parma. "In Spain, tmder General Saint- 
Cyr, I faced the enemy's batteries to get the 
cross and with it a little glory ; nowadays I 
go dressed like a play-aetto- that I may main- 
tain a splendid establishment and earn a f ew 
thonsand franes. Onee I had taken a hand 
in the game of politics, dlsgusted by the in- 
solence of my officiai snperiors, I determined 
that my part shonld be a leading one — and 
it is. Bnt my happiest days are those that I 
spend at Milan îram time to time; it seems 
to me that the spirit of yonr army of Italy 
survives there still." 
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The ofEhand frankness manifested by this 
minister of a prince so generally feared and 
hated piqned the Conntess's enriosity ; she 
had snpposed from bis position tbat he inast 
be a GOQceited, self -important pédant: ehe 
fonnd him to be a man who shrank from 
afisuming the gravity suited to bis station. 
MoBca had promieed to communicate to her 
ail the intelligence that he received from 
France; this was a bazardons nndertaking 
in those troublons times immediately before 
and after Waterloo, wben it was a question 
for Italy of existence or annihilation ; every 
one in Milan was trembling with hope or 
fear. Amid the nniversal agitation the Ooun- 
tess made bold to ask some questions concem- 
ing a man who could speak thus airUy of a 
position 80 enviable and whioh waa bis sole 
resource. 

The matters that came to Mme. Pietrar 
nera's ears were curions and fuU of dramatic 
interest, "The Count Mosca délia Rovere," 
she was told, "is about to become prime 
minister and avowed favorite to Eanuccio 
Emesto IV, absolute sovereign of Parma 
and one of the wealtbiest princes in ail 
Europe. The Gonnt might hâve attained 
to that suprême dignity before tais time if 
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he conld only hâve kept a graver face on 
himj it ie said that the Prince frequently 
reads him a lecture on this head. 

" ' How do my looks and manuers coneem 
TooT HiglmeBS/ he independently rejoins, ' if 
I transact Yonr Highness's business satis- 
f actorily î ' 

" The f avorite's happiness," the chronider 
eontinnod, " is not altogether withoat tiioms. 
He has to please a sovereign, a man of sensé 
and intelligence, doubtless, but who, ever 
sinee his accession to absolnte po'wer, seems 
to hâve lost bis head and abandons bim- 
self to snspicions tbat would shame a silly 



" Emesto IV is brave in war, but at no 
other time. Time ^id sgain, on the Ûeld of 
battle, be has been seen leading a colmnn to 
the attack as intrepidly as one of his ovm 
gênerais; bnt when, after the death of his 
f ather, EWiesto III, be retnmed to his States, 
wbere, to bis own and tbeir misfortune, his 
power is unbmited, he at once began a flerce 
and foolish crosade f^ainst liberty and Lib- 
érais. It was not long before be imt^ined 
himself hated by his snbjects ; at last, in one 
of his flts of pettishness, and connseled to 
the deed by a wretch named Bassî, an apol- 
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ogy for a minister of jastdce, he hanged twc 
Libérais wbo may or may not bave deserved 
their fate. 

" Silice tbat fatal moment tàe Friuee'e lîfe 
bas Qot been what it was before; he is 
barasBed by the strangest anapieions. He is 
not âfty years old, and bis fears bave so 
destroyed bis manhood that epeak to bim of 
tbe Jacobins and tbe plans of tbeir central 
committee at Paris, and you ■will see bis 
features shrink and sbrivel like those of 
an old man of eigbiy ; be is relapsing into 
the unreasoning terrors of early ebildbood. 
His favorite, Bassi, fiscal gênerai (or chief 
justice), Works on bis master tbrough tbe 
médium of bis fears, and wben be bas an 
end to gain, or tbinka bis crédit ia decliniug, 
makea baate to uneartb a new plot, blacker 
and more cbimerical tban ail tbat bave gone 
before. Let a score of imprudent Libérais 
assemble to read a number of the ConsUiu- 
Uonnel together, straigbtway Bas^ brauda 
tbem as conapiratora and sends them off 
prisoners to tbe notorions citadel of Parma, 
the dread and terror of aU Lombardy, Its 
great height (said to be a bnndred and 
eigbty feet) makea it a conspienouB object 
in tbe oenter of tbe great plain tbat extends 
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from Milan to Bologna, anâ horrible taies 
are told of tbe barbarities that hâve been 
perpetrated within its precincts." 

" It '8 a strauge thiag to tell," saiâ another 
person, "bnt nlght after night Emesto IV 
Bits anâ trembles in his room on the third 
âoor of his palace, gnarded by four and 
twenty sentinels who every few minutes 
manifest their wahefnlness by chanting a 
verse of Scriptnre. With every door tightly 
locked and bolted, and the rooms above and 
below âlled with armed men, he lives in con- 
stant terrer of the Jacobins. If a board of 
the floor creaks he suspects the présence of 
a Libéral beneath the bed, and jomps for 
his pistols, ail the bells of the château are 
set ringing violently, and an aide-de-camp 
rushes off to drag Count Mosca from his 
bed. On reaching the palace the Minister 
of Police does not try to discrédit the notion 
of a conspiracy — not he; alone with the 
Prince, and armed to the teeth, he peeps 
into every corner of the apartment, looks 
under the bed, and, in a word, performs a 
multitude of absord antics that an old 
woman would blush for. In the old and 
better times when the Prince took the field 
with his anoies and only mnrdered men 
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legitimately, with powder and bail, tàese 
precaations would hâve appeared to him 
unmanly and degrading. As fae is not de- 
void of intell^ence, he is ashamed of thèse 
proceedings ; they strike him as ridîculous 
even at the moment when he is giving way 
to them, and a source of great crédit to 
Coiint Mosoa is bis adroitness in so arrang- 
ing matters that his sovereign shall not hâve 
to blnfib in his présence. It is he, Mosca, in 
bis capaeity as minister of police, who insists 
on looking nnder the beds, and even into 
the cases of the donble-basses, folks say at 
Parma. The Prince objects, and potes fnn 
at bis minister for his scrupnlosity. ' This 
ifl no laughing matter,' the Connt replies; 
' think of the satires and epigrams the 
Jacobins wonld delnge us Trith sbould we 
allow you to be Mlled. Not yonr life alone, 
but DUT honor, is at stake.' But it would 
seeni that the Prince is not al^rays a victina 
to the pious fraud, for let a citizen whisper 
to his friend, ' It was a poor night for sleep- 
ing np in the château/ and straightway the 
Grand Fiscal Bassi pops the intempestive 
joker into the citadel; and when one once 
takes up his lodgment in tbose elevateâ and 
salubrious qoarters, tbe Lord kuows when 
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he will ever leave them. It is becanse he is 
a soldier, and wMle in Spaiu eSected twenty 
hairbreadth eecapes, piatol in haud, that the 
Prince likes Count Mosca better thau Rassi, 
who is a more servieeable tool for dirty work, 
The wretched prisoners in the citadel are 
kept in solitary confinement, and many are 
the horrible stories told of their snfferings. 
The Libérais assert that, by one of Bassi's 
ûendish inventions, the jailers and eonf essors 
hâve orders to instil into their minds the be- 
lief that once a month one of their nnmber 
is seleeted by lot to be execnted. On the 
fatal day the prisoners are allowed to walk 
on the esplanade of the great tower, whence, 
from a height of a htmdred and eighty feet, 
they look down on a procession of troops 
■with muffled drums escorting a poor devil 
to his death — the supposed victim being a 
prison attendant made np for the occasion." 
By thèse and twenty other stories like 
them, ail equaUy well aathentieateâ, was 
Mme. Pietranera amused and ediûed ; wheu 
slie next saw Connt Mosca she applied to 
"him for further détails, ehaffing him good- 
naturedly. Without being aware of it, he 
was at heart a monster of iniquity, she told 
him. On retnming to his hotd one day 
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the Cotmt said to himself, " That Countegs 
Pietranera is a cbanuing woman, and not 
only that, but her conversation makes me 
follet certain mattere at Parma that it painB 
me to remember." The day sncceediDg this 
djscovery, notwithstanding tàe argent bnsi- 
ness that had ealled him to Milan, he fonnd 
the honrs interminably long; he did not 
know what to do mth himself, could not 
remain quiet, and almost kUlcd his carri^e 
horses. About six o'clock he moontfid his 
horse and rode to the Corso, irith the hope 
of meeting Mme. Pietranera there. Falling 
to find her, he remembered that the doors of 
la Scala were opened at eight. He took 
a ticket and entered: there were oot ten 
persoas in the vast hall. He felt a little 
ashamed at being there. " Is it possible," he 
said to himself, " that I, a man of f orty-five, 
am committing folhes at which a beardless 
sous-lieutenant would blush 1 No one knows 
of them, f ortnnately." He left the house, and 
to Mil time w^ked the gay streets that adjoin 
the theater. They are filled with cafés whieh 
at that hour are ovemm with customers ; the 
sidewalk to the very eurb is obstructed with 
chairs occnpied by weU-dressed idlers sipping 
iced drinks and ogling the by-passers. The 
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Connt, being a man of mark, was freqnently 
recognized and accosted. Tbree <Hr four of 
those importunâtes who are not to "be shaken 
ofi seized the opportomty of estorting an 
audience from the àll-powerfnl minister. 

At last, retumiug to the theater, it oe- 
curred to him to take a box in the third 
tier, whence he could look down, uuper- 
ceiveâ of auy one, into the second-tier box 
which he hoped to see oeeapied presently 
by the Countess. The prospect of two long 
hours of waitiug had no terrors for thîs 
fùthful lover ; aesured that he could not be 
seen, he abandoned himself entirely to hîs 
folly. "What is old âge, aft«r aU," he 
asked himaelf, "but the deprivation of thèse 
delicious puerilities î " 

At iBst the Countess appeared. Adjusting 
hïg opera-glafis, he scanned her with a lover's 
transports. " With her fresh young beauty 
and grâce of manner," he said to himself, 
"no one would taJie her for more than 
twenty-flve. And yet her beauty is th© 
least of her chanus. What other womati 
has her sincerity of soûl, her scom for 
maxims of worldly prudence, her intelli- 
gence and ardent nature T I can under- 
stand Count Nani's infatuation." 
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If the Coimt was unwiBe, be discoTered 
excellent reasone for bis foUy so long as Mb 
charmer was présent "before his eyes; but 
when he came to refleot ou bis own âge and 
the cares tbat darkened bis lif e, those reasons 
appeared less eogent. "A man of ability, 
delnded by bis fears, gives me a splendid 
existence and money iu abondance to serve 
bim as bis minister; bnt suppose be dis- 
misses me to-morrow, what am If A poor 
penmless old man ; tbat is to say, tbe most 
despicable objeet npon earth — a âne offer- 
ing, truly, to make tbe Coontess ! " Thèse 
tbonghts being too somber, be came back to 
Mme. PietrEmera ; he never removeâ bis eyes 
fromber ; be delayed descendÏQg to her box to 
Indulge bimselC witb tbonghts ot her. " She 
only took up with Nani, so I am told, to 
sbow her cootempt for tbat idiot Limercati, 
-who refnsed to be her instrument in aveng- 
ing her bosband's murder. Good God! I 
would risk my life for ber twenty times 
over ! " tbe Count exelaimed, with fury. 
Every moment he glanoed at the great 
dock over tbe proseeninm, which -witb its 
brilbantly illuminated dial notifies expec- 
tant Bwains of the arrivai of the time when 
they may présent tbemselves iu tbe boxes of 
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their fair friends. The Count Baid to Mm- 
self, " It won't answer for me, so récent an 
acqnamtance, to speud more than half an 
hour at fnrthest in her box ; if I etay longer 
I shall attract attention, and thanks to my 
âge, and stUl more to the conf onnded powder 
in my hair, I présent the preposeessing ap- 
pearance of a Cassandra." Bnt anotlier re- 
flection suddenly decided him : " Suppose 
she shonld leave her box to pay a visit to a 
friend : I shonld be nicely punished for my 
shilly-shallying," He rose to go down to 
the box where he had seen the Conntess, 
when ail at once he felt his new-bom resoln- 
tion deserting him. "Ah, this is charming ! " 
he exelaimed, langhing at himself and stop- 
ping on the staircase ; " it is timidity, I verily 
believe I It is the first time in twenty-flve 
years that l 've experienced (hat sensation." 
It cost him something of an effort to knock 
and enter. Artf ully tnming his condition to 
acconnt, he did not endeavor to manifest an 
easy manner or make a display of mt; he 
had the courage to be timid and, while tak- 
ing care not to appear ridicnlous, to give an 
inkling of his disturbance, " If she does n't 
see the matter in its right hght I am lost for- 
ever," he said to himself. " What 1 timidity 
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in Company with powdered hair, and haïr 
that wonld appear gray but for the powder ! 
Still it is gennine timidity, and therefore 
can't be ridiculous nnless I exaggerate and 
overdo my part" The Countess had become 
80 accnstomed to powdered heads at Grianta 
— her brother's, her nepliew's, and those of 
ail the orthodox oî the neîghborhood — that 
it never occTured to her to notice how her 
new admirer wore hia hair. s/ 

Thensuaï civilitieshavîng been excbuiged, 
the Countess settled down to enjoy the latest 
tidings from France, that Mosea always took 
pains to corne abnndantly provided with; 
poasibly the artfnl lover mannf actnred them. 
In discnssing them with him that evening 
she noticed the gentleness and benevolence 
of bis expression. 

"I suppose," she said, "that at Parma, 
among your slaves, you dou't go abont with 
that pleasaut look on your face ; it wonld 
^oil ail, and lead th^n to hope th^ were to 
escape hanging." 

The entire absence of self-assertion in a 
man who was admittedly the leading diplo- 
mat of Italy impressed the Countess ; she 
even accorded him a certain charm of q>e€ch 
and manner. Upon the whole, as he talked 
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witli éloquence and wit, she was not greatly 
displeaeed that he had eelected her as the 
objeet of his attentions for an evening. 

That was a great stâp iu advance, and 
fraught with danger; forhmately for the 
Minister, who was accustomed to meet few 
eruel fair ones at Parma, the CoTmt«S8 had 
only retumed from Grianta within the last 
few days ; her mind had not yet cast oS the 
heaviness of mral life. She had ahnost tor- 
gotten how to laogh and be meny, and those 
superâcial grâces that pertain to a polite and 
élégant existence aesumeâ in her eyes a char- 
aeter of delightful novelly that made them 
almOEt sacred ; she was not disposed to make 
game of anything, even of a eoitor wbo was 
forty-flve years old and timid. A week later 
the Connt^s temerity might hâve met with a 
différent réception. 

It is the GQstom at la Seala not to pro- 
tract beyond fifteen or twenty minutes the 
little visits that &iends pay one another in 
their boxes ; the Count's whole evening was 
spent in that box where he had had the hap- 
piness to meet Mme. Pietranera. " She is a 
woman," he mentally remarked, "who car- 
ries me back to the green and salad days of 
youth ! " But he was conscious of his péril. 
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" When I retiim to Panua, f orty leagnes from 
hère, and am again the terrible pasha, ehall I 
f orget this f olly î Ah, it is awfolly slow at 
Parma ! " And still, at the end of each qnar- 
ter of an hour, he promised himself to go. 

" I must tell you, madame," he laughingly 
said, "that I eome near dying of ennni at 
Panna, and surely, if I find a little pleasure 
along my way, I ought to be ailowed to 
snatch it. So, for one evening, and iritliont 
seqtiel in the future, sufler me to play the rôle 
of Buitor, Alas ! ère many days haye fled I 
ehall be a long, long distance from this nook 
in which I foi^t ail my cares, and also, I am 
afraid you 11 say, aU the proprieties," 

A week after this prepoeterous viat to la 
Seala, which was sncceeded by sundry other 
unimportant incidents whose récital might 
prove tiresome to the reader, Connt Mosca 
was head over ears in love, while the Coun- 
tess was begîuning to tbink that âge was uot 
such a very objectionable featnre in a man, 
provided only he has the fa«alty of making 
himself agreeable. This was the state of 
their respective feelings when Mosca waâ 
recaUed to Parma by spécial Messenger; it 
looked as though the Prince feared to be left 
alone. The Conntees retumed to Grianta ; 
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tilie lovely sites abont Ui6 lake, now that her 
imagination no longer eontribnted to embel- 
lish them, appeared to her lonely and unat- 
tractive. " Can it be that I hâve fonned an 
attachment for tbat man T " sbe asked hereelf. 
MoBca irrote frequently ; bis commnnications 
were interesting and full of amusing détails ; 
and as the stingy Marquis del Dongo had a 
préjudice against paying for letter-carri^;e, 
he adopted the ingenious expédient of des- 
patching couriers to post his missives at 
Como, Leceo, Varèse, or some of the other 
pretty villages in the vicinity of the lake. 
This prooeeding seemed a ta<iit request that 
the comier shonld bring back aaswers, whicfa 
he generally did. 

It was not long bef ore the Coimtess began 
to wateh for the arrivai of thèse messengers 
as an agreeable distraction to the monotony 
of her daily life. They brought fruit, flow- 
ers, bonbons, triâing souvenirs of amall 
vaine, bnt which pleased the Countese and 
her sister-in-law. With lighter memories 
of the fascinating statesman were nùngled 
thonghts of the great power he ■wielded; 
the Conntess was eager for détails about 
him; even the Libérais spoke respectfully 
of his great talent. 
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The principal subject of reproach agaiost 
the Coant was that he was the acknowledged 
leader of the nltra party at the court of 
Parma ; the Libéral party had at its head an 
intrigniag^ and immensely wealthy womau, 
capable of anythiag, even of sacceeding^ in 
her ends, the Marqnise Raversl The Prince 
always made it a point not to disoblige that 
of the two parties which was not in power ; 
he knew that he shonld be master in any 
case, even with a prime minister choseu trom 
Mme. Eaversi's salon. Maay and long were 
the discussions which thèse intrigues gave 
rise to at Grianta. In the absence of Mosca^ 
of whom every one spoke as a minister of 
uneqnaled abilities and a man of action, it 
beeame an easy matter to f orget his powdered 
hair, symbol of ail that is somber and unpro- 
gressive in politics ; it was a détail of no im- 
portance, a part of the cérémonial imposed 
by the court in whieh he held so command- 
ing a position. "A court is a ridicnlous 
thing," said the Countess to the Marquise, 
"but it is amusing; it is a game that inter- 
ests one, but in which one has to observe 
the rules. Who ever thinks of maMng a 
fuss over the absurdity of the rôles that 
govem piquet t And still, when once yon 
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are accastomeâ to the rules, it is ftm to give 
yoTir adversary repique and capote." 

The writer of so many pleasaut letters was 
of tes in the Countess's mind ; the days when 
she received them were red-letter days for 
her ; she wonld order ont her boat and hie 
away to read them in some romantic spot 
upon the lake — la PlMana, Bélan, or the 
forest of the Sfondrata. The letters seemed 
in some measure a consolation for the ab- 
sence of Fabricio, At ail évente, she could 
not deny that the Count was desperately in 
eamest; before a mouth was out she was 
thinking of him with tender interest. Gount 
Mosea, for his part, almost meant what he 
said when he offered to tender his résigna^ 
tion, retire from the ministry, and corne to 
spend the remainder of his days with her at 
Milan or elsewhere. " I hâve four hundred 
thousaud francs laid by," he added, " so we 
shall hâve fifteen thonsand francs a year to 
live on in any case." "A box at the opéra, 
an equipt^e, will be mine again I " murmured 
the Countess to herself. Pleasing dreams ! 
She began once more to expérience the 
charm of the romantic Lake of Gomo. She 
would steal away and throw herself down 
npon its flowery bank to dream of a retnm 
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to that brilliant and entraacing life which 
now, contmry to ail expectatlon, seemed al- 
most witMu her grasp. She saw herself on 
the Corso at Milan, happy and gay as in her 
yontMul days at the viceregal court. 

At times her glowing ima^nation caused 
her to see things in a light that was not 
their own, bnt she never wilfully deceived 
herself Trith those illusions that are the re- 
STilt of moral cowardice. She was one of 
those women who are always honest 'with 
themselves. "I am a little too old to in- 
dulge in foUies of this description," she told 
herself, " and envy, which, like love, has its 
iUnsions, wonld make life at Milan very dis- 
agreeable to me. My manner of enduring 
poverty after the death of my poor hiieband 
gained me some celebrity, as did my rejec- 
tion of two great fortunes. My poor little 
Connt Mosca bas n't the twentieth part of 
the weEdth that Limercati and Nani, the 
great blockheads, laid at my feet. The 
scanty widoVs pension, so hardly eamed, 
the dismissal of my household (which was 
a maeter-stroke), the little Ûfth-floor room 
which had the effect of bringing twenty 
carri^es daily to my door — wbat a queer 
spectacle it ail is to look back upon I But, 
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-with ail my tact and skill în man^îiig, I 
foresee many nupleasant moments il, mtti 
no other resonree than my pension, I retum 
to Milan to live în that condition of easy 
boui^ois mediocrity that Mosca's income of 
âfteen thousaud francs wHl afford as after 
he shall hâve resigned hls post. One great 
objection, which envy will he snre to make 
the most of, is that the Connt, thong^h long 
since separated from his mfe, is a married 
man. This condition of aSairs is known at 
Parma, but at Milan it will be news, and it 
will be charged to my account So, my dear 
tbeater of la Scals, my divine Lake of Como 
— fM-ewel), farewell ! " 

In spite of ail thèse forebodings, had the 
Gotmtess possessed any means worth men- 
tioning she wonld hâve biddeu Mosca send 
in his résignation at once. She beheved her- 
self to be an old woman, and the prospect of 
court life alarmed her ; but, incredible as it 
may appear on tMs side of the Alps, the 
Connt wonld hâve tendered his résignation, 
and done it joyfully. At least, that is what 
he succeeded in eonvincing his fair frieud he 
wonld hâve done. He solicited in his letters, 
with constantly increasîng fervor, a second 
interview at Milan; it was accorded him. 
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" Shoald I tell you that I hâve a blind pas- 
sion for you," the Countess one day said to 
liim at Milan, " it would be a f alsehood ; I 
should be only too glad if to-day I, a woinaii 
past thirty, could love as I once loved at 
twenty-two. But I bave seen the end of so 
mauy things that I had beUeved were to 
laet forever ! I entertahi for you a feeliug 
of the most tender friendship; my confl- 
dence in you îs boimdless ; had I to choose 
from ail the meu on earth, my chcace would 
fall on you." The Countess believed she 
was perfecUy sincère ; still her little speech 
eontained in its peroration something that 
was very like a fib. Had it been that Fa- 
brice 80 willed it, it is more than likely that 
he wonld hâve triumphed over ail rivais in 
her heart. But Fabrice, in Connt Mosca's 
eyes, was only s chîld ; the latter reached 
Milan three days after the young scape- 
grace's departure for Novara, and at onee 
hnrried off to Baron Binder to speak a good 
Word for him. It was the Count'e impres- 
sion that the ezile's fate was remediless. 

He had not reached Milau companionlesB ; 
he had with him in his travelingchariot the 
Duke Sanseverina-Taxis, an amiable yonng 
fribble of sixty-eight, dapple-gray, very po- 
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lite, very dandiâed, immeusely rich, but of 
nobility less ancieat thaa he woidd bave de- 
sired. It waâ only the graudfathêr, indeed, 
who had amassed the miUions whiob consti- 
tuted the faimly fortune, in bis position as 
fanner-general o£ tbe revenues of Parma. 
The son of the farmer-general had secured 
his appointment as the Prince's ambassador 

at the conrt of by nsing the foUowtng 

convincing argument : " Tour Highness pays 

his ambassador at the court of , where he 

cuts only a shabby figure, a salary of thirty 
tbousand francs. If Your Highness will be- 
stow the place on me I will be content with 
six thousand francs. I pledge myself that 

my yearly expenditure at the court of 

shaU never be less than one hundred thou- 
sand francs, and each year my intendant 
shall pay in to the foreign office at Panna 
twenty thousand francs. This smn wiU 
snfBce to pay the salary of a secretary of 
embassy to be appointed by the govem- 
ment ; and I promise never to be inquisitive 
about state secrets, if there ahould be any. 
My object is to add luster to the family 
name, as yet a new one, and glorify it by 
connection with one of the great posts of 
the country." 
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The présent Duke, boq of tihe ambassador, 
had been so maladroit as to manifest Libéral 
mclinatâons, and for two years past bad been 
sitting in saokcloth and aahes. He had lost 
two or three millions by Ma ol:wtinacy in 
remaining an exile dnring tbe Napoleonio 
régime, and yet, now that order was re- 
establiabed tbroughout Europe, bad been 
nuable to obtain a certain grand cordon 
that had adomed the portrait of bis father, 
and for lack of wbich he was wasting vi^bly. 

In Italy small vanities and retieenees van- 
ish wben tbe tender passion bas reaebed a 
certain pitcb. It was quite as a matter of 
course, tberefore, that Mosca one day said 
to the object of his adoration : 

" I bave two or three plans for our future 
— ail pretty promising ones, I think — to 
propose for your considération; I bave 
been ruminating on them for the last three 
months. 

" First, that I hand in my résignation, and 
we go and live as good, peaeefnl oitizens 
at Milan, Florence, Naples — wbere you will. 
We bave fifteen tbousand francs a year, 
apart from tbe Prince's kindnesses, wbich 
may be rebed on to a greater or less exteut. 

" Second, that you condescend to corne and 
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Uve in the eountry where I bave some say 
about matters ; that yoa pnrchase an estate 
— Sacca, for instanee, a channing résidence 
situated in a forest and overlooking the val- 
ley of the Po ; the transfer can be effeeted in 
a week. The Prince will admit yoa to bis 
conrt But bere cornes in an objection. 
Yen ■will be well received at conrt; tbe 
ladies and gentlemen there wonld scarce be 
likely to do anything that wodld arouse 
my ill will ; moreover, the Princess has an 
idea that ebe is nnhappy, aad I hâve jnst 
rendered her an important Bervice with tbis 
very end in view; but, as I said, there is 
an objection : the Prince is a man of strict 
principles, and most nnfortimately, as you 
are aware, I am not single. Wbenee a thon- 
sand and one disagreeable circtunstances. 
You are a widow ; it is an honorable condi- 
tion, but there is no reason why it should not 
be exchanged for another, and this brings us 
to my third proposition. 

" It is qoite possible to find a husband that 
will not prove troublesome. But an impera- 
tive condition is that be be a man well on in 
years, for why should you deny me the hope 
of some day standing in bis shoes t Well, I 
bave concludedthis singular bai^ain with 
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the Duke Sanseverina-Taxîs, who, I need 
not say, is unacquainted ■with the oame of 
his future duchess. He only knows that 
she irill make him an ambassador and bring 
him a grand cordon that Ms fether bad and 
he haâ not, and for the laek of whicb he is 
the most misérable of mortals. Apart from 
that, the Duke is not such a very great f ool ; 
he bas bis coats and wigs from Paris. He is 
not by any means a man of evil instincts ; he 
seriously believes that bonor lies in possess- 
ing a cordon, and is ashamed of bis wealtb. 
He came to me a year ago and proposed to 
endow a bospital in excbange for tbe cordon ; 
I langbed at bim, but he did not langh at 
me when I proposed to him the marriage ; 
my flrst condition, yon will understand, 
was that he should never again set foot in 
Parma." 

" But are you aware tbat what you sug- 
gest to me is very immoral î" asked tbe 



"No more immoral than what is donc 
daily at our court and twenty otbers. Ar- 
bitrary power has tbis to recommend it — 
it sanctifies everytbing in the eyes of tbe 
people ; our actions are criminal only so far 
as they are found ont. For the next twenty 
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years tte inspiration oî our poliey will be 
fear of the Jacobine, and wbat a fear! 
Each year we shall behold anotber '93 
hangin^ over us. Yen should hear wbat 
I bave to say on that subjeot at my récep- 
tions — it 's grand ! Now wbatever tends to 
assnage tbat fear a little will be eagerly wel- 
comed by tbe noble and ortbodox portion of 
tiie commnnity. But at Parma, with tbe ex- 
ception of the noble and tlie orthodox, every 
one is in prison or packing bis trcinks to go 
there. Rest assured that this marriage won't 
esctite remark nntil the day comes when I am 
diagraced. The arrangement is one that 
injures nobody ; that is the essential point, 
it seems to me. The Prince, whose favor is 
bread and butter to ne, has exacted but one 
condition — that the future duchess should be 
of noble birth. Last year my post, countiug 
everjrthing, was worth one hundred and seven 
thonsand francs to me ; my total ineome was 
one hundred and twenty-two thousand, of 
which I invested twenty thonsand at Lyons. 
So you hâve your choice between, firet, a 
Bumptuous existence predieated on a yearly 
expenditure of one hundred and twenty-two 
thousuid francs — which at Parma will go 
gnite as far as four hundred thousand at 
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Milan — but with the drawback of this mar- 
liage, which confers on you the name of a 
very respectable old man wbom you will 
never eee agajn after you leave the altar; 
and second, a peaceful, hnmdnun life on 
ôfteen tbousand francs a year at Florence 
or Naples; for I am of your opinion: you 
bave had toc many admirers at Milan; we 
sbould be expt^ed to tbe attacks of tbe en- 
vions, jealons, and nncbaritable, and our life 
would bccome a bnrden to ns. The life of 
the court at Fanna Trill, I hope, bave some 
attractions, even for yon irbo bave partici- 
pated in the splendors of Prince Engeue's 
reign ; yon would do well to take a peep at 
it befora deciding ^;ainst it. Bon't think 
tbat I am trying to influence yon. As for 
myself, my mind is fnlly made up ; I would 
ratber share a garret with yon than continue 
to lead my présent life without you." 

This queer marriage was debated dMly 
pro and con, by the two lovers. The Coun- 
tess eaw the Duke Sanseverina-Taxis at a 
bail at la Scala, and be seemed to her quite 
présentable. In one of tbeir last conversa- 
tions Mosca thns sununed up bis proposi- 
tion: "It seems to me that if we vnsh to 
live happily for the remainder of onr days 
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and not grow tJd before our time, we ought 
to décide this matter qow and get it oS oor 
minds. The Prince bas giveu his approvaL 
Sanseverina is a man whose merits more 
tlian ontweigh his defects; he owns the 
handsomeBt palace in Parma and money 
more than be can connt; he is gixty-^ight 
years old and crazj to possess the grand 
cordon; but there is an ineSaceable stain 
upon his life — he once paid ten thonsand 
francs for a bust of Napoléon by Canova. 
His second capital sin, wbich will be tbe 
desth of Mm nnless yen corne to his assis- 
tance, consista in having loaned twenty-âve 
napoléons to Ferrante Palla, a lonatie of onr 
country, but something of a genins, whom 
we bave since condemned to death, in con- 
fytmamam, fortnnateiy for hîm. Tbis Fer- 
rante bas in his lif etime written two hundred 
verses that are simply incomparable ; I will 
recite tbem to yon ; they are as fine as any- 
thing in Dante. The Prince accredits San- 
severina to the conrt of ; he weds you 

on the day of his departnre ; and duiing tbe 
second year of his travels, which he will eall 
an embassy, he receives that cordon withoat 
wbich be thinks he eannot exist. Ton will 
bave in bim a brother who will never trouble 
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you or make himself disagreeable ; he is to 
sign in advance whatever papers I direct 
him to, and it will be for you to décide how 
mnch you see of him in the future — you 
need uot see him at ail uuless you choose to 
do so. He will be perfectly content to re- 
main away from Farma, where he is ill at 
ease on aceount of his grandfather's position 
and his own so-called liberalism. Rassi, our 
lord Mgh execntioner, déclares that the Duke 
eubscribes in secret to tiie Constihitionnel, 
usiug Ferrante Falla's uame as a cloak, aud 
the calumuy was for a long time a serions 
obstacle to our gaining the Frince's consent." 

Why should the historian be reviled as a 
malefactor who but sets down faithfnlly the 
détails of the story as it was told to himî 
Is it his fault that his characters, under 
the influence of passions in which he, thank 
Heaven, has no share, forsake the ways of 
virtue and become addicted to shoeldngly 
immoral practices î It is tme that things 
of this nature no longer happen now in a 
eonntry where the only passion surviving of 
aU the rest is that of lucre, the aliment of 
vauity. 

Within three months after the occurrence 
hereinbefore set forth the Duohess Sansever- 
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ina-Taxie had made the eouquest of the court 
of Parma by lier serene dignity of maaner 
and easy affabiUty ; her house was by long 
odds the most attractive of the eity. This 
was DO more than Gonnt Mosea bad promised 
his master sbould be the case. Banuccio 
Emeeto IV, the reiguing Prince, and the 
Princess bis consort, to whom she was pre- 
eented by two great ladies, received her 
with the greatest considération. The Duch- 
68S bad looked forward with some trépida- 
tion to her first interview with this Prince, 
in whose bands lay tbe destiny of tbe man 
she lovedj sbe wisbed to please him, and 
succeeded but too well. She found him to 
be a man of stature somewhat above tbe 
mediiun, but inclining a little to corpu- 
lency; his bair, mustacbe, and enormous 
side-wbiskers were of a beantiful blond if 
the courtiers were to be believed, but in 
more jndicial minds tbeir dead, Insterless 
yellow would probably bave awakened mem- 
ories of tow. A trifle of a nose — almost a 
féminine noee — projeeted elightly from tbe 
level of a broad flat face. But the Dacbeas 
soon perceîved tbat to recognîze the in- 
élégance of tbese varions component parts 
it was neceasary to take the Prince's features 
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va. détail Taken as a whole, he had the 
appearanoe of a mau of iatelligeuce and 
résolution. The Prince's bearing and car- 
nage were not devoid of majesty, but now 
and then he would consider it neceesary to 
produce an effect on the person whom he 
was talMng with ; on snch occaeions he yrm 
apt himself to become more embairassed 
than his interlocator, and had a distracting 
triok of continnally shifting the weight of 
hie body from one leg to the other. In 
conclusion, I^esto IV had a piercîng and 
commanding eye, his gestures were not 
■without nobility, and his language wae well 
obosen and concise. 

Mosca had mentioneâ to the Duchess a 
full-length portrait of Louis XTV and a 
handsome Florentine sc^liola taHe that 
formed a part of the fumitnre of the 
Prince'e great audience-hall. She was not 
long in eomprehending the reaaon of those 
objects' présence there : the portrait of the 
" Great Monarch " evidently was a model of 
port and bearing to the Prince, and he stood 
with his hand on the soagliola table in an 
attitude to imitate as dosely as possible the 
pose of Joseph II. He addressed a few 
words to the Duchess, and immediately 
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seated himself, in order that she might 
hâve an opportnnity of uEÎDg the taboret 
to which her rank entitled her. At this 
court only duchesses, princesses, and wives 
of grandees of Spain seat themselves of 
tbeir own motion; other ladies wait for 
an intimation from the Prince or Princess ; 
and to mark the différence in rank, those 
august persons are generally careful not to 
invite the ladies of inf erior station to sit nntil 
after a brief interval of time. It seemed to 
the Duehess that there were moments when 
the Prince's imitation of Louis XIV waa a 
litUe overdone, as when he threw baek his 
head and smiled patemally. 

The Prince wore a frock of the latest eut 
from Paris ; once a montb he received from 
that capital, which he detested, a frock-coat, 
a dress-coat, and a hat. But with rather ex- 
ceptionahle taste, on the day he received the 
Duchess he had put on red small-clothes, 
sUk stockings, and high shoes, the modela 
of which latter may be seen in the portraits 
of Joseph n. 

He received Mme. Sanseverina graciously ; 

his remarks to her were bright and apposite 

to the occasion ; but she noticed veryplainly 

that her réception was not characterized by 
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an excese of wanntlL " Do you know why 
that wasî" Count Mosca said to her on 
their way borne from the audience ; " it was 
becanse Milan la a lai^r and handsomer 
city than Parma. If be bad received you as 
I expected, and as be bad given me reason 
to bope be would, be would bave feared to 
be taken for a countryman captivated by 
the perfections of a fine lady fresb from the 
capital. Like enougb, too, be ie etill in aa 
iU btunor over a Uttle oircumstance that I 
hardly dare mention to you : the Prince sees 
that tbere is not a woman at bis court who 
can dispute the pahn of beauty with you. 
Last nîght, at hls petit coucher, tbat was bis 
one single subject of conversation wili 
Pemice, the first valet de chambre, who is 
good enough to tell me tbings occasionally. 
I predict there will be a révolution in the 
cérémonial. My bitterest enemy at the court 
is an old doit who goes by the name of Gen- 
eral Fabio ContL Imagine a sort of vén- 
érable Bob Acres, who bas smeUed powder 
perhaps once in Ms whole life, and makes 
that a prétest for assuming the airs of a 
Frederick the Great. And what 's more, he 
bas the impndence to ape tbe noble affability 
of General Lafayette, becaose be bappens to 
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be the leader of the Libéral party hère, 
Heaven save the mark ! " 

"I know Fabio Conti," said the Duchess; 
"I fell in witb liim once in the vieinity of 
Como ; he was havii^ a little différence Trith 
the gendarmerie." She went on to relate the 
incident, that the reader may remember. 

"Ton will Bome day know, madame, if 
your intellect ever sncceeds in f athoming the 
profundities of our étiquette, that it is not 
customary for yonng ladies to appear at coort 
before their marriage. Well, onr Prince is 
such an enthnslastic patriot in maintaining 
the superiority of hîs city of Parma over aU 
otbers that I wonld n't be afraid to wager 
he '11 devise a way of securing the présenta- 
tion of little deha Conti, the danghter of 
oor Lafayette, She 's charming, thongh, 
tàere 's no disputing tiiat, and a week ago 
was admittedly the handsomest person in 
the Prince's realm. 

"I don't know," the Count continued, 
"whether or not ail the dreadful stories 
that His Highness's enemies are pleased to 
circnlate abont him bave traveled eo far as 
G-rianta ; by oommon repute be is a monster, 
an ogre. The fact of the matter is that 
Emesto IV waa once stofEed to repletion 
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witt ail the nieeat little viptuee, and it may 
be eaf elj aseerted tbat had he been LuTuluer- 
able, like Achilles, he woold hâve contiuaed 
to be a model potentate. Bnt in a moment 
of snlkiuess and ill temper, and becaose he 
had before him the example of Louis XIV 
chopping off the head of some forgotten 
hero of the Fronde who, fifty years after 
the Fronde was dead and bnried, was diseov- 
ered living peaeefuUy and unsnspeetingly on 
bis little f arm near Versailles, Emesto IV one 
day took ît in his head to hang two Libérais. 
It appears that thèse patriotîc individaals 
had been in the habit of meeting on stated 
days to vilipend the sovere^n and pnt up 
prayers to Heaven that the plagne might 
Tifflt Parma and rid them of the tyrant. 
The word " tyrant " waa proven. Rassi called 
that conspiring; he arranged to bave them 
sentenced to death, and the exécution of one 

of them, Coont L , was attended with 

ciroumstauces of horrible «aTielty. That 
was before my time. Ever since that fatal 
moment," added the Coxmt, lowering his 
voice, "the Prince bas from time to time 
been the victim of terrops the most abject 
and nnworthy of a man, but which are the 
sole and only source of the favor I «ijoy. 
21» 
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Bat for those overmastering terrors my 
methods wonld be too arbitrary, too drastio 
for this court, where the prevailmg cbarac- 
teristic is an imbécile laxity. Ton would 
Bcarcdy believe it, but the Prince is accus- 
tomed to peep uuder the bed in his room 
every night before retiring, and he Bpends a 
million a year — which goee as far at Parma 
as four millions would at Milan — to main- 
tain an efficient police — and it is the chief 
of tbat terrible police, madame, who is now 
addressing yon. Thanks to my control of 
the police and my mastAr's fears I became 
minister of war and Ûnance; and as the 
mitiîster of the înterior is my nominal su- 
perior in that the police is a branch of his 
department, I made it my business to seoure 
that appointment for Count Zurla-Contarini, 
an imbécile, but an indefatigable worker, 
who makes it bis boast that he writes on an 
average eîghty letters a day. I reeeived one 
from him this moming, inscribed in the 
Count's own writing No. 20,715." 

Mme. Sanseverina was presented to the 
sad-faced Princess of Parma, dara-Paolina, 
who, because her husband had a mistress 
(the Marquise Balbi, a rather pretty woman), 
cousidered heraelf the unhappiest lady on 
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earth — a circiunstaiice that may hâve had 
gomething to do with her being the most 
tiresome. The Duchess foiind the royal 
personage to be a very tall and very lean 
woman, who was not yet thirty-six years old 
and loobed to he fifty. Her face, whose 
featnres were regnlar and noble, might hâve 
been called beantàfnl, only the eSeet was 
marred by a pair of great round eyes that 
conld see nothing unassisted. She received 
the Duchess with snch marked timidity that 
BOme eoTirtiers of the faction opposed to 
Count Mosca malicionsly rcmarked that Uic 
two ladies seemed to hâve inverted their 
rôles and the sovereign was being presented 
to the subject. The Duchess, surprised and 
almost disconcerted, found it difficult to ex- 
press berself in a manner that should place 
their relations on a suitable basis, To re- 
store some degree of self-possession to the 
poor Princess, who really was not destitute 
of intelligenee, the Duchess could think of 
nothing better than to broaeb the snbject of 
feptany, on which she expatiated at considér- 
able length. This Tcas a study in which the 
Princess had made some acqmretueuts ; her 
eonservatories were large and handsome and 
fllled with rare tropical plants. The Duchess, 
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whose primary objeet had been eimply to re- 
lieve ber own discomfort, completely capti- 
vated the Princess Clanv-Paolma, wb©, diffi- 
dent and abnost speecbless at the beginning 
of tbe interview, at the endwas on such good 
tenns witb herself that tbe aadienee la^ted 
no les8 tban an hour and a quarter, wbich 
was contrary to t^ the rules of étiquette. 
Tbe next day tbe DacbesB piircbased a 
quautity of exotic planta and took pains to 
let it be kuowu tbat sbe was a great amateur 
of botany. 

Mneb of the Princess's time was spent in 
the Company of the Vénérable Father Lan- 
driani, Ârcbbishop of Fanua, a pions and 
leamed prelate and a man of perf ect probity, 
but wbo preaented a singular spectacle seated 
in bis chair of crimson velvet (a privilège 
to wbicb bis rank entitled bim) faeing the 
fauteuil of tbe Princess, surrounded by 
her ladies of bonor and ber two dames de 
compagnie. Tbe old white-baired eeclesiaetic 
was even more timid, if such a thing were 
possible, tban the Princess herself; tbey 
saw each other daily, and every day the 
audience opened witb a silence tbat lasted 
a full quarter of an bour. Tbings finally 
reacbed sucb a pass tbat tbe Gountess 
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Àlvizi, one of the dames de compagnie, 
ezerted her address to force them to talk, 
a feat for which ehe was rewarded with her 
mlstresB's favor. 

The last in order of the Duchesâ's présen- 
tations was to the Crown Prince, a young 
man who surpaased his father in stature 
and his mother in timidity. His hobby was 
mineraJogy, and he was sixteen years old. 
He blushed up to his ears when he saw the 
Duchess, and was so taken aback that he 
conld not tTn'nlt of a word to say to the 
pretty lady. He was qoite a présentable 
youth, and spent his leisure moments in 
roamii^ the woods and fields, armed with 
his hammer and specimen-boxes. As the 
Dnehess was rising to bring the silent 
audience to a close: 

" My gracious, madame, but are n't yen 
pretty ! " exclaimed the future sovereign ; a 
saying that waa not Ul received by the lady. 

The Marquise Balbi, a youug woman of 
five and twenty or thereabout, might bave 
posed OB a model for the Italian style of 
beanty a few years before Mme. Sanse- 
verina's appearance in Parma. The eyes 
were there still — bandsomest eyes in aE 
the world — and the delicious little nose 
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and mouth; but tbe close observer conlâ 
see tiiat the skin was seamed and cheekered 
witli couQtless little ône wriukles tbat pro- 
daced the effeet of a young woman grown 
old before her time. Seeii from a distance, 
as in her box at the theater, for example, she 
was stUl a beantif ni woman, and the denizens 
of the parterre applauded the Prince'e taste. 
The latter spent ail his evenings with the 
Marquise, often withont once opening his 
mouth to speab ; and the eunui that she ex- 
perienced from tiiese visite was such that 
the poor woman was reduced to skin and 
bones. She credited herself with immense 
depth and subtlety, and, having a magnifi- 
eent set of teeth, was continuaUy smiling, 
vrith an enigmatic air that meant to say 
there was a hiddeu meaning to her words if 
her hearers had wit to ônd it. Count Mosea 
was wont to say that it was that everlast- 
ing smile, whUe she was yawning intemally, 
that was cause of ail those wnnkles. La 
Balbi generally had one of her fair hands 
in whatever was going on, and the govem- 
ment never made a contract involving a 
thousand francs or over tiiat the Marquise 
did not reeeive a souvenir {that was the po- 
lite way of stating the case in Parma). It 
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was commonly reported that she had sent 
six million francs over to England for in- 
vestment, bnt in realHy her fortnne, which 
was of récent origin, did not exceed a mil - 
lion and a half. It was to protect himself 
against her schemes and hâve her in a posi- 
tion where he could control her that Mosca 
had had himself made minister of finance. 
The Marquise's mling and perhaps her only 
passion was sordid avarice. " I shaU die on 
straw," she would sometimes say to the 
Prince, greatly to his disgust. The Dueh- 
eas observed that the gorçeous anteobamber 
of la Balhi's palace was lighted by a single 
taUow candie plaeed on an ezpensive marble 
table, and the doors of the salon bore the 
imprint of the laekeys' dirty hands. 

" She received me," sàd the Dnchess to her 
lover, " as if she had been expecting a tip of 
fifty francs from me." 

The tide of the Duchess's auccesses was 
checked for a moment by the réception ae- 
corded her by the most long-headed womau 
of the court, the notorious Marquise Ra- 
versi, head of the faction opposed to Count 
Mosca's, and a consnmmate schemer. Her 
aim was to disgrâce her adversary, and the 
more so that, beiug nièce to Dnke Sauseve- 
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rina, she had of late had reason to fear that 
her inheritaiice was menaced by the charms 
of the new Duchess. " La Raversi is not a 
woman to be despised," said the Count to 
his friend ; " I hâve such an opinion of her 
capacitj for mischief that I left my wife 
Bimply for the reason that she insisted on 
having as her lover the Chevalier Benti- 
voglio, one of la Raversi's intimâtes." This 
lady, a strapping virf^o mth blne-hlack 
hair, conspicuous for the diamonds that 
she made it a practice to wear momings 
and for the rouge with which she smeared 
her eheeks, had openly declared war against 
the Duchess, and began bostilîties at the lat- 
ter's appearing within her gâtes. Duke San- 

severina, in the letters he wrote from , 

appeared so delighted -with his embassy and 
with his prospects for the cordon that his rel- 
atives feared he might leave a portion of his 
fortune to his wife, wbom he fairly deluged 
with various little trinkets in the way of 
gifts. Mme. Raversi, though an out-and-out 
fright, had as her lover Count Balbî, one of 
the prettiest little men abont the court ; she 
generally was suecessfal in whatever she 
tumed her hand to. 
The Duchess maintained her establish- 
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meut with great magnificence. The Sanse- 
verina palace had always been cottnted as 
one of tbe most ^lendid in Parma, and tbe 
Duke, to do honor to bis embassy and Ms 
fntnre cordon, bad spent vast stuus in its 
embellisbnient ; tbe Dacbess bad had tbe 
snpermtendence of tbe repaire. 

Wbat tbe Goont bad predieted came to 
pass. A £ew days after tbe Dnchesa's prés- 
entation young Clelia Conti came to court ; 
sbe had been made a canoncBS. In order to 
minimize the effeot of tbe blow tbus stmek 
at tbe Cotmt's interests, tbe Dnchess availed 
herself of the occasion of ber new gardens be- 
ing oompleted to give an entertainment, and 
in ber gracefnl onaffected way made Clelia, 
wbom sbe called ber yonng Lake Como 
friend, queen of the fête. Her monogram 
was displayed everywhere on tbe principal 
transparencies. Clelia, thongh somewbat re- 
served, spoke very prettily of ber adTenture 
at the lake, and espreseed ber gratitude. 
Sbe was Baid to be very pions and addicted 
to solitade. " I wonder if sbe bas senee 
enough to be ashamed of her father," eaid 
the Count. Tbe Dnchess made a companion 
of the yoimg girl; sbe felt draim toward 
ber; she was tinwilling to appear jealons, 
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and included ber in aU her pleasure-partieB. 
Her «m was to do wliat lay in her power to 
assuage the animosities of wbich the Connt 
was the object. 

Existence was pleasaat for the IhichesB in 
those days ; that life of the court in which 
no one can t«ll at what moment the snnshine 
may be suceeeded by storms and tempests 
amnsed and interested her; it seem^ as 
if she were beginning life afresb. Sbe was 
tenderly attacbed to the Count, wbose hap- 
piness was nnbounded. But, while living 
tbns in clover, his ambitions projects were 
not allowed to slumber, and within little 
more tbau two montbe after the Ducbess's 
arrivai npon tbe scène be obtaiued his ap- 
pointment as prime minister, a post that is 
held in bardly less honor than that of tbe 
sovereign bimself. The Count's inûneoee 
with bis master was boundless, a faet of 
which a striMng proof was given about tbis 

Ten minntes' waJk from the city, in a 
southeasterly direction, is the citadel, so 
famous throngbont the peninsnla of Italy, 
whose great tower rises to a height of a 
hondred and eigbty feet and forms snch 
a conspicuous landmark in the plain. Tbis 
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tower, modeleâ on the mausoleoui of Hadriau 
at Rome, was built early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by the Farnèse, grandsons of Paul III ; 
its proportions were such that on the espla- 
nade which formed the roof the aathorities 
had reeently erected a palace for the gover- 
nor, and a new prison, known as the Farnèse 
Tower. This prison, designed to be the 
habitat of the eldest son of Eanuccio £r- 
nesto II, who had loved his stepmother with 
an affection that was not entirely filial, ia 
consldered one of the sights of the country. 
The Dnchess erpressed a désire t« see it. 
On the day of her visit it was oppressively 
hot in Parma, whîle up there on the roof she 
found a refresbing breeze, a fact ■which in- 
dueed her to remain several honrs. AU the 
rooms of the Farnèse Tower were thrown 
open for her inspection. 

On the esplanade of the great tower the 
Duehess met a poor prisoner, a Libéral, 
' maklng the most of the half-hour that was 
granted Mm every three days for exercise. 
The man told her his story, and on her re- 
tnm to Parma, not having yet leamed that 
discrétion which is so désirable a possession 
in a despotism, she spoke of his case freely 
among her f riends. The Marqnise Baversi's 
239 
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faction seized on thèse comments of the 
DuchesB and repeated them everywhere, 
dîstorting and magnifylng them, of course, 
hoping thereby to set the Prince against her. 
It was a favorite Baying of Emesto IV that 
the great point is to prodnee an effect on 
men's imaginations; "forever" is an appall- 
ing Word, he was wont to aay, and carries with 
it a more terrible meaning in Italy than elâe- 
where; bencehe had made it a mie never 
to pardon. A week after her vlsit to the 
(ortress the Duchess received a decree of 
commutation of sentence, duly signed by 
the Prince and bis minister, but wîth the 
benefieiary's name left blank, It was left 
for her to fiU lu the name of the prisoner, 
who would bave his property restored to 
TiiTTi and be given a paasport to Ameriea. 
The Duchess wrote in the name of the man 
who had told her his story. As it tumed 
eut, tbe fellow was nnworthy of her kind- 
neas; he was a person of no character, and 
it was on information supplied by him that 
Ferrante PaUa had been condemneâ to 
death. 

Such an unnsnal proceeding as this made 
Mme. Sanseverina's position even stronger 
and more agreeable than it had been before. 
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Connt MoBca. was raised to the seventh 
heaven of blissj it was a glorious epoch 
ÎD his life, which vas to ezert a powerful 
inâneuoe on Fabrice's future. That yoiing 
persou was stiU at Bomagnauo, near No- 
y^a, eonfessiug bis sins, huutiiig, reading 
no bocks, and making love to a lad; of 
quality, in pursuance of his instructions. 
The Ducbess had not got over her répug- 
nance to the last-named employment. An- 
other sign that boded the Count no good 
was that, vhile sbe spoke with the ntmost 
frankuesB of other men, and, so to speak, 
thought aloud in bis présence, sbe never 
mentioned Fabrice'B uajne Trithout CM-ef ully 
selecting hcr words. 

" If you wish," tbe Count said to ber one 
day, " I wiU writ« to tliat agreeable brother 
of yours at Lake Como, and witb tbe assis- 
tance of my friends at force bim to ap- 

ply for a pardon for your beloved Fabricio. 
It ia a bad outlook for a young man of eigh- 
teen to bave nothing to do, and no prospect 
of anythiug, if, as I bave no donbt is tbe 
case, your nephew is of différent mettle from 
those gilded youths wbo spend tbeir time 
racing thelr Englisb tboroi^bbreâs up and 
down tbe streets of Milan. If be had a 
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genuine calling for any pursnit, even if it 
were only for fisMng ofE the dock, I would 
respect it; but what can he do at Milan, 
even if we secnre a pardon for him t At a 
certain hour of tàe day he will go for a ride 
on a horse imported from Ëngland ; at an- 
other honr he will eeek refuge from Mb ennui 
with his mistress, for whom his affection will 
be a little leBS than that he gïves his horse. 
But if yon instmct me to I will try to see 
that yonr nephew bas an opportunity to lead 
that sort of life." 

" I should Hke to see him in the army," said 
the Duobess. 

" Do you think a sovereign wonld be jus- 
tified in intmsting a eommand on whieh the 
Baf ety of his kjngdom may dépend some day to 
a young man who, in the flrst place, lets his 
enthnsiasm run away witJi him, and, in the 
second, misplaced that enthnsiasm to the point 
of running away to join Napoléon at Water- 
loo î Think where we shonld ail be now if 
Napolôonhadwontliatflght! Trae,we shonld 
hâve no Libérais to annoy us, but the royal 
f amilies wonld be suÊEeredto reign only on con- 
dition of marrying their sons and daughters 
to the danghters and sons of his marshals. 
No, the miUtary eareer for Fabrice would be 
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the life of the sqnirrel in his revolving cage 
— continuai movement and no step forward. 
He woulâ hâve the disgust of seeing ambi- 
tions young plebeians promoted over his 
head. The first requisite for a young man to- 
day — that Is to say.for the next fifty years 
or 80, as long as cor fears remaiu and religion 
is not restored — is that he shonld he without 
enthnsiasms and withont inteUigence. 

" There is one thing that I Ve thought of, 
but it will horrify you and cause me many a 
day of trouble and worry ; but I am ready to 
attempt it for yonr sake. Tell me, please, 
what I would n't attempt for a kind look 
from rïiose pretty eyes." 

""Whatisitî" 

" It is this. Ton are aware thattbree rep- 
résentatives of your family hâve filled the 
archiépiscopal seat at Parma: Ascanio del 
Dongo, whose book appeared in 16 — , Far 
bricio in 1699, and a second, Ascanio in 1740. 
If Fabrice is wiUing to enter the priesthood 
and illustrate it by distinguished virtues and 
ability, I will make him a bishop somewhere, 
aaid after a time arebbishop hère at Parma 
— provided my influence remaius, that is. 
There 's the diifBculty ; the plan will require 
several years for ita completion ; sball I re- 
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tain my position long enongh to see it real- 
ized t The Prince may die ; he m&y be so ill 
advieed as to throw me overboard. But it is 
the only way that I can see of dolng for Fa- 
brice something that will be ■worthy of yon." 

Theydiscussedtheqnestionforalongtimej 
the idea waa reptignant to the Duehesa. 

" Prove to me once more," she said to the 
Count, " that any other career is impossible 
for Fabrice." The Count restated Ms argu- 
ments. " Yon regret that he is not to wear 
a showy nniform," he added, " but for that I 
ean see no remedy." 

Ât the end of the montb that she had 
asked to think the mstter over she reluc- 
tanfcly yielded to the minister's wiser views. 
" He must either lead a lif e of f asMonable 
idleness in some great city," the Count re- 
peat«d, "or stoop to follow a profession that 
is beneath his station ; I can see no middle 
course. A gentleman, nnfortnnately, is not 
permitted to become either a doctor or a law- 
yer ; and it is too bad, for thèse are great 
tîmes for lawyers. 

" Bear in mind, madame," the Count went 
on, "that yon wiU be giving your nephew a 
position in Milan that may well be envied by 
those yonng men of his âge who are esteemed 
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most fortunate. His pardon onee obtained, 
yoQ can let Mm hâve a snm of money to 
"begin with ; fifteen, twenty, thirty thonsand 
francs — it does n't matter mueh; neither 
yon nor I am of a fmgal bent." 

The Duchess was net insensible to the 
glory of a great name ; it was net her wish 
that Fabrice shonld be a drone and a spender 
of others' money ; she began to think more 
favorably of her lover's scheme. 

"I wonld n't hâve yon think," said the 
Count, "that it is my wish to make of Fa- 
brice one of those exemplary priests of whom 
we see so many round about us. ^o ; he is 
ftrst and foremost to be grand seigneur; be 
may remain as ignorant as a doukey if he 
sees fit, and noue the less shall be bishop and 
arcbbishop, if only the Prince continues to 
^regard me with favor. 

" If yon décide to accept my proposition 
and make it an immntable decree," added the 
Count, "Parma must not see our protégé 
while his fortune is in its nasoent state. His 
élévation will excite the envy of the godly if 
he bas been seen tmdging through the streets 
a simple priest ; he must not show himself in 
Parma nntil be can do so with violet stock- 
ings and a suitable équipage. Then every 
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oce will see that yonr nephew is de^tioed for 
a bishopric, ajid no oue will tàke umbrage. 

" I vould recommeud tbat yon send him 
to Naples for tbree years wbile gefctmg up 
his theology. During bis vacations he ean, 
if he chooses, visit Paris and Loûdon, but 
nnder no circumstanees mnst he set foot in 
Parma." This last înjunction sent a cold 
cMll throagh the Duehess, 

She sent off a eoniier to her nepbew witb 
directions that be meet ber at Piacenza It 
is unneeessary to state tbat tbe messenger 
was abundantly provided witb money and ail 
the necessary passporte. 

Fabrice, wbo was flrat to reacb Piacenza, 
came running to meet bis annt, and embraced 
ber with transports of affection tbat brougbt 
tears to ber eyes. Sbe was glad tbat tbe 
Count was not présent ; it was the flrst time 
sbe had experienced sueb a sensation since 
the beginning of their loves. 

Fabrice was at first deeply touched and 
afterward as deeply distressed at bearing of 
his aunt's plans for him; be had always 
looked forward to entering the anay as soon 
as Mb Waterloo escapade sbould bave been 
adjnsted. One tbing prodnced a deep im- 
pression on the Duehess, and tended to eon- 
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firm still furtber the romautic opinion io 
wMch she held her nephew : be refused point- 
blaak to lead tbe life of a dawdler in eue of 
the great eities of Italy. 

" Think of the dash yon 'U eut driving your 
English team on the Corso of Naples or Flor- 
ence ! " sbe said. "And then a eomfortable 
carnage for use at nigbt, an elegaot suite of 
rooms,"etc. Sbe dweltwith delight on the 
description of tbese vulgar pleasnres, ■whicb 
Fabrice put from him wîtb cont«mpt. " He 
is a bero," she told herself . 

The young man would not listen at first to 
the ecelesiastical scbeme ; he was in favor of 
goîng to New York, where he would become 
a natoralized citizen and takë service in the 
anny of the United States. 

"That woold be the worst mistake you 
ever made in your life ! " replied the Duch- 
és. " There is no war going on now over 
there ; yon would see no fighting ; yon would 
be reduced to frequenting cafés and billiard- 
rooms for your récréation, for tbe Yankees 
bave no theaters, no opéra, none of the re- 
ânements of life. BeUeve me, sbould you 
go to America it would be a step that yon 
would regret no less than I." She told him 
of the worship of the ahuighty dollar, and 
237 
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ot the consideratioii exacted by the porters 
and hoâ-carriero, who make and nnmake men 
hy their votes. They came back to Gomit 
Mosca's proposition. 

" Bef ore fljing o£F the liandle in that absnrd 
vay," said Ûie Dnchess, "it will be best to 
try to Tinderstand wbat the Coont proposes 
to yon; there is abaolately no question of 
yonr becoming a poor curé, of life more or 
less exemplaiy and virtuons, like the Âbbé 
Blanès, for instance. Remember what man- 
ner of men were yonr aneestors the Arch- 
bishops of Parma ; tnm t^ain to their biog- 
raphies in the supplément of the genealogy. 
Bear in mina that above aJl it behooves the 
bearer of a great name to bo a gentleman, 
noble and gênerons, a benefactor to the poor 
and a friend of justice, destineâ in advance 
to become a leader of men — and âmïng his 
whole life having but a single meanness to 
blush for, but that a very profitable one." 

"So there are ail my cherished hopes 
dashed to the grounâ," said Fabrice, with a 
dolefol sigh ; " a emel sacrifice I lownithad 
not occurred to me that absolute monarcbs 
oould regard enthusiasm and intelligence, 
especially when devoted to their service, with 
the holy horror that you speak of." 
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" Keflect that a hanmgrie, a proclamation, 
a momentaiy impnlBe may precipitate tiie 
man of enthusiafim into the anns of the ene- 
mies of thoEe ouder wliose banner he baa 
been Berving aU his lif e I " 

" Do yon caU me enthnaiastic 1 " ezclaimed 
Fabrice. "That is a aiugiilar thing to bring 
tip against me ; I dont even know what it is 
to love ! " 

"What 's thatf " cried the Dnehees. 

"When I am paying my adâresses to a 
pretty woman, even though she be of gentle 
birtb and pions, I never thiok of her ezcept 
at Bach times as she is présent before my 
eyes," 

The admission prodooed a deep impression 
on tiie Dnchess. 

" I ask a month'B time," Fabrice resnmed, 

" to make my adiens to Madame C at 

Novara, and, what^s barder still, to my dreams 
of a lifetime. I shall write to my mother, 
who wiE corne and meet me at Belgirate, ou 
the Piedmontese shore of Lake Maggiore, 
and in oue and thirty days from now shall 
be in Parma, incognito." 

" No you won't, either ! " cried the Duehess. 
She did not wish that Mosca should witness 
the meeting between her and Fabrice. 
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The couple met a^aîn at Fiacenza. The 
Dachesa on this occasion was less equammons 
thau Tisual; a stonu that had been hrewlng 
at the court was about to bui^t ; it seemed 
as il the Marquise Raversi's faction would 
score a suecess, and there was a possibility 
of Connt Mosca being superseded by General 
Pabio Conti, the leader of what was called 
at Parma the Userai party. With the excep- 
tion of the rival's name who had made such 
inroads on the Prince's favor, the Duchess 
told Fabrice everything. Confronted with 
the prospect of being deprived of the Coimt's 
all-powerfiil assistance, they again discussed 
the chances of the yonng man's future. 

" It is ail settled, then ! " exelaimedFabrice ; 
" I am to spend three years at the theologîcal 
eeminary at Naples. Bnt since I am first of 
ail to be a fine gentleman, and yon don't con- 
demn me to the ascetic and virtuous Hf e of 
a seminarist, the Bojom^n at Kaples has no 
terrors for me ; hf e there can't be duller than 
it was at Eomagnano — the good folks there 
were beginning to regard me as a Jacobin. 
In my exile I hâve diseovered that I know 
absolutelynothing — not evenLatin,not even 
spelling. I made lots of resolutions to im- 
prove myself in those branches at Novara; 
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io the same way I promise to taokle theology 
at Naplea — but it's au awfuUy dry study." 
The Duchess was delîgbted. "If we are 
driven out of Panna,"6}i6 said, "we 11 run 
dowu and see you at Naplea. But as for 
want of something better yon consent for 
the présent to don the violet stockmgs, the 
Count, who is pretty weU acqnainted -with 
the Italy of to-day, has chargea me irith a 
wrinkle or two to instil into yonr cranînm. 
BeHeve or not, as yon choose, what yoor 
masters teach yon, Init never ol^ect to anything. 
Imagine you are being taught the mlea of the 
game of whist; yon would n't ohject to the 
mies of whist, would yon ! I told the Count 
you were a believer ; he said he was glad to 
hear it : it is a thing that does one no horm 
in this world or in the nezt. But whether 
you are or not, dont commit the vnlgar error 
of decrying Voltaire, Diderot, Raynal, and ^^/^ 
ail those erack-brained Frenchmen who pre- 
ceded the two chambers. Let their names 
be seldom in yonr mouth, but when you are 
forced to speak of them do so with quiet 
irony. They hâve long since been refuted ; 
to attack them now is mère waste of breath. 
Believe implicitly everything that is told you 
at the Academy. Remember tliat you will 
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be sorroonded by peopie who will note yoor 
every most trivial objection ; they will over- 
look a little intrigue of gallantry if discreetly 
managed, but not a doubt ; the tendency of 
the âge ïb to suppress Intrigae and increase 
doubt. You Trill be fumisbed with a letter 
of introduction to a bishop who enjoya the 
confidence of the Cardinal Ârchbishop of 
Naples; to him, and to him alone, you may 
eonfese your escapade in France and your 
présence on the 18th of June in the vicinity 
of Waterloo. At the same time don't attach 
midue importance to that prank; pass it 
over lightly ; confess it only that yon may 
not be reproached Trith coneealing it Ton 
were snch s very yonng man at that time ! 

" Another thing that the Count desirea to 
impress on you is this : if yon thiok of a co- 
gent argument, a bon mot, a brilUant repartee, 
don't give way to the temptatîon of dazzliug 
the Company ; préserve silence : the discem- 
ing portion of the assemblage will read yonr 
answer in your eyes. It will be time enough 
to shine when you are a bishop." 

Fabrice made his début at Naples with a 
modest équipage and four trosty Milanese 
domestics that his aunt sent him. At the end 
of his ârst year no one had set him down as 
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an intellecttial phenomenon ; he wbb regarded 
as a great nobteman of tair partB, industri- 
ons, Tery gênerons, but a little addicted to 
libertmism. 

This year, Trhich pasaed pleasantly enough 
for Fabrice, was a tiyiiig one for tbe Duch- 
688. On three or four occasione the Coont 
was within an ineh of ruin ; tlie Prince, who 
was ill, and conseqnently more timid than 
ever, thonght by bis dismiâBal to relieve bim- 
8elf of the odimn of tbe exécutions that bad 
taken place before the Count's accession to 
the niiiii8try. Rassi was prime fayorit«, to 
be retained in spite of ail and everything. 
The Duchess clnng to the Count in his hoor 
of péril witb passionate tendemess ; Fabrice 
was almost forgotten. As a colorable pré- 
test for bis possible retirement, be gave ont 
that tbe air of Panna, which, like that of 
Lombardy in gênerai, i8 somewhat damp, 
did Dot agrée with his constitatîon. At last, 
after îutervals of disgrâce dnrii^ which the 
Coont, althongh prime minister, wonld som&- 
timee go three weeks without obtaining an 
audience from his master, Mosca won the bat- 
tle. His first step was to secore the nomi- 
nation of Fabio Conti, the so-called Libéral, 
to the govemorship of the citadel where the 
2t3 
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politicsl prîsoaers condeumed by Rassi were 
immured. "If Conti treate his prîsoners 
kindly," said Mosoa to his friend, " he Trill 
be disgraced as a Jacobin who lete his party 
afBliatiODS oatweigh his duty to the govem- 
ment; if, on tbe other hand, be shows bim- 
self strict and merciless — and it is on that 
side he will err, In my opinion — he will ceaae 
to be tbe leader of his party, and incur the 
enmity of those who bave frienâs or relatives ' 
tn tbe citadel. He bas not tbe braina or reso- 
lution to extricate bimself from the dilemma 
in wbich I bave placed bim, and in any event 
I shall be hère," 

The day succeeding General Conti's ap- 
pointment, whicb marked the end of tbe min- 
isterial crisis, it was notsed abroad that Panaa 
vas to bave an nltra-monarcbical organ. 

" The qnarrelfi tbat the paper wUl give rise 
to ! " said tbe Ducbesa. 

" The idea of tbat paper originated witb 
me, and I consider it a stroke of genios," re- 
plied tbe Count, langbingly ; " bnt I eball let 
the direction slip gradually, and, as it were, 
involnntarily, from my Angers into those of 
tbe extremists of tbe party. Tbe editor is 
to bave a handsome salary; places on tbe 
staff will be in demand. Interest in tbe new 
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enterprise will tide as over for a month or 
two, and ânring that time people will be 
forgetting the périls I hâve passed throagh. 

Men of sach conséquence as P and 

D are enlisted in the nndertaking." 

"But the journal ■will he revoltingly ab- 
Burd." 

" That is ezactly what I expect will be the 
case," tiie Connt rephed. " The Prince will 
read it every moming, and wonder at its 
fonnder's new doctrines. Whether he ap- 
proves those doctrines or not, it does n't mat- 
ter mnch ; he will hâve two hours less to de- 
vote to the labors of the day. The paper will 
make its way, but when serious complaîuts 
begin to corne in, eight or ten months hence, 
it will be wholly in the hands of the oltra- 
monarchists. It is on that party, which is an 
obstacle in my path, that the onus of answer- 
ing will devolve; I shall quietly deery the 
journal. The fact is, I would rather resid a 
hundred absurditieB than see one man hanged. 
Who remembers an absurdity two years af ter 
he has read it in the ofDcial journal T while 
the sons and relatives of the poor devil whose 
days I was the means of shortening pursue 
me with inextiuguishable hatred, and per- 
haps shorten my days in tnm." 

245 
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The Dnchess, always infatuated with some 
new notion, àlwaye bnsy, never idle, had more 
intelligence than ail the reet of the court to- 
getàer, but ehe laeked the patience and im- 
passivity that are required to be sticceBsfal iu 
intrigue. However, she followed with pro- 
f ound interest the proceedings of the varions 
cliques, and wbs even beginning to possess 
a certain degree of personal crédit with the 
Prince. Clara Paolina, the Princess, treated 
with the ntmoBt déférence, but hampered by 
an absurd and antedilnvian étiquette, con- 
eidered herself the moet nnhappy woman liv- 
ing. Mme. Sanseverina made advances to 
her, and tried to convLnce her that she was 
less unhappy than she suppoEed. It shonld 
be said that the Prince never sawhiâ consort 
except at dinner; the meal lasted half an 
hour, and the Prince would go for weeks at a 
time without ever speaMng a word to Clara 
Paolina. It occurred to the Duchess to see 
what she coold do to change this condition 
of affairs ; she had the gift of amusing the 
Prince, and that none the less that she had 
not yielded a jot of her independence. Even 
had she tried to do so, she could not hâve 
porsned her way at court without displeasing 
some of the brainless boobies who abounded 
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tàere, It was her perfeot fearleseness that 
made her detested by the oommoa run oî 
courtiers, counts and marqtdses, men who 
exiBted somehow on an ineome of about flve 
tàooBand francs. She saw this in the be- 
gûming, aDd addresEed herself exclusively 
to pleasiug the EOTereign and his conEort, 
which latter persou exercised an nnbounded 
influence over the heir to the crown. Ever 
since the stnpid and unnecessary severities 
that Bassi had led Mm iuto, the Prince had 
been snbject to his fits of terror eometimes 
and of ennoi coutinaally, and in this way a 
feeling of sullen envy had taken possession 
of him ; he was incapable of being amosed, 
and became sour and disagreeable when he 
saw others amnsing themselvea ; the sight of 
a happy face made him misérable. "WenrnBt 
dissemble onr affection," said the Duehess to 
her lover, and she intimated to the Prince 
that she was not hopelessly enamoured of the 
Connt, althongh she admired and esteemed 
him as a man. 

This discoveiy gave His Highness a few 
happy honrs. Kow and then the Dachess 
wonld carelessly allude to a project she had 
formed of taking a yearly holiday of a few 
months, to be devoted to exi^oring Italy, to 
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which she was a steanger ; she would like to 
see Eome, Naples, Florence, she eaid, Now 
there was nothing that roused the Prince'B 
ire more qiiiekly than such an appearance of 
âesertion ; any one who was wanting in re- 
spect to bis capital was in bis eyes little bet- 
ter tban a traitor. But he felt that he had 
no means of detaining Mme. SanEevenna, 
and Mme. Sanseverina was far and away the 
most brilliant woman of the court. Men and 
women woald for once cast off their Italian 
indolence and drive in from their country- 
places to attend her Thursdays ; thèse were 
véritable fêtes, where there was always sure 
to be eome new and piquant attraction. The 
Prince was itchiug to beholdone of thèse func- 
tions ; but how could he î Visit the house of 
one of bis own subjectst impossible ! it was 
a tbing that neither he nor Ms father before 
him had ever done. 

On a certain Thursday evening it waa rain- 
ing and there was a eold wind blowing ; every 
moment TTia Highness could hear the car- 
nages thundering over the pavement of the 
Place du Palais on their way to Mme. Sanse- 
verina's. He gave vent to an ejaculation of 
impatience ; others were enjoying themselves, 
and he, sovereign prince, arbiter of the fate 
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of men, who sufely had as good a riglit 88 atiy 
one to be amnsed, was the victûn of etmni ! 
He rang for his aide-de-camp ; it was a mat- 
ter of time to place a dozen tmstwortb; men 
along the streets that led from the royal 
palace to the Palais SanseTerina. At lost, 
after an honr's wait, which seemed to the 
Prince a centnry, aod daring which he was 
sorely tempted to sally f orth nuattended and 
brave the poniards of his euemies, he made 
his appearance in Mme. Sanseverina's first 
draving-room. If a thnnderholt had just 
then crashed through the ceOing the Com- 
pany oould not have heen more astonnded. 
In the twiukling of au eye, as the Prince ad- 
vanced np the room, there f ell ou those salons 
but now alive with boist^rous merriment a 
leaden silence ; every eye, dilat«d to itsntmost, 
was fixed in stupid wonder on the sovereign. 
The courtiers looked sheepish; the hoatess 
alone preserved her aplomb. The bumîug 
question with ail the persons présent, when 
at last they regaiued their facully of speech, 
was, " Was the Duchess uotified iu advauce, 
or was she taken by surprise like ail the rest 
of ust" 

The Prince enjoyed himself, and the little 
incident may serve to give an idea of the 
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ascendant that the Sanseverina was gradu- 
ally acqniring over the royal mind b; her 
adroit Ime of conduct. 

In taking leave of His Hîghuees, who was 
pleased to addresB her in very flattering terms, 
an idea strack her which she ventnred to oom- 
mnnicate to Mm in a f ew simple words, qnite 
as if it had been a matter of no importance. 

" If Your Serene Highnees wotild bnt ad- 
dreas to the Priucess a f ew of thoEe charming 
compliments which you are lavishing on me, 
Tour Highness would gratify me far more 
than yon do by afi&nring me that I am a pretty 
woman. I ask tbifi because I would not for 
ail the world hâve the Princess think uafa- 
vorably of the distinguished honor whicb 
yOQ hâve just conferred on me." The Prince 
looked at her stonily, and dryly made 
answer: 

" I am my own master, it seems to me, and 
free to go where I please." 

The Duchess blnshed. 

" Ail I wish," she instantly rejoined, " is not 
to snbject Yonr Highness to the inoonve- 
nienoe of a useless joumey, for this Thnrs- 
day will be the last ; I am going to spend a 
few days at Florence or Bologna." 

On her retom to the salons every one sup- 
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posed that she was on the highroad to for- 
tune ; she had taken a step that no one vithin 
the memory of man had ever ventnred on in 
Parma. She made a signal to the Count, who 
left his whist^tahle and followed her into a 
gmall room that chanced to he nnoccnpied. 

" It îs a bold thing yoa hâve done," he said 
to her ; " I Bhould not hâve advised yoa to 
it, but if you leave the city to-morrow mom- 
ing I shall follow in the aftemoon. The only 
thing there is to delay me is the offaJrs of the 
âepartment of finance wMch I was so fool- 
iah as to hnrden myaelf with ; bnt f onr houra 
of steady work will clean up a great deal of 
bnBÏneBs. I will go home, my dear friend, 
where I can exercise my ministerial f unctions 
mtbont intermption ; it may be my last ap- 
pearance hère in that rôle. If he thinks we 
are braving him the man is capable of any- 
thing; he will call it making an exampU. 
When the gnests are gone we will consider 
ways and means for barricading yoa for the 
remainder of the night ; perhaps it would be 
best to start at once for your house at Sacca, 
whioh has the advantage of being within a 
half-honr of Âostrian territory." 

It was a delicioos moment for the Duchess'B 

love and for her amour propre ; she looked at 
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the CoTint and her eyes ■were wet Trith tears. 
To t^'"Tr that the powerful, fêted minister, 
surroimâed by âatterers who tawned on hint 
as on the Prince himeelf , slionld leave ail for 
her sake, and so nnregretMly ! 

She retomeâ to tJie salona ; she was beside 
herself with joy. Every oue paid homage to 
her. 

" How happiness improves the Duohess ! " 
the courtiers said on every aide ; " one would 
hardly recognize her. Her haughty Roman 
spirit hs8 snccmnbed at last, and deigns to 
appreciate the inunense favor aeeorded her 
by the sovereign." 

As the evening was drawing to a close 
the Cotint came up to her. "I hâve news 
for you," said he. The persons who had been 
talMag with the Duchess immediately moved 
away. 

"Ab soon as the Prince got back to the 
palace," the Connt went on, "he paid a visit 
to his wife in her apartmentB. You may 
imagine the talk there was ! ' I bave oome 
to tell yon/ he said to her, ' of an extremely 
pleasant evening I hâve been spending at 
la Sanseverina'B. She wanted me to let you 
know what she has done for that old gloomy 
résidence.' Then the Prince took a chair and 
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proceeded to give a detailed deseription of 
each of yonr salons. 

" He epent more than twenty-flve minutes 
with his wife, who fairly wept for joy. Her 
émotion was such that she conld not find 
worde to sustain the conyâ-eation in the 
lively straiu wMch His Highness was pleased 
to give it." 

Let the Italian Libérais eay of him what 
they will, the Prince was not a bad man at 
heart. TYue, he had east many of them into 
prison, but that was owing to his fears ; and 
he had a saying that he was fond of repeat- 
ing at times, as if to console himself for cer- 
tain memories, " It is better to kill the devil 
thao to let the devil MU us." The day suc- 
ceeding the soirée we hâve just described he 
was in capital spirits ; he had done two good 
actions — gone to the Duchess's Thursday, 
and spoken to his wife. He conversed with 
her at dînner ; in a word, Mme. Sanseverina's 
Thursday wae responsible for a domestic révo- 
lution that became the t^ of ail Panna. La 
Baversi was iu the dumps, and the Duehess 
had a twofold cause of rejoicing : she had had 
an opportunity of being useful to her lover, 
and had found that her influence over him 
was greater than ever. 
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" Ând ail beeatise of au imprudent uotjon 
that popped into mj bead ! " she said to tbe 
Count. "Doubtless I should hâve greater 
freedom at Rome or Naples, but would life 
hâve the same iutavst there t No,of asorety, 
my dear Count, and my happiness is wrapped 
up in yen." 
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e to attempt to relate in dé- 
tail the Mfitory of the enBning four 
years ît woiild be âlled with par- 
ticulars as inslgnMcant aa those 
we hâve aiready recorded. Once a year, in 
the BprÏDg, the Marquise and her daughtera 
came and spent a couple of months with her 
sieter-iu-law, either at the Sanseverina Palace 
oratSaeca,thecoantry-seatonth6Po. They 
had delightful tîmes there t«gether, and, aa 
was natural, macb of thetr tfJk was of Fa- 
brice ; bat the Connt would not hear to his 
visitîng Farma. The Duehess and the Min- 
iâter had to open their pnrses to pay for au 
occasional escapade, but otherwise Fabrice 
followed pretty strictly the line of conduct 
that had been laid down for him — that of 
a grand seigneur pnrBuing his théologie^ 
stadies, and not countiug entirely on his vir- 
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tae to make his way in the worid, At Naples 
he had conceived a liking for aiitiqaanan re- 
search ; he made extensive excavations, and 
the hobby almost supplanted bis passion for 
borses. He sold bis Englîsb teun to make 
forther excavations at Misenmn, where be uu- 
earthed a bost of the young Tiberios that was 
cbtssed among the Ëuest relies of autiquity. 
The discovery of tbis buet wae bis most. plea- 
surable expérience during bis résidence at 
Naples. He was too high-miuded to foUow 
in tbe footsteps of otber young men ; be coold 
not, for instance, like tbem, treat bis love- 
afFairs witb serionsness. He bad mistresses, 
as a matter of conrse, but tbey were of no 
conséquence in bis eyes, and, notwithstand- 
ing bis âge, it migbt be said of bim tbat be 
knew not wbat it was to love — wbicb only 
oaosed him to be loved the more, There was 
no reason wby he sbonld not act witb the 
most perfect ooolnesa and discrétion, for bis 
tbeory was that, given two young and pretty 
women, one was no more désirable than tbe 
other ; only tbe last acquaintance aeemed to 
him a lîttle tbe more piqnant. During the 
last year of bis sojoum at Naples, one of the 
most admired ladies of tbe city made herself 
tbe town-talk by her attentions to him, which 
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amueed him at ârst, but after a wMte bored 
him to sucb an estent that be was glad when 
the tune came for bim to go away and be rid 

of the cbarming Dnehess d'Â . It was in 

1821 tbat, baving passed àll his exfuuinatioiis 
after a fasMon, bis " director " (or tutor) web 
gratified with a décoration and a snbstantial 
gift of money, and be himself set ont to bave 
a look at tbat oityof Parmawbicb had been 
80 often in bis tbonghts. He was Monsignor 
and bad four horses to bis traTeling-carrlage. 
At tbe last stage before reacbing Parma be 
dispensed witb a pair, and on entering tbe 
city gave his coaobman orders to stop before 
the Cburcb of San Giovamii. In tbat sanc- 
toary was tbe splendid tomb of bis great- 
miele twice removed, Arcbbisbop Âscanio del 
Dongo, the autbor of the L<dm Omealog^. 
He put up a prayer beside the tomb, tben pro- 
ceeded on foot to tbe pahuie of tbe DnchesB, 
who was not expecting bim. Her drawing- 
room was crowded with visitora, who pres- 
ently retired and left tbem alone togetber. 

" Well, wbat do yen tbint of me t " he said, 
tbrowing bimself into ber arms. " Thanks 
to you, I bave spent four pleasant years at 
Naples, instead of vegetating at Kovara in the 
Company of a mistress given me by the police." 
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The Duchess could not get over her seton- 
ishmeiit ; she wonld not hftve knowB him had 
Bhe met him in the street. He seemed to ber, 
as îudeed be was, one of tbe most charming 
men of Italy ; bis face was particularly baud- 
some and winning. Wbeu she sent hi™ away 
to Naples be had the appearance of a neok-or- 
nothing st«eplechaser ; tbe riding-wbip that 
he always carried seemed part and parcel of 
his personality. Now bis manner toward 
Company was ail tbat conld be desired — ^a- 
ble and digniâed ; and, wbat was more, she 
eaw that he had Icœt none of bis youthful fire, 
He bad been a diamond in tbe rough, and 
bad lost nothing by being ent and poUsbed. 
"Within an hoop ^ter Fabrice's arrivai Count 
Mosca mode his appearanee; bis company 
could bave been dispensed with. The yonng 
man aJlnded ïr sncb happy terms to tbe gift 
of the cross to bis preceptor, and expressed 
his gratitade so gracefully for certain other 
tavors that he could only speak of goardedly, 
tbat the vétéran statesman said to birnseU, 
" He 11 do," " Ton need not fear to aïm high 
for yom- nephew," he whiepered to the Dneh- 
ess; "he wiU be an honor to any station in 
which yon may p]a«e him." 

AU had gone weU thus far ; bnt when Count 
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MoBca, wbo in hie pleasnre at seeing Fabrice 
had kept his eyes flxed on the young man, 
tomed and looked at the Duchess, he thonght 
he detected a strange expresàon on her face. 
" The youngster bas made an impression in 
that qnarter," he sadd to himself . The reflec- 
tion was bitter to bim ; the Connt was in the 
flfties, a cmel position of wbich perhaps only 
a man thoroughly in love can eomprehend 
ail the oneudnrableness. He was an excel- 
lent man, and, apart from hie severities as 
minîster, wortby to be loved ; but that odi- 
OQB thoTight of bis âge oast a fouereal shadow 
over ail his lif e, and might hâve induoed him 
to be cmel in his private station. In the âve 
years that had elapsed since he prevailed on 
tbe Dncbess to corne to Parma she had more 
tban once aronsed bis jealoosy, particnlarly 
in the earber days, bnt he had never bad any 
real cause of complaint. He had thonght — 
and in thie he was right — that it was with tbe 
purpose of assuring her empire over bis heart 
that tbe Dnchess bad sometimes appeared to 
distinguish with her f avor certain young men 
of the court, He wae certain, for instance, 
that she had deolined tbe attentions of tbe 
Prince, wbo at tbe time bad made a remark 
that afForded food for thougbt. 
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" But with what face coTild I présent my- 
self before the Couut," she laughingly said 
to him, "sliould I accept Yonr Higtmess's 
dévotion T " 

" I should be almost as macb embarrassed 
as yon, The dear Count ! my friend ! But 
it is a difflculty that could eaeily be got 
around ; I hâve thought it ail out We would 
clap the Count iuto the citadel for the re- 
mainder of his days." 

At the moment of Fabrice's arrivai the 
Duchess was so overjoyed that she gave no 
attention to the thoughts the Count might 
read in her eyes. The effect wae lasting and 
the Buspicions remediless. 

Fabrice waa received by the Prince within 
two hours after his arrivaL The Duchess, 
foreseeing the effect that such an uncere- 
monious audience wonld produce on the pub- 
lic mind, had been sohciting it for the last 
two months ; it was a distinguished honor 
that at once marked the young man's posi- 
tion at the court. The reason alleged was 
that he was only passing throngh Parma on 
his way to visit his mother in Piedmont. At 
the moment when a charming httle perf umed 
note arrived to iuform the Prince that Fa- 
brice awaited his orders, His Highness was 
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intensely bored. " Hum," he said to himeelf, 
" I suppose he will prove to be a silly little 
saint with a mawkish doll's face — if he ïb n't 
a fox dressed np in sbeep's raiment." The 
conunandant of the place had already lodged 
hie report of the vieit to the tomb of the 
avancular archbishop. There presented him- 
self to the Prince'B vision a strapping young 
giant whom, but for bis violet stooldngs, he 
would hâve taken for an ofacer of his army. 

Tbis little surprise routed the ennni. 
" There 's a yoimg rascaJ," he thought, " in 
whose bebalf they are going to solicît the 
Lord only tnows what favors — aE I hâve at 
my disposaL He bas jnst arrived, he mnst 
be a httle Sustered ; 1 11 talk Jacobin politics 
to him -j we '11 eee how he will answer." 

Aft^ a few gracions vords of wdcome on 
the Prince's part : 

"Well, Monsignor," he said to Fabrice, 
" are the people of Xaples contented t And 
do they love their kingt" 

"MostS6reneHighness,''ourhero rejoined, 
withoat a moment's hésitation, " in passing 
aloQg the Btreete I admired the excellent 
beariug of the troopB of His Majesty's vari- 
ons régiments ; the lower classes are respect- 
ful toward their masters, os it is their duty 
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to be ; but I mnst admit tbat never in my lif© 
bave I suffered men in the bumbler walks of 
life to converse witb me on matters ontâde 
the work for whicb I pay them." 

" Feste ! " said the Prince, aside, " a fine be- 
ginning ! The bird bas been well trained ; 
I tbink I can discem tracée of the Sanse- 
verina's BchooUng," The sovereign, on hia 
mettle, used hie beet addresB to draw Fabrice 
ont on tbis ticklish Bubjeot. The young man, 
bis wits sharpened by the péril of tbe situai 
tion, made admirable anewers. " It borders 
on impndence to parade oue's love for his 
king," be said. " Blind obédience îb what we 
owe him." Such prudence prodnced in the 
Prince a fit of something very like ill bomor ; 
" It Beems tbat Naples bas sent ns a élever 
man, and tbat is a speoies for vhieh I bave 
no use; yonr clever man may walk per- 
fectly straigbt and bave the most orthodox 
principles, there will always be some one 
point on whicb you will find bim first coneta 
to Voltaire and Bonssean." 

It seemed to tiie Prince that he wos bemg 
braved, in a certain sensé, by this youtb fresh 
from collège, with bis irreproachablemanners 
and ready ansvers ; things had not tnmed 
outasheexpected. AU at onoe he shifted his 
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ground and a^siimed a tone of good-natored 
frankness, and reverting to the great princi- 
ples which control eocieties and govemmeDts, 
he recited, adaptiug them to the occasion, 
some phrases of Fénelon that hls instructors 
had taught him by rote, when a boy, for use 
in addressing popular assemblages. 

" Those ideas surprise yon, young mMi," 
he said to Fabrice (he had called him Mon- 
signor at the beginning of the audience, and 
intended to give bim the Monsignor again 
when he dismissed bim ; bnt in the course of 
conversation it stmck him tbat it wonld be 
best, from motives of expediency, to address 
him lu a more familiar and friendly man- 
ner) ; " those ideas surprise yen, young man. 
I admit tihat they are not in strict accordance 
with the aandwiches of àbsoluUsm " (that was 
the very expression he used) " that are given 
to the world daily in my officiai journal. 
But beavens! what am I talking aboutf 
What do you know of the scribblers who 
Write for that journal î" 

" Pardon me, Tour Highness ; not only do 
I read the Parma Journal, which I consider 
au extremely able paper, but I hold with it 
that everything that bas been done sînce the 
death of Louis XIV in 1715 is not only a 
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crime, bat a blunder, Man's chief interest 
ÏB hiâ salvation — there can be no dispute on 
that point; it is a question of bis etemal 
welfare. The tenus liberty, justice, ffreakst 
goodJoT ths greatest number, are infamottfi and 
crimin^ - they impart to meu habits of dis- 
cnssion and distm&t. A chamber of depnties 
votes that it bas no confidence in wbst tbose 
people eall the ministry. This fatal habit of 
distmst once contracted, humau fallibility 
applies it to everything ; man cornes to dis- 
trnflt the Bible, the laws of the Church, tradi- 
tion divine and human, etc., etc. ; from that 
moment he is lost. Even shoold this dis- 
troBt of the anthority of princes who rule by 
divine right couduce to our hsppiuess during 
the twenty or thirty years of life that are onr 
allotted span (which is a horribly false and 
■wicked statement), -what is that space, or a 
centory even, compared with au etemity of 
torture T " etc. 

It was plain from Fabrice's mauner of 
spe^ing that be was trying to express iutel- 
ligibly the thoughts that came to bis Tniud ; be 
■was not repeating a lesson previouely leamed. 

The Prince soon tired of bis confliet with 
the young man, whose earnest and simple 
manuers puzzled and embarra^sed him, 
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" Adiea, Monsignor," he said, abraptly. "I 
see that the Theological Sehool at Naples is 
not inferioT to ite repatation, aad it is qnite 
natnral tbat such excellent doctrine falling 
upon an intellect a^ distdngaisbed aa yours 
should produce brilliant résulta. Adien." 
And he tumed on bis heel. 

" Tbe animal does n't like me," said Fabrice 
to birnself . 

" Now it remains to be seen if this phœnix 
of a yonug man is susceptible of passion for 
anytbing," said the Prince wben be was alone ; 
"tiiat is ail that is requrred to make bim 
compléta. How well be repeated tbe lessons 
of bis aunt ! I almost seemed to bear ber 
speaking. If there sbonld be a reTolation 
hère she wonid edit tbe Moniteur as once 
la Felice did at Kaples. But la Felice had 
ber neek stretched, in spite of her beauty 
and her twenty-five years! — a waming to 
aJl women not to be too élever." The Prince 
erred in believing Fabrice to be the moutb- 
pièce of bis aunt. Men of intelligence bom 
on tbe throne or near to it soon lose tbeir 
tactfui facnlty ; tbey proscribe in tbeir prés- 
ence ail freedom of conversation, wbicb to 
tbem appears disrespect; tbey look on the 
mask tbat they compel tbeir courtiers to wear, 
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and oonsîder thernselves eompeteiit critîos of 
the complezion imdemeatb ; the joke of it is, 
they think they abooud in tact. In the prés- 
ent case, for instance, Fabrice was a believer 
in pretty much ail the doctrines we hâve 
heard Tiim enunciate ; true, he did not reflect 
twice in a year on ail those elevated théories. 
He was a man of well-deûned liMngs ; he had 
intelligence, but he had not parted with his 
faith. 

The love of liberly, the cnlt of the greatest 
good for the greatest number, with which the 
nineteenth century is so infatoated, were in 
his eyefi but hérésies which, like those that 
hâve gone before, will pass away, but not 
until they bave destroyed many soûls, as 
the plague Jolis many bodies in the conntry 
where it rages. Ând notwithstauding Qàs 
belief , Fabrice read the Freneh newspapers 
with avidity, and even incurred considérable 
risk to obtain them. 

When Fabrice retumed, mentally dishev- 
eled, from his audience at the palace, and 
related to his annt the story of the Prince's 



"You must go at once," she said to him, 

" and pay a visit to Father Landriani, onr 

excellent archbishop. Go on f oot, ascend the 
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staîrs qmetly, make uo noise in the aute- 
chamber ; il you are made to wait, so much 
the better, a tboosand tdmes the better ! In 
a single word, be apostolic." 

" I see," saicl Fabrice ; " the man I am going 
to see is a Tartufe." 

" Not a bit of it ; he is the pereonification 
of rectitude." 

" Even after the way he behaved in relation 
to Comit P^anza's trial î" Fabrice rejoined. 

"Yes, my friend, even after that. The 
father of onr arehbishop was a man of the 
people, a smaU clerk în the finance depart- 
ment ; that accoonts for everything. Mon- 
signor liandriani is a man of profoond leam- 
ingjbroadviews, and quick perceptions; heis 
sincère, he loves virtue ; I f eel sure that were 
an Ëmperor Decius to corne back to life he 
would suffer martyrdom as gracefully as the 
Polyenetes of the opéra that vras sang last 
week. There yon hâve the pleasing side of 
the medal ; now for the reverse : the moment 
he is bronght face to face with the sovereign, 
or even the prime minjster, be is confounded 
by so much grandeur ; be hésitâtes, stammers, 
blushes ; it is physically impossible for hlm 
to aay no, That aecounts for his conduct, 
which bas gained for him sach a sorry repu- 
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tstiou throoglioQt Italy ; bat a thiug that is 
not generaUy kuovu is that when, through 
tbe medinm of public opinion, he beeame en- 
lighteaed as to the mérita of Palanza's trial, 
lie sentenoed himBelf to the penance of liv- 
ing on bread and water for thirteen weeks 
— as many weeks as there are letters in the 
name Davide Palanza. We bave at court a 
âiabolically dever scoondrel named Rassi, 
ûscal gênerai or éhief justice, who wove bis 
web aroond Fatber Landrianî at the time of 
Count Palanza's deatb. WhUe tbe tbirteen 
weeka' penance was in proeess of aocomplish- 
ment, Connt MoBca, a little from compassion 
and more from a spirit of miscbief, nsed to 
invite the prelate to dinner once and some- 
times twice a week, Tbe good Archbishop, 
désirons of showing bis friendliness, wonld 
dine as well as tbe others of tbe company ; 
he wonld bave considered it little sbort of 
treason to do public penance for an action 
that had tbe approval of tbe sovereign. It 
subsequently beeame known tbat for every 
dinner be had eaten in accordance witb the 
dictâtes of bis duty as a faithfnl subject, he 
inflicted on bimself a penance of two days* 
bread and water. 
" Monsignor Landriani, snperior intellect 
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as he is, and accomplished savant, lias bnt 
one weakness ; he desires to be loved ; so, re- 
member never to look at him -without a tender 
expression in your eye, and the third time 
you visit him be ready to love him with ail 
your Iieart. That, together with yoor birth, 
wiU gain you bis affection at once. Don't 
évince surprise if he shows you to the door 
when you take your departure ; make believe 
you are aecustomed to such ways ; he was 
bom to kneel to the nobility. For the rest, 
be simple, unassuming, apostoUo ; no sallies 
of wit, no attempt to sMne, no briUiant repar- 
tees ; remember, it is of his own motion that 
be must appoint you bis vicar-general The 
Couut and I shall appear to discourage your 
too rapid advaucement ; that is a policy we 
must observe toward the sovereign." 

Fabrice hurried off to the arc^episcopal 
palace. As luck would hâve it, the worthy 
prelate's footman, being somewhat deaf, 
failed to catch the name del Dongo ; he an- 
nouBced a yonng priest, named Fabricio. 
The Archbishop was closeted with a curé 
whose morals were not aJl they should be, and 
whom he had snmmoned to the présence in 
order that he might read him a lecture. He 
had a reprimand to inâîet — always a painfnl 
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task for him — and wished to get it off his 
mmd with as little delay as possible ; henee 
the grandnepbew of the ilLiiBtrions Arcli- 
bishop Âscanio del Dongo was compelled to 
wait three qaarters of an honr. 

What words eau serve to depict hia bittor 
angnish and mortification when, aftor he had 
condnctod the poor curé through every room 
of the suite to the extrême onter door, and, 
on his way bach, perceiving a mon in an atti- 
tude of waiting, had politely inqnired what he 
conld do for his service, he looked down and 
beheld the violet stockings, and had his eors 
greetedwith the name — Fabricio delDongo f 
It ail appeared so ridicnlons to oor hero that 
on the occasion of this his first visit he ven- 
tured in a transport of affection to kiss the 
sainted prelate's hand. It woold bave done 
one good to hear the Archbishop repeat de- 
spairingly, "A del Dongo waiting in my ante- 
chamber ! " He thought he conld make no 
bettor atonement than by relatàng the his- 
tory of flie curé, with a full acconnt of his 
nusdemeanors, his excases, etc. 

" Can it be possible," Fabrice asked bimselC 
on his way back to the Palais Sanseverina, 
" that that is the man who was so hot for 
poor Pàlanza's exécution T " 
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" Wliat is Tonr Excellency thinking of î " 
laaghiugly osked Count Mosca as the young 
m&n entered the Dncliess'a drawing-room 
(the Count would not atlow Fabrice to call 
Awre Excellency). 

"I am astounded; I know nothing of 
hmnan uatore. I wonld hâve bet, had I not 
known who he was, that yonr prelate would 
faint at sight of a scratohed Ûnger." 

"And yon woold hâve won," replied the 
Coont ; " bat in the Prince's présence, or even 
in mine, he cannot aay no. When I want to 
produce my entire effect I slip on my great 
yellow cordon ; he would not hesitate to con- 
tradict me if he caught me in a plaîn black 
coat, so when I hâve to receive him I put on 
xmifomi. It is not for ns to destroy the re- 
spect for eonstitated anthority ; ihe Freneh 
new8pai>ers are demolishing it fast enough." 

Fabrice received mnch pleasure from the 
Connt's Society; he was the first rcally 
snperior man who had deigned to converse 
with him on eqnal terms ; besides which, thcy 
both had the hobby of digging and hnnting 
for antiquities. The Count, for hia part, was 
flattered by the att«ntion with which the 
youug man listened to him ; but there was 
one great objection : Fabrice had a suite of 
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rooms in the Sanseverina Palace, spent ail 
his leisnre moments witli the Duohess, and 
was not afraîd to let it be eeen tliat lie f ound 
bis situation extremely to his liking — and 
Fabrice had a pair of speaking eyes and a 
remarkably yoathfnl and fresh complexion. 

It had long been a subject of pique to 
Ranuccio Emesto IV, to whom tlie fairwere 
Boldom cruel, that tbe DuchesB's virtue, so 
well known at the court, bad not mode au 
exception in bis favor. We bave seen bow 
he took nmbrage at Fabrice's clevemesa and 
ready wit on the veiy day of the young man's 
urivàl. Helookedaskanceat the warm affec- 
tion whicb the annt and nepbew imprudently 
displayed for each other; be lent an atten- 
tive ear to tbe many and varied commeots of 
his courtiers. The young man's arrivai and 
the extraordinary favor of Ms réception bad 
been a nine days' wonder at the court ; wbicb 
înspired the Prince vitb an idea. 

Tbere was in tbe régiment of guards.a 
private soldier wbo carried his Trine in a most 
miraculous mauner. This man spent ail bis 
time at the tavem, and reported daily to the 
sovereign on the temper of the soldiery. 
Garlone lacked éducation, but for wbicb he 
wonld long sinœ hâve reeeived promotion. 
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His instractions were to be at the palace 
every day on the stroke of noou. A Uttle 
1>efoTe that lioor the Prince wonld enter an 
entresol apartment adjoining His Highnesfi'a 
dressLag-room, and vith liis owu lumds ar- 
range the oortain in a certain manner. One 
day hé entered the entresol a little aftor noon 
had Btruck, and fonnd the soldier there. He 
took £roni his pocket paper and a bottle of 
ink, and dictated to the man this letter : 

" That Tour Excelleney is a man of great 
pénétration is ondeniable, and it is owing to 
YoQT Excellency's profound sagacity that the 
conntiy is so admirably govemed. But, my 
dear Count, it is only natural that such splen- 
did saccess shonld be attended by a little 
envy, and I greatly fear that people will be 
inclined to langh at yonr expansé if your 
s^acityhaenot informedyou that a certain 
handsome yonng man hasinepired — not, per- 
haps, of his own mil — a most strange and 
nnnatural affection. This happy mortel, it is 
said, is but twenty-three years old, and what 
tends to complicate the question greatly, my 
dear Count, is that yon and I are more than 
twice that âge. In Ûie evening, at a distance, 
the Connt is charming, sparkling, bright, 
witty, as delightfnl as they make 'em ; but 
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m the mondng, in tbe repose &nd qoiet o£ 
domestifi life, it is doubtful, ail thinga cou- 
Bidered, whether tbe new-comer ia not tbe 
more attractive. We women, yon aee, set 
great store by that bloom of youtb, espe- 
cially when we are no longer in tbe twenties. 
I hear there is talk of maMng tbis seductive 
youtb a flxtore at tbe court, by giving Mm a 
fat place. Who ia tbe person who bas most 
to say on tbis subject to Tour Excellency î " 

The Prince took the letter and banded tbe 
soldier two crowns. 

"That in addition to your pay," be said, 
with a gloomy air, " and mark me : dare to 
breatbe a word of this to any one, and tbe 
dampest of the underground dungeons of 
tbe citadel awaits you." The Prince bad in 
bis desk a collection of envelopea addressed 
to tbe principal persons of tbe court in the 
cbirography of this same soldier, who was re- 
puted to bave aever leamed to write, and wbo 
did not, in fact, write out bis own reports, 
Tbe Prince selected tlie envelope he needed. 

A few hours later Count Mosca received a 
letter through the mail; tbe honr of its ar- 
rivai had been closely calculated, and as tbe 
postman, who bad been seen to enter bear- 
ing a little missive in his hand, left tbe office 
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of the MînÎBter, Mosea was sommoneâ to Hïb 
HighnesB's présence. Never had the favor- 
ite appeared so prostrated by deep, corrod- 
ing melancholy. The Prince, rejoicing in his 
minifiter's discouL&tnre, hailed Mm as he dreTr 
near: 

"Ah, Count, glad to ses you; it is a eozy 
chat with the friend, not the connsel of the 
minister, that I am in need of this aftemoon. 
I am tired, hâve a confounded headache, and 
my thonghte are not of the most cheerfnL" 

Shall we tell of the abominable huinor that 
the prime minister, Gonnt Mosca délia Bovere, 
was in when at laet he received permisBion to 
retire from the présence of his angost mas- 
ter ! Emesto IV was past master in the art 
of torturing hearts, and the simile of the tiger 
sporting with his victim wonld not be inap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

The Connt's horses whirled hlm home at a 
gallop ; as he passed in at the gâte he shouted 
to the porter that he was at home to no one, 
gave his seeretary a holiday for the remain- 
der of the aftemoon, and hastening to the 
great pictore-galleiy, locked himself in there. 
There he coold abandon himself freely to his 
rage ; there he spent the evening in the dark- 
ness, pacing the vast room like one distraoted. 
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He Boi^ht to sileDce tbe tamoltaons beat- 
ings of Ms heart, that he lu^ht eonsider dis- 
paBsionately what was the wiseat course for 
hini to pnrsne. Suffering tortures that might 
hâve excited the pity of his worst enemy, he 
said to himself, " The man whom I abhor is 
lodged nnder the same roof ae the Dnchess ; 
he apends ail his time with her. What am I 
to do — bribe herwomentospeakî Itistoo 
rîsky ; she is so kind to them, pays them so 
well ; they adore her ! — and great heavens ! 
who does not adore her ! " 

The weary hours wore on while the 
vretched man contînned to torture himself, 
revolviûg his tronble in his mind, viewing 
it in every aspect, trying to arrive at some 
deÛnite conclusion. Should he be silent t or 
should he speak and nnbnrden his mind 1 In 
the former case he might dépend on Gina's 
imprudence to set his doubts at rest ; she was 
the créature of impulse ; some ineousiderate 
act of hers would be certain to betray her 
secret, if secret there were — and he wonld 
hum ! On the other hand, should he speak 
it might be the means of averting — some- 
thing, he knew not what ; a horror that loomed 
dimly before his imagination. He eonld dé- 
cide on nothing ; he was like a man Itwt in a 
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wood y/ha travels in a oircle. He thongbt 
of the power he wielded — a power almost 
eqnal to the sovereign's — and felt amomen- 
tary dation. Was he uot suprême ; was he 
not master of the fate of thoitsands T Bat 
no ; that very power, with its responsibilities, 
added to the stoop of hiâ shoulders, the pallor 
of his cheek, the dnlhiess of his eye. And 
then Fabrice's image rose before him, with 
its bright, fresh youth and eyes kîndling with 
love — oh, the misery of it ! 

The night was close and sultry, threaten- 
ing storm; one of those nighta that indis- 
pose men to think and act. The Coont was 
wise in time : he determined to dismiss the 
snbjéct for the présent, and take it up again 
when he could examine it more coolly. The 
strain was too severe ; bad he not done so 
his reason mlght bave been affected. His 
résolve gave him relief for the time being; 
his tboaghts reverted to the anonymous let- 
ter, Who cotdd hâve sent it î The question 
interestedhimanddivertedhisattentionfrom 
bis trouble ; he recaJled the names of those 
be thought capable of playing him snch a 
trick. At last the Connt remembered with 
what malicious glee the sovereign's eyes bad 
gleamed when, near the close of tbe audience, 
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he had said, " Tes, mj dear friend, we must 
admit tbat ambition, howerer euGoessfuI, and 
power, thongh Wimdless, hâve nothing in 
tbem to compare witb the happiness afforded 
by the love of woman. I am more man thau 
prince, and when I love, my mistress addresses 
berself to the man, not to the prince." Mosca 
compared thèse words with tiiis phrase of 
the letter : " It is owing to Tour Excellency'g 
prof onnd s^acity that the conntry is so ably 
govemed." " The phrase is the Prince's ! " he 
cried ; " from a private individual it wonld be 
a grstnitoiis impertinence. That letter was 
sent by Hia Highness." 

It gave him a momentaiy satisfaction to 
hâve solved this problem, but this quickly 
vanished when Fabrice's grâces and attrac- 
tions presentcd themselves afresh bef ore bis 
mental vision. It was as if a great weight 
had been lif ted from the wretched mim's heart 
and then allowed to faU again. " What mat- 
ters it whence came the anonymous letter ! " 
he wrathfully exclaimed ; " do not the f acts 
ît States ezist ail the sameT This caprice 
may change the whole course of my lif e," he 
said, as if in excuse for his violence. " If she 
loves him well enough she is litdy at any 
moment to Bttat with him for Belgù^te, for 
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Switzerland, for the Lord knows wtere. She 
is rich ; but what does she cure for tbat T Slie 
would B8 sooD live in poverty. Did n't slie 
tell me only a few days ago that she was 
tired of her fine palace T Novelty, change, 
îs what her young natore ie always craving ! 
And this new f elicity is so easy of attainment ! 
Alas, alas, she will be snatched away before 
she ha£ tune to think of her danger, before 
ahe even thinks of pitying me ! And yet I 
am BO misérable ! " cried the Count, bursting 
into tears. 

He had promised himself that he would 
not go to the Dnchess's that evening, bnt 
was imable to keep his word ; it seemed to 
him that his eyes had never so hnngered for 
a slght of her, It was on the stroke of mid- 
night when he preseuted himself in her salon. 
He found her alone with her nephew ; she 
had dismissed her people at ten o'clock and 
given orders to close the house. 

At sight of the yomig folks' mntual tmst 
and affection, and the Dnchess's undisgnised 
pleasnre, the Count suddenly foond himself 
confronted by a difficnlty of which he had 
not thonght diuing his long délibération in 
the picture-gallery : how was he to coneeal 
his jealousyT 
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Casting about him for something to eay, 
he dedared that the Prince that evening had 
shown liimself in a horrible ill humor, con- 
tradictiug aU hia statements, et«. He saw to 
hjs Borrow that the Duchess hardly pretended 
to listen to him, and manifeBted no concem 
in matters whieh two dajs previously woold 
hâve given rise to an inânity of suppositions. 
The Countlookedat Fabrice ; theyoongman's 
handsome Lombard face had never appeared 
to him 80 noble and candid. Fabrice gave 
more attention than the DuchesB to the etory 
of hie grievances. 

" There 'sno denying it," he saidtohimself ; 
" the calm dignity of that face, and its joy- 
ous expression of yonthful tendemess, nnite 
to prodace an efEect that Ib irregistibla It 
seems io say, the only matters of conséquence 
in this world are love and the happiness that 
flowB from it. And yet, introduce some snb- 
ject Qmt appeals to our nobler facultieg, 
how the eye brightens and the face is trans- 
âgnred ! It is wonderful 

"Everything is simple to him, because he 
surveysitfrom an élévation. Great heavens ! 
how am I tt> find armg to eombat such an 
enemy T And yet, what is lif e without Oina's 
love T With what delight she seems to listen 
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to the charming salliesof his jouiig wit, whieh 
to ber doubtlees appear unsnrpassable I " 

A horrible idea seized the Gount and beld 
bim iu itfi dutehes like a nightmare: if I 
were to kill Mm, hère, before ber eyes, and 
then myself î 

He took a tam aboat the room, scarce able 
to sastain bimBelf on his legs, his hand oon- 
vulsively grasping the handle of his poniu^i. 
The two others gave no attention to his pro- 
eeedings. They did not so much as hear 
hiîTi when be said that he mnst go and give 
Bome instructions to his maa ; the Dachess 
was langhing softly at something Fabrice 
had said to her. Tbe Connt went np to a 
lamp in the adjoînlng room and examined 
his poniard to see if its edge was keen. " I 
mufit be guarded and perfectly polite in my 
behavior toward the yonag man," he said to 
bimself as he retumed to them. 

His reason was leaving bim ; it seemed to 
biTp that tbeir lips were meeting and they 
were exchanging Msses tliere, nnder his very 
eyes. " It eannot be, in my présence," he told 
himself ; "my wits are wandering. I must 
be cahn ; if I misbehave myself the DuchesB 
is as like as not, simply from wounded pride, 
to fly with bim to Belgirate ; and there, or 
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during the joumey, ctance mayprecipitate sa 
fixplanatioiL of tbeir feelings for each otter, 
witb ail the dreadfnl conséquences. 

" Solitnde will nmke their décision irrévo- 
cable, and besides, what is to beeome of me 
■witiiout the Duchess! and if, sarmouuting 
■with infinité pains and difficolty tbe objec- 
tions of the Prince, I go and show my old 
and earewom face at Belgirate, what Ûgnre 
shall I ont beside those young people in the 
heyday of their bliss T 

" Even hère what am I but the tereo jm- 
comodo " (the soft Italian language is the lan- 
guage of love) ! " Terzo inconwdo " (the thirâ 
person that is one too many) ! ""Wbat mor- 
tification for a self-respecting man to feel he 
is playing that hateful rôle, and not hâve the 
courage to rise and go away ! " 

The Count was on the point of exploding 
in some violent speech, or if not that, of be- 
traying bis suftering by bis distorted f eatures. 
When in bis trampings up and down thèroom 
he found himself near the door he took to 
his heels, Bbouting back from the threshold, 
" Good-night, youngpeople ! — We musthave 
no bloodshed," he added to himself. 

On the day su'cceeding this dreadful even- 
ing, after a night spent partly in picturing 
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Fabrice's perfections, partly in paroxysms of 
the most erael jealousy, the Coiint smninoneâ 
to his preseDoe a young vaîet de chambre of 
his suite ; the fellow was paying court to a 
yonng woman uuned Chékina, the Dncbess's 
favorite attendant. Ab it hsppened, this 
yoang man was very sedate in his condnct, 
something of a miser even, and had his eye 
on a position in one of the public buildings 
in Parma as janitor. The Count ordcred the 
man to bring Chékina, his mistress, to him 
"without delay. The man obcyed, and an hour 
later the Count appearcd in tiie room whcre 
the girl was with her lover. The Count al- 
most seared the couple out of their wits by 
the great beap of gold be gave tàcm ; then, 
looking Chékina sqoare in the eyes, he asked 
ber this point-blank question ; 

" Is the Monsignor your mistress's lover T " 
" No," said the girl, after oonsidering ber 
answer for a moment — "no, not yet, but he 
oftenMssesmaâame'shaud. True, be laugbs 
wbile doing it, but one can see the rapture 
it aflords him," 

Tbis testimony wae oonArmed bya himdred 
answers to as many senselees questions put 
by the Count ; the young man and woman 
eamcd tbe money that he had bestowed on 
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them 80 liberally; in the end he loelieved 
what they told him and was less unhappy, 
"If the Dnchess so mneh as snspects this 
interview," he said to Chékina, " I will send 
yonr lover to the f ortress, and you won't see 
Tiim again nntil bis hair is gray." 

Some days passed, dnriDg whlch Fabrice's 
gaiety in tom took mag and left him. 

" I am sare," he said to the Daohess, " that 
Coant Mosca does not llke me." 

" So mnch the worse for His Excelleney," 
she rather enappishly replied. 

But that was not the real cause of Fabrice's 
change of manner. " Chance has placed me 
in a false position," he said to himself. "I 
am scre she will never déclare herself ; snch 
a step would be no less répugnant to her 
than incest. But suppose she should take it 
in her head to subject herself to a cross-ex- 
amination after one of onr deUmons, all-day 
tête-à-têtes, and should believe that I am 
aware of the liking she seems to entertain 
for me, what rôle will she say that I am play- 
ing! — neither more nor less than that of 
castû Giusfppe" {an allusion to the ridiculous 
part played by Joseph with the wife of the 
eunuch Potiphar). 

" SbaU I try to make her nnderstand that 
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I am not capable of loving seriouslyî My 
mt is not mmble enongh to state the case in 
a way that she would not consider a gross 
impertinenee. My only resource is to pré- 
tend I left a âame beliind me at Naples. In 
that case I shonld bave to mn down tbere 
for twenty-four honrs — a good sebeme, but 
is it worth the trouble T I might contrÏTe 
aa amonr witb a shopkeeper's daughter hère 
in Parma ; that would disgust her ; but any- 
thing is préférable to the horrible rôle of a 
mau wbo bas eyes and won't see. The last- 
named expédient, it is true, wonld likely com- 
promise my future j I should bave to be very 
cautions and rcduce tbe péril as muob as pos- 
sible by purebasiug discrétion." What par- 
ticularly embittered tbese refleetions was the 
fact that Fabrice loved the Duchees more 
dearly than any other created being. " What 
a great stupid I am," he angrily refleeted, 
" that I should be so afraid to actuowledge 
a thing that is so true 1 " Seeing no way 
ont of his difBculty, he became gloomy and 
despoudeut. " Good Gfod, how would it be 
wjth me should I become estranged from 
the only being on earth for whom I bave a 
passionate attachment I " Fabrice could not 
brlng himself to imperil so blissfnl a condi- 
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tion of aflfairs by an ineantious word. His 
positdon was so full of obarm ! The intimacy 
of a pretty and lovable womaii was so aweet ! 
And looking at lif e in its more proaaic aspect, 
her protection gave him snch an agreeable 
position at the conrt, whose intrigues, thanks 
to her esplanations, had ail the int«rest of a 
eomedy ! " But the boit may descend at any 
moment and roose me from my dreams," be 
said to himself. " Tbose eveninge, so tender 
and entrancing, spent almost tête-à-tête wibh 
a woman so attractive, if they are to continne, 
she will be looMng to ând a lover in me ; she 
will expect from me raptores, transports, and 
ail suoh foolislmess, when ail I sball bave to 
glve her is friendsbip, faithfal and ardent, it 
ia true, but destitute of love ; natm^ bas de- 
nied me that species of sublime folly, The 
lecturesl'vebadtotakeonthatseore! There 

was the Duchess d'A ; her voiee rings in 

my ears now ; I never cored a snap of the 
ânger for her. My Duchess will think I am 
wanting in love for her, while the tmth is, 
tihere is no love in me. I sball never be able 
to nmke her understand. Of tentimes, when, 
with that grâce and abandon whicb she alone 
possesses, she has told me one of her httle 
stories of the court, adomed with a moral for 
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my instractioii, I kisa her hand, and some- 
times I think aie mlsconcelves my meaimig. 
What wonld happen should that hand press 
mine in a craliain manner 1 " 

Fabrice made it his mie to fréquent the 
most aristocratie and ddUest housesin Panua. 
Gnided l3y the politic connsek of the Dnchess, 
he paid assidnous court to the Princes, f ather 
and son, to the Prihcess Clara Paolina, and 
to the good Archbishop. He had snccesses, 
but they were not of mnch comfoit to him 
in his mortal fear of oflending the Dachess. 
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^HUS, in leSB thau a month after 
' bÏB arrivai at court, Fal)riG«foiiiLd 
' hîmself oppressed with ail a coDT- 
tier's cares, and the friendahip on 
wbîèh Mb happioess depended bad a tihom 
in it. Tormented by thèse reflectious, he 
one evening left the Duchess'B drawing-room, 
where he had a little too mneh the air of a vic- 
torions lover. Wandering aimlesBly throagh 
the streets, he passed the theater, saw that 
there was a performance gotug on, and 
entered. It was an imprudence in a man 
of his doth which he had promised himself 
to shnn ; for Parma, after aU, is bat a small 
place of forty thouBand inhabitants, and gos- 
sipsabonnd. It is true that earlyin hisresi- 
. dence he had discarded his ofBcial attire ; his 
ordinary costume of evenings, when he bad 
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not some great ftmetioD to attend, was the 
plain black of a man in mouming. 

He seonred a box in the third tier, where 
be was less likely to 1>e recognized ; the play 
was The Yùung Sostess, by Qolâoni. He de- 
voted Ms attention to a critical stndy of the 
architecture of the hàU; he Ecarcdj once 
tnmed his eyes npon the stage, fint as the 
honse was continnally gîving way to langh- 
ter, Fabrice was at last indaced to caet a 
look on the young actress who had the part 
of the Hostess; her make-np was eomical. 
Gontemplating her more attentivély, he was 
strack by her pretty, graceful ways and the 
natnralnese of her acting ; she was an unaf- 
fected, simple yonng girl, who was the first 
to langh at Goldoni's pleasant coneeits, which 
she ennnciated with a charmingly droll air 
of surprise. He inquired her name, and was 
told by his ueighbor that it wae Marietta 
Valserra. 

" Ah, that 's strange," he thonght ; " she has 
assnmed my name." Abandoning his other 
plans for the evening, he remained in his 
place ontil the play was ended. He was 
there a^ain the following night, and three 
days later had leamed Marietta Valserra's 
address. 
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On the eveuîug of the day when, irith 
considérable dMcolty, be had obtained that 
address lie uoticed tliat the Connf s manner 
toward hiin vas madi more affable than 
TLsaal. The poor man, whom nobody knew 
what it cost to keep his jealoas fury within 
the bonnds of prudence, had pat Ms spies on 
the young f eUoVs track, and the épisode of 
the theater had afforded him no end of sat- 
isfaction. Jadge the Connt^e deUght when, 
on the day sncceeding that of his display of 
amiabUity toward Fabrice, he leamed that 
the latter, disguised in a long bine frock-coat, 
had climbed the stairs to tte humble apart- 
ment that la Valserra occnpied on the f ourth 
floor of a décrépit honse behind the theater. 
His joy inereased threefold on leaming that 
Fabrice had Lntroduced himself nnder an as- 
siuned name and had incnrred the jealousy 
of a worthless varlet named Giletti, who in 
town played third-rate valet rôles and in the 
conntry demonstrated his agility on the tight 
rope. This noble lover of the fair Marietta 
said many nnflattering things of Fabrice, and 
even expressed an intention to shed his gore. 

An opéra troupe is formed by an impré- 
sario, who picks up his singers hère and there 
as he flnds them diseng^ed or as their de- 
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niands do not disagree witih the size of Ms 
poeket-book; and the troupe thusfortuitonsly 
collected will remain together for a seasou, or 
perhaps two at the outside. With a âramatie 
Company the case is différent ; thongh eon- 
tînaally on the move, traveling from town 
to town and never abiding long in one place, 
it nevertheless forma one great f amily, whose 
members, as in other famîlies, love or hâte 
one another. In thèse companies are often 
fonnd honseholds of two whose relations the 
lady-killers of th^ cities in which the troupe 
performs Ûnd it extremely difiBcnlt to disturb. 
That is exactly what happened to onr hero : 
the little Marietta was well enough disposed 
toward him, but she was horribly afraid of 
(xiletti, who asserted his daims to mastership 
and kept a watohful eye on her. He loudly 
declared that he would kill the Monsignor 
for he had f oUowed Fabrice and managed to 
discover his name. This GUetti was fright- 
fully ugly and as UtÛe as possible like one's 
idéal of a lover ; he was tall and thin as a 
bean-pole, his face was disâgured by the 
smallpox, and he squînted. He had a clieer- 
ful way of surprising his associâtes, where 
they were assembled in the greenroom or 
elsewhere, by tnming a handspring and lend- 
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ing in their luidst like a missile shot from a 
catapult, seattering them to right aod left ; 
and he had numerous other gende anties of 
a like nature for their délectation. He was 
at bis best in parte where tbe actor bas to 
appear with his face whitened with flour and 
give or receive a Bound thnmping. Tlùs 
worthy rival of Fabrice enjoyed a salajy of 
thirty-two francs a month, on wliich he eon- 
sidered himself rieh. 

It seemed to Count Mosca as if twenty 
years had been taken off his life when hi£ 
faithful observers reported thèse detùls to 
him. His amlability retnmed ; he was gayer 
and better company than ever in the Duch- 
ess's salon, and had not the least désire to in- 
form her of the Httle ineident that had been 
themeans of restoring his mental equilibrimu. 
He eveu took steps to keep from her as long 
as possible the intelligenc« of what vas going 
on. Ât length he plucked up courage to lis- 
ten to that voice which for a month had been 
vainly orging him that when a lover's star 
begina to pale, that lover's best oonrse is to 
travel. 

Important business called him to Bologna, 
and tlie comiers that were despatched regu- 
larly twice a day had their pouches âlled, not, 
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as the oninitiated ima^ed, with tiresome 
papersfrom his seeretaries, but with the latest 
reports of the loves of the little Marietta, of 
the vrath of tbe terrible Giletti, and of Far 
brice'e enterprises. 

One of the Count's agenta bespoke tlie 
pièce Sarîeguin Skeîeton and the Pie, Qiletti's 
most famous rôle (he émerges trom the pie 
just as his rival Brighella is stiddng the 
bnif e into it, and thrashes T'îi" within au înch 
of his life) ; this was merely a pretext for 
gratîfying the actor with a hundred francs. 
Giletti, who was up to his ears in debt, took 
good care not to mention this windfall, bnt 
his manner ail at once beeame snrprisingly 
haughty and overbearing. 

Our young man was not to be frightened 
from his caprice by appréhensions of danger 
(that hc, at his ^e, should be rcdueed by his 
amdetiesto hâve caprices!). His vanity eon- 
doeted faim to the play ; the girl acted with 
spiritandamnsedhim; onleavingthetheater 
he would sometimes be in love for as much 
as an hour. The Comit heard that Fabrice 
was really in danger, and retumed to Parma ; 
Giletti, who had served in a crack régiment 
of dragoons, the "Napoléons," was ta lkin g 
serionsly of killing the young man and fly- 
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iug to the Eomagua. If the reader is very 
young he will be shooked by the admiration 
■we accord to this trait of generosity. Still 
it was DO small tax on the Connt's heroism 
to retum from Bologna, for he could not bnt 
remranber how fresh and bright Fabrice was 
on rising in the moming, and he so sallow 
and jaded! Who could hâve thonght of 
reproaching him with Fabrice's death, hap- 
pening in his absence and in so onworthy a 
cause T Bnt his was one o£ those rare natures 
to which it is an everlasting remorse that, 
having it in their power to do a gênerons 
deed, they let the opportonity pass nnused ; 
besides, he conid not endure the idea of see- 
ing the Dachess sad, and through his fault. 
On his arrivai he fonnd her sîlent and de- 
pressed. This is what had happened in the 
intérim : the little maid, Ohékina, tormented 
by remorse, and judging the gravity of her 
f anlt by the magnitude of the sum she had 
received for committing it, had fallen 111. 
One evening the Dachess, who had an affec- 
tion for the child {she waa little more), visited 
her in her room. The girl was touohed by 
such a mark of kindness; she burst into 
tears, would hâve retumed to her mistr^s 
the nnspent portion of the mon^ she had 
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received, and ânally luade a clean breaat of 
thé Counf s questions and her owa aiiswers. 
The DuchesB ran to the lamp and blew it ont, 
then told little Chékina that she woidd for- 
give her on the one condition that she never 
spoke of that strange scène to a living sonl. 
" The poor Connt," she added, with an indif- 
fèrent air, "doesn'tlike to appear ridicn- 
lous; ail men are so." 

The Dnehess hnrried back to her apart- 
ment. She scarcely had time to tum the 
key in the lock when her tears burst fortih ; 
there was horror in the thonght that she and 
that Fabrice whom she had watched in his 
«radie should be taken for levers ; and yet 
■what othor interprétation could be placed 
npon her condnotl 

Snch was the prime cause of tiie melan- 
choly in whieh the Connt fonnd her sunk. 
After hîe arrivai she had fréquent Ûts of ill 
temper, toward him and even toward Fa- 
brice ; she thought she would Hke to look on 
ueither of them again. She was auuoyed 
by the foohsb rôle that Fabrice was playiug 
-with the little Marietta; for the Gount, like 
the f aithfnl lover to whom it is impossible to 
keep a secret, had told her everything, It 
was a grievance whioh she could uot bear to 
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tMnk of ; there yf&e a âaw in her idol. At 
Ifist, in one of their momenta of unreserve, 
she asked counsel of tbe Count. The instant 
was a blissful one for him, and an ample 
récompense for the gênerons impnlse tbat 
had brought him h&ck to Parma. 

" It is perf ectly simpie," said the Count, with 
a langh; "young men covet every woman 
they see ; the nezt day they hâve forgotten 
her existence. Is it not tdme that he went 
to Belgirate to see the Marquise î Well, see 
that he goes. While he is away I will try 
to prevaU on the actors to move on and dis- 
play their accomplishments elsewhere ; I wiU 
pay their traveling expenses. But it won't be 
long before we see him in love âgain with 
the ârst pretty woman that crosses his path ; 
that is in accordance with the etemal ûtness 
of thin^, and I would n't hare it otherwise. 
Hare his mother write and remind him of 
his duty, if necessary." 

This advice, which was tendered with an 
air of perfeet indifférence, let a flood of light 
in on the Duehess's mind ; she was afraid of 
Giletti. That evening the Count caeuaUy 
remarked that a eourier was about staiting 
for Yienna who would take Milan on his 
way ; three days later Fabrice received a let- 
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ter from bis mother. He left Fanua much 
âÎBeontented tbat, thanks to Giletti's watch- 
ful jealousy, he had as yet been unable to 
dérive any tangible profit trom the ezcelleiit 
mtentions of wMch the little Marîetta as- 
Bured him througb the médium of amamacia, 
or hired mother. 

Fabrice found hiB mother and one of bis 
sisters at Belgirate, a Fiedmoutese vill^e 
of some Bize on the right bank of Lake Mag- 
giore ; the left bank beloDgs to the MUanese 
aDd is coDBequently Anstrian territoiy. This 
lake, which parallels Como, and, like it, runs 
from Qorth to south, is situated Bome thirty 
miles fartber to the west. Under the influ- 
ence of the pure monntain air and the solemn 
calm of the beautiful lake, which reminded 
>>iTn not a little of that other one near which 
he had spent Mb boyish days, Fabrice's re- 
grets and Boreness gradnally gave way to a 
sensation of gentle mélaiicholy. A feeling 
of infinité tendemess pervaded him now as 
he thonght of the Dnchess ; it Beemed to him 
that, now they were parted, he was posseBsed 
by a love for her such as he had never felt 
for woman ; the thought of being separated 
from her forever was unendurable ; and if, 
Tfhile he was în that frame of mind, the 
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Dachess could hâve stooped to hâve n 
to artifice, if she had given lûm a rival, for 
instance, she might hâve made the conquest 
of his heart. But bo far from regortiiig to 
a décisive step like thiâ, she took herself 
sharply to task for allowing her thoaghtB to 
dwell as they did on the movenients of the 
youthfol traveler. She reproached herself 
for what she still called a capriee as if it had 
been a Uiing of horror ; she redoubled her 
attentions and kind offices toward the Gonnt, 
who, intozicated by so much favor, refused 
to heed the waming voice which enjoined a 
second joomey t« Bologna. 

The Marquise del Dongo, who was jast 
then bnsily engaged with the préparations 
for her éldest danghter's marrîage to a noble- 
man of Milan, could spare her well-loved son 
but three days of her time ; he had never 
been so tenderly respectful and affeetionate. 
Together wiUi the melancholy whieh cou- 
tinued to sink deeper iuto Fabrice's sool, a 
f antastic, not to say ridicnlons, idea présented 
itself and was adopted. Shall we be believed 
if we say his intention was to cousult Âbbé 
Blauès f The good old man wae as capable 
of comprehending the joys and sorrows of a 
heart tom by conflioting passions as a baby 
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would hâve been ; moreover, it would hâve 
required a week to instil into his mind the 
faîntest notion of the various intereets that 
Fabrice had to conciliate at Parma ; but mem- 
ories of boyhood, of the fresh sensations of 
aixteen, tempted the young man to hâve re- 
course to him. It wjll seem improbable, but 
it was not merely as the man of expérience 
and the devoted friend that Fabrice wished 
to hâve speech of him ; the real object of this 
digression from his route and the sentiments 
that agitated our hero's mind during the fifty 
hours it lasted are so absurd that doubtless 
this narrative woold be the better for their 
suppression. I fear that Fabrice will Buffer 
in the reader's estimation on account of his 
eredulity, but it behooves the historian to tell 
the truth ; why shoold I depiet him in more 
favorable oolors than another T I bave not 
âattered Gount Mosca or the Prince. 

Fabrice, then, since we are to teU the whole 
story, accompanied his mother as far as the 
port of Laveno, on the left or Austrian bank 
of Lake Majore, where she alighted about 
eight o'clock in the evening. (The lake is 
conddered neutral territory, and uniess one 
lands he is not called on to show his pass- 
port) But as soon as it was fully dark he 
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ordered the boatmen to put hiin ashore, like- 
'wise on t^e Anstrian biuik, in a little wood 
that projects into the water. He had liired 
a sediola, a description of light, Bwift tilbury, 
which enabled Mm to f oUow his mother'B car- 
riage and keep witbin a distance of five bnn- 
dred paces from it ; he had âisguised himself 
as a domestic of the del Dongo family, bo 
t^t none of the police or customs officers 
thonght of asking bim for his passport. At 
a little less than a mile from Gomo, where 
the Marquise and her danghter were to pasa 
the night, he struck into a path to the left 
'Vrhich skirts the edge of the hamlet of Yico 
and joins a road recently laid out on the ex- 
trême margin of the lake. It was midnight, 
and there was email fear of encountering the 
gendarmes. The trees of the groves tbrough 
which the tortnous little road -woand at ^- 
most every instant deseribed the ink-black 
masses of their foliage against a star-lit sky 
veîled with a thin haze. The most profound 
tranqnillity reigned above and below, Fa- 
brice's spirit could not resist the sublime 
beauty of the scène ; he stopped his vehicle, 
alighted, and seated himself on a rock that 
îutted,promontory-wi8e,intothel^e. There 
was nothing to distnrb the nniversal still- 
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ness save the soft lapping of the waves aa 
they came np at rhythmic intervals and died 
npon the beach. Fabrice had an Italian 
heart — may he be forçiven for ît ! This de- 
fect, which wiU detract from bis mérita in 
the Freneh reader's eyes, coadsted more par- 
ticularly in this: his vanity only troubled 
bim by âts and starts, and the sîght of the 
subhme beanties of natnre always appealed 
to his deepest and holiest feelings, and soft- 
ened what was too harsh and bitter in his 
grief. Seated on his lonely rock, with noth- 
ing further to fear from the police, safe in 
the protection of the boundlesB night and 
the universal silence, salntary tears rose to 
his eyes, and he knev the happiest moments 
that he had experienced in many days. 

He resolved never to be untmthful with 
the Dnohess, and it was because be at that 
moment loved her to adoration that he reg- 
istered a mental vow never to tell her that 
he loved her ; never wonld he whisper to her 
words of love, sinee the passion that goes by 
that name had no place within his heart. In 
the fervor of generoaity and rectitude that 
made the moment saeh a blissful one to 
him, he made up his mind to seize the first 
opportunity of unburdening himseLf to her ; 
301 
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he wonld tell her that he bad never knowu 
what it was to love. He felt as if an enor- 
moQS weight had been lifted from hia bosom, 
once he liad arrived at tbis brave detenuina- 
tioQ. "Perhaps sbe will hâve something to 
say about Marietta ; well, I will see no more 
of little Marietta," he cheerfully assured 
bîmself. 

The stifling beat that bad prevailed 
throughout the day was beginning to be 
tempered by tbe moming breeze. The Al- 
pine snmmite that rear their headâ to the 
north and east of Como were becoming vis. 
ible in the pale, white light of dawn. The 
outlines of their hnge masses, on wbich the 
snow lies white even so late as the month of 
Jane, were clearly drawn against the bright 
bine of a sky which, at tbose immense alti- 
tudes, is always serene. A spur of the Alps, 
projecting southward in tbe direction of fer- 
tile Italy, séparâtes Lake Como from Laike 
Garda. Fabrice followed with a deligbted 
eye the varions ramiÛcatioDS of thèse noble 
mountains, as the daylight grew brighter and 
the mists from the goi^es dispersed, diselos- 
ing the valleys and crevasses that seam their 
mighty flanks. 

He had started again npon bis way; he 
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paesed the Mil whioli forms tbe peniusola of 
Durini, and at last hla eyes were gladdened 
with tàe sight of that steeple of Grianta 
wheace he had so ofteu obserred the starB 
with Abbé Blanès. " What a little ignoramos 
I was in those daye ! " he said to himself. 
" I could not evea uuderstand the dog-Latin 
in which my masteiys well-thnmbed treatises 
on astrology were written, and I think that 
I respected them aJl the more that, iinder- 
standing only a few words hère and there, I 
depended on my imagination to give them 
a meaning, which I took care shonld be as 
romantiG as possible." 

Presently his rêverie began to flow in an- 
other channeL " I wonder if there is really 
enything in that science} Why shonld it 
be différent f rom other sciences T A certain 
nnmber of f ools and sharpers put their heads 
together and déclare they know, Mexican, 
we 11 say, with the idea of beîng glorified by 
Society and extracting money from the gov- 
emment. They are loaded with favors jnst 
for the very reason that they are not smart, 
and that the powers that be hâve no fears 
of their exciting the people to insurrection 
throngh their gênerons sentiments, There is 
Father Bari, for instance, to whom Emesto 
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IV recently gave a pension of four thousand 
francs and the cross of Ms order for baving 
restored nineteen lines of a Greek dithyramb ! 

" But, good Lord ! is it for me to say those 
things are absnrd î Wliat right hâve I to 
find faultt" be ezclaûned, balting abruptly 
in bis tracks. " Was not tbat selfsauie cross 
given to my preceptor at Naplest" Fabrice 
experienced a sensation abnost of nausea; 
tbe fit of virtaons enthnsiasm wbich had so 
lately warmed the cockles of bis beart was 
snpplanted by tbe sbune of baving been con- 
cemed in a robbery, " Well," be said to him- 
self at last, with tbe sheepish look of one at 
odds with himself, " since my birtb entitles 
me to profit by thèse abuses, it would be 
extremely silly in me not to take my share ; 
aU is, I must take care not to deery them in 
public." This line of reasoning was correct 
enough, but our hero no longer occupied 
that pinnacle of bappiuess to which be had 
found himself elevated au hour before. The 
thought of bis privilèges had suffîced to blast 
that frail plant which we call bappiuess. 

" If we are not to believe in astrology ," 
he went on, wilhng to stifle the reproacbes 
of his conscience, " if the science, like three 
fourths of the sciences not based on mathe- 
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maticË, îs but a swiudle perpetrated on vit- 
less simpletons by a set o£ adroit hypocrites 
who work for hire, how happens It that I 
tMuk 80 often and with such émotion of 
that ominouB eircnmstance that happeneâ 

me at B , when I walked out of prison 

wearing the clothes aud ftimished witih th« 
descriptive list of a man who was undoubt- 
edly gnilty of a great crime î " 

TMs was as far as Fabrice ever advanced 
with his reasouing; he looked at the diffî- 
cnlty in a hnndred différent lights without 
sQCceeding in surmomiting it. He waa too 
young as yet; in his leisnre moments his 
mind fonnd pleasnrable employment in en- 
joying the sensations produced by those 
romantic circnmstances with which his ima- 
gination was always ready to snpply it, The 
days were yet to come when he should spend 
his time in examining the inhérent proper- 
ties of things with a view to reading their 
causes afterward. Reality seemed to bim 
duU and stagnant, like the water in a muddy 
ditch. I grant that it is not a-pleasant snb- 
ject of contemplationj but then, one bas no 
business to reason on it. And, above ail, one 
should refrain from raisLng objections based 
on his ignorance. 
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Thns it was tàat Fabrice, wbile tiot want' 
ing in iuteUigenoe, conld not see that liis semi- 
belief in présages amotmted to a religion, 
was a profotmd impression coeval with his 
entrauce into Me. To think of tMs belief 
was to f eel, to know ; it was a pleasure. And 
he was forevor iuqmring whetlier or not it 
were a genuine, a provm scieuee, in tbe same 
class as geometry, for instance. He ran- 
sacked Mb memoiy to recall ail tlie cases in 
which the présages observed by him had not 
been f ollowed by the event, auspicious or the 
contrary, whioh they had seemed to iudicate. 
But while ârmly oonvinced that he was rea- 
soning logically and with no other end than 
the tnith in view, his mind dwelt with plea- 
snre on the reeollection ot those cases in 
whieh the présage had been more or less 
closely foUowed by the incident, for good or 
evil, which it had seemed to predict, and he 
was âUed with respect and tendemess ; while 
he wonld hâve been the Ufelong enemy of 
himwho should hâve denied the existence of 
présages, especially had he attempted to sup- 
plément his arguments with ridicule. 

Absorbed in his méditations, ' Fabrice 
pressed forward unmindful of the, distance 
he had traversed, when looking up he saw 
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before him the wàU of his father's gardeD. 
This waU, which supported a handsorae ter- 
race, rose sheer from the right of the road to 
a height of more than forty f eet. A course 
of dressed stone at its top, jiist under the 
balustrade, gare it a monumental air. "It 
ia not bad," Fabrice critically observed ; " the 
Eirchîteetural effect is good — quite in the 
Boman style." He was airing his newly ac- 
quired knowledge of ancient art. Then he 
tnmed away his head with a disgosted sensa- 
tion ; his f ather's harshness and bis tale-bear- 
ing brother's unnatural oonduct «fter his re- 
tnm from France rose before his memory, 

" It is to that meked and monstroos pro- 
eeeding that I owe my lif e as it is to-day ; 
detest and despise it as I may, it is none the 
less tme that it changed my destiny, What 
would hâve become of me, banished to the 
eedusion of Novara and barely tolerated by 
my fatther's man of business, if my aunt had 
not formed relations with a powerful minis- 
tert or if that aunt, who loves me with a 
tendemess I cannot account for, instead of 
her deep and passionate nature, tad been en- 
dowedffithameanandshallowsoulT Wliere 
should I be now if the Dnchess had the soûl 
of her brother, tbe Marquis del Dongo T " 
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Under the dopressing influence of thèse bit- 
ter reflections, Fabrice pursned his way with 
UQoertaJn steps ; he came to the edge of the 
ditch at a point directly opposite the magnifl- 
cent façade of the château. He scarcely cast 
a single glanée on the great time-etained edi- 
Ûee. The elevating and inspiring hingoage 
of architecture spoke to him in vain; the 
remembrance of his father and his brother 
steeled his mind against every su^estion of 
beanty, and his thoughts were ail devoted to 
guarding himself against the machinatioiiB 
of crafty and dangerons foes. He looked for 
a moment, but with aversion and diâgust, at 
the little window of the third-floor chamber 
that had been his up to the year 1815. His 
father's severity had robbed his childhood's 
memories of aU their charm. "It was six 
years," he thought, " on the 7th of March, 
at eight o'clock in the evening, since I last 
entered that room. I left it to go and ob- 
tain my passport from Vasi, and the nest day 
my departure was hastened by f ear of spies. 
When I retnmed from my trip to France, 
thanks to my brother's dénonciation I had 
not time to go up there, even for a last look 
at my engravings." 

Fabrice averted his head with horror. 
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"Ablié Blanès is past eighty-three years 
old," he sflid to himself, dejectedly, "and 
my sister tells me that he soarce ever visitB 
the château now^ âge haa doue its work. 
The wartn heart, once so brave and noble, 
ÎB <!hilled by t^e. I doubt if he often resorts 
to his bell-t«wer now, I won't distnrb the 
sLumbers of the good old man ; I will hide in 
the cellar, nnder the vats or Uie wine-press, 
nntil he wahes. It is more than likely he 
won't know me ; àx. years at my period of lif e 
mahe sach a diSerenee in a man ! I shall eee 
bat the ghost of an old friend. Tmly, it 
was a pieoe of folly to hâve come hère merely 
to Bwallow the disgost that the sight of my 
father's honse causes me." 

Fabrice had entered the httle square in 
front of the ehurch ; looking up to the sec- 
ond story of the old tower, great was hÏB sur- 
prise and dellght to see the tall, narrow win- 
dOTT illuminated by the raya of the Âbbé's 
Httle lantem. The old man was aocostomed 
to leave it there when he moimted to the 
wooden cage which formed his observatory, 
in order that its light might not interfère 
wîth his reading on the pluiisphere. This 
map of the heavens was stretched over the 
mouth of a great terra-cotta vase whieh had 
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once beld an orange-tree'. In the cavity of 
the vase, at the bottom, bamed the tiniest 
of himpB, whose smoke was conduoted from 
the veseel by a slender pipe of tin, and the 
shadow of this pipe, faUing acrose the map, 
eerved to indicate the nortb point. The 
thought of ail thèse well-remembered trifles 
moved Fabrice and made him veiy happy. 

AlmoBt imconscions of what he did, he 
raised his hands to his mouth and gave the 
low, shiill whistle which in the old days had 
been his application for admiBsion. Inmie- 
diately thereon he heard the rattUng of the 
cord whieh, puJled from above, raised the 
latch of the to^er door. Beside himself with 
joy, he duiied up the winding staircase. He 
fonnd the Abbé in his usnal place, seated in 
his old wooden arm-chair, gazing into the 
little télescope of a miaral quadrant. The 
sage motioned to him with his left hand not 
to disturb his observation, then wrote down 
a figure on a card, and, tnming in his chair, 
extended his anns to onr hero, wbo threw 
himself loto them with a great outborst of 
tears. He felt that Âbbé Blanës was his 
real father. 

" I was e^ecting yon," said Blanès, when 
the first effusions of joy and tendemess were 
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over. WoB the Abbé su&taiiiiiig his reputa- 
tioiL as a seer 1 or, as Fabrice was bo much 
in bie mind, bad Bome astrologieal portent, 
tbrongb tbe effect of cbance, predicted his 
retumt 

"My death fvi]! sooa bappea now," said 
tbe Abbé. 

" Wbat I " exdaimed Fabrice, in conster- 
nation. 

" Tes," replied tbe Abbé, gravely, but witb 
no sign of fear ; " in Eve montbs and a balf 
or six montbs and a bail after my eyes are 
gladdened with your sigbt, my lif e, baving 
seen its fill of bappiness, wiU be 8nnfied out, 
' Come face al mane&r dell ' alimento ' " 

(like tbe Httle lamp wben tbe oil fails). 
" There will be a moiith or two of speecbless- 
ness, probably, before the suprême moment, 
after which I shall be received into tbe boBom 
of tbe Father — if He finds I bave donc my 
duty Ln tbe statàon to wbieh it pleased Him 
to callme. 

" But you ^e tired, your émotion bas been 
too mucb for you ; you need repose. Since 
I first began to expect you I bave kept a loaf 
of bread and a bottle of brandy concealed in 
the great ebest -wbere I store my instruments. 
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Béerait your animal spirits, and try to gain 
strength to listen yet for a few moments to 
what I hâve to say. There are many things 
that I bave it in my power to tell you bef ore 
the night is ended ; I eee them more distinetly 
now tban maybe I shall to-morrow. For we 
are but weak mortals at the best of times, 
my child, and it behooves ns not to leave onr 
weaknees ont of onr calcnlations. It may be 
that to-morrow the old man, the terreetrial 
man in nie, will be bxisy preparing for his 
end, and to-nLorrow night at nine o'clock it 
will be neeessary for yon to leave me." 

Fabrice having obeyed in BUence, as was 
his cnstom: 

" It is true, then," the old maa went on, 
" that wben yen attempted to see something 
of Waterloo you only f ound a prison T " 

" It is true, my fatier," Fabrice replied, in 



" Well, that was rarely f ortunate, for, f ore- 
wamed by me, you may prépare yonrself in 
spirit for auother prison, in£nitely more 
gloomy, infinitely more terrible ! It is prob- 
able that you will only escape from it througb 
a crime, but, thank Heaven, that crime will 
not be of your commission. Never letyour- 
self be betrayed into crime, no matter wbat 
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may be the temptation. The indications seeni 
to show that you will be coneemed in the 
murder of an innocent man, who has unwit- 
tingly trespassed on yonr rights ; if you re- 
sist the t«mptation, which will seem jttstiAed 
by the laws of honor, your lif e wUl be happy, 
veryhappy, in the eyes of men — and reason- 
ably happy in the eyes of the wise and good," 
he added, after a moment's reflection ; " thon 
wilt die like me, my son, seated on a wooden 
chair, remote from the world's pomps and 
vanities, and valning them not, and, like me, 
having no serions reproach to lay nnto thy 
heart. 

" That ends what I hâve to say to you of 
yonr future ; there is nothing of moment that 
I could tell you further. It was in vain that 
I sougbt to descry what would be the dura- 
tîon of the imprisonment I spoke of ; wHl it 
last six months, a year, ten yearst I was 
nnable to ascertaln ■ it would seem as if I 
had sinued in something and Heaveu had 
awarded me that tmeertainty as my chastise- 
ment. Ail I conld discem was that after the 
imprisonment — but whether immediately 
after isunknown to me — there will be what 
I call a crime ; but I think I can assure you, 
fortunately, that it will not be committed by 
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you. Shonld your weàkness involve yon in 
thifi crime, ail the remainder of my calcula- 
tions ifi erroneons and connts for notMng. 
Then you will not die with peace in yonr 
sonl, clad in tvliite and seated on a wooden 
chair." Ab he ânished speaking the Abbé 
attempted to rise ; it was then that Fabrice 
saw what ravages tune had wrought ; it took 
him near a minute to rise and tum so as to 
face the yonng man. The latter stood watch- 
ing him, motionless and silent. The Abbé 
embraced him again and again ; he clasped 
hJTïi to his bosom with the utmost tendemess, 
af ter which he resumed, with ail his old-time 
cheerf ulness : "See if you can curl yourself 
up among my instruments so as to sleep a 
littlecomfortably. Takemyfurcloaks; there 
are several very expensive ones that the 
Duchess Sansererina sent me four years ago. 
She wanted me to cast your horoscope, in 
which I refused to gratify her, although I 
kept her cloaks and her beautiful quadrant. 
To publish the mysteriea of the future is to 
iufringe the rule and îb liable to alter the 
course of events, îu which case the whole sci- 
ence falls to the gronnd like a ohild's house 
of oards ; and then there were things that I 
should uot hâve liked to tell the pretty Duoh- 
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